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INTRODUCTION 


The scope of the study 


1. . 1 "" s hook is a small, short-lived state formation on 

,h * ... Kri1 coast in the period 1906-1934. The Idris! 

*' 1 v '• vv,,s st *< U P hy Muhammad al-ldrisl, a great-grand- 

" "" wr|1 known nineteenth-century Sufi teacher Ahmad b. 

. .. ,u vrr Y existence presents a remarkable case of 

t •"». MvIniii originating from within a Sufi framework. 

' »'• pm pose of the book is twofold. Its first aim is to present 
v " ,r Mils! state—from its origins to its final collapse 
' »"• «'• |*iImiiry objective of this study is to present the history 

' .. n,,l, V political entity—a state in the period around the 

• " • VS'oi h| Will 


".objective is to point to factors which led to the 

' Milfll stale, and to those which led to its downfall. In 
' • ' " "• I* n study to be fruitful, it is necessary first to make a 

I ' ... that will be discussed. In the case of 

'' possible to identify three sets of factors 
1,1 '• l'*"'' '• " |"'t in shaping its history. 

. . "" l,ls,0, y of a political entity is evidently shaped by 

"" '' .. , "" 1 events. In the case of the IdrlsT state, both 

' " .. . "" ,l inlernational factors played a role in its brief 

• > I "i Hu tnixon, it is necessary to investigate the history 

II M.i . i..t. „,.|„„sMhe background of the political history 

' v '• i" nri id political scene of the period. 

•M ••Hilly. Ill order to legitimize its existence, a state must be 

.. Meological foundation. In the Muslim world 

. .. historically tended to be linked to the religion 

. 1 ''hull slate, like many of the contemporary state 

.. A "' , »iiin Peninsula, arose out of a particular 

' "•' " ."I" "I system. What is extraordinary about the 
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Idris! state is that its founder came from a particular Sufi tradi¬ 
tion, rather than from a sect or subdivision of Islam. Thus, the 
history of the Idrisi state and of the religious heritage which 
constituted its basis, is also the history of this Sufi tradition and 
specifically the possible preconditions for political activism 
embodied in it. 

Thirdly, in order to attain leadership, a potential ruler will 
have to rely, in addition to the ideological aspect, on his own 
charisma and prestige. This is what we may call the personal 
factor which plays a role in the history of the Idris! stale 
Muhammad al-Idrisi claimed his position as a political leadei 
with reference to his noble descent and the prestigious position of 
his family. Thus, the history of the Idrisi state is also the history 
of the Idrisi family in e Asir, and their position in the wider Idrisi 
network and the Muslim world as a whole. 


The framework 

The thesis that is the basis for this book was conceived of within 
the framework of an ongoing series of Sufi studies at the 
University of Bergen, focusing on the so-called Neo-Suti 
orders of the nineteenth century. This research has resulted in 
several works, particularly on the orders derived from the intlu 
ential Sufi teacher Ahmad b. Idris of Morocco. 

The present work deals less with Sufism as such, and num* 
with political activism in a turbulent phase of world history. Neo 
Sufi orders have in many instances played important roles in 
modem history; best known is probably the Sanusiyya of Non i 
Africa which led the resistance against European encroachment in 
the Sahara. In these instances a religious structure (the brothei 
hood) is transformed into a political one; the Sufi order turns into 
a movement that has been described as proto-nationalist in 


R S O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint. Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi 
Tradition, London 1990; C A1I Salih Karrar. The Sufi Br ^ h ^ oods 
the Sudan, London 1992; Einar Thomassen and Bernd Radtke (eds 
The Utters of Ahmad Ibn Idris, London 1993 and Knut S. Vik0r, Sufi 
and Scholar on the Desert Edge. Muhammad b. c Ali al-Sanusi and his 
Brotherhood. London 1995. 
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11 . t ii.- m.my similarities between the Sanusiyya of North 

. .1 Hi. Iiliisl state of c AsIr. Yet, there are also funda- 

■ "• 1 tilt' ... and it is precisely these differences which 

. it., hnsii assumption behind this study. The SanOsiyya 

• lnrl.lv nip.nniscd, hierarchical religious order before it 
1 tin • '• i. r.lance movement; before the organisation took 

" i".ini ..I him lions In contrast, the Adarisa of c Asir in die 

Mill' ..liny never established any organisation; 2 there was 

< i oi./.i (• 11 • loi) and no defined hierarchy, no widespread 
rtn t. o . iii'ili uliiiial communities comparable to those of the 
'll"" i . > i oiiM<|uently, IdrTsI activism in early twentieth- 
#ntiui '*>n was not a case where an already established 

■ hp.oi. i look up resistance against the Ottomans, instead 

*b> in ► in. hi was formed there and then, in the course of 
if i•• >• Ini Iv live years (I‘>07-12). The result was not a Sufi 
l 'I. ili. I but a broad alliance based on specific mutual 

• " ■ o bi-bnis political movement resembling more the 

l»hil .. i movements of today than the Sanusiyya. As a 

M i.I tin* above assumption—that the Idris! movement 

' ■ • ■ * > limn i horn the start a political and not a religious 
M» ilii* in.Iv wll seek to identify the factors contributing to 
*b H .mi bill o| ilu Mils! state in c As!r. 

• ••• 1 - '• iv.mnption that Muhammad al-ldrisl operated 

M i i lb ‘mil pmaibgm is only partly satisfactory. It does not 

• . * i "by the Idris! family, and not any other influen- 

1 In i'. b oiIi i. rose to political leadership in c As!r. In this 

|.mi mn ,i ink.* into account two aspects of the heritage 

ii. i Ii ioIiiIoii Us leachings and the considerable prestige 
hi•< • ... lb* Muslim world. 

M 1 • ill'll 1 "• Ahmad b. Idris (as well as those of other 
i' 1 " ' • •' "i"i v ‘.ulis such as Ahmad al-Tijan!) have often 

•*!• ■* •* !■ on Aililrisa (the plural of Idris!) is used to refer to 

' * .I It'll bills, without implying anything about a 

"* ' " " .. tail,/a I his should not be confused with the term 

n.' « h i•• I•... In viirious tariqas founded after the death of Ibn 

H. "llv hy his dcccndants. This is consistent with the 

.. • ...ph.yr.l by O'Fahey in Enigmatic Saint, see pp. 
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been said to contain some sort of precondition towards political 
activism, and that they in this sense represented a break with 
earlier Sufi tradition. This assumption stems largely from the 
explicit activism of the Idrisi-derived orders, but the alleged link 
between teachings and action is not wholly clear. In the case of 
the IdrisI state, it may be argued that after two generations of 
quietism (in the time of the son and grandson of Ibn Idris), there 
came a leader who was willing and able to put into practice the 
activism embodied in the tradition. Because of this argument, an 
account of the political activism of Muhammad al-Idrlsi must 
consider the heritage of which he was a part in order to establish 
the basis of his activism. 

Lineage and personal descent has always been important in 
the Islamic world, and more often than not, the prestige linked to 
descent has had religious connotations, thus often within Sufism. 
This is the case with the Adarisa family of c As!r, who were 
bound to enjoy considerable prestige due to their ancestor’s 
status as religious reformer, Sufi shaykh or even saint (in addi¬ 
tion comes the Idrisis widely-acknowledged status as ashraf 
(descendants of the Prophet). In order to examine the rise to 
political leadership by a descendant of Ibn Idris, one must consi¬ 
der the prestige of the family from which he sprang. It will also 
be evident, when we examine the history of the Adarisa of c AsTr, 
that they maintained continuous contact with their relatives on the 
opposite side of the Red Sea. On the basis of this, I have chosen 
to focus also on the history of the IdrisI family before the times 
of Muhammad al-Idrlsi to seek the factors which made IdrisI 
leadership in c Asir possible. 


The sources 

There is no immediate lack of sources concerning the IdrisI state 
of c AsIr. We possess enough primary sources to create a quite 
detailed picture of the history of the state, both in Arabic and 
European languages. As for nineteenth-century e Asir, there exist 
some primary accounts written by British observers and secon¬ 
dary literature by Arab scholars, but none of these provide any 
information on the two generations after the great shaykh, 
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frnm h b ' d " S ' Such lnforma,i °n could perhaps be obtained 

EeZ hMt7 en >h n ° W m P ° ssession of ,he Adarisa of Luxor in 
Egypt, but for he present work, these have not been consulted 

soreadin^Th ,° f ‘ he Idrisr tradilion . its founder and 

frnZ l .h' 1 h r m T ,y consul,ed secondary literature, both 
from within and outside the Bergen environment. 

Sources concerning Asir in the nineteenth century 

The most detailed history of the first half of the nineteenth 

ArnhHFI AS \ ,S that ,° f Cap,ain R L Pla yf a ir, A history of 
Arabia Felix or Yemen. 3 First published in 1859, it presents a 

year-by-year account of the various events taking place in the 
Yemen. I, ,s thus valuable as a factual reference^ and is 
Yemen y p7 0 f‘ - a,er Euro P ea " historians concerned with the 
Aden and “u ‘ he f ' rS ‘ assislant political resident at 

t^nse tha,Th P e°v Can ? eSCribed aS ^ uite well-informed, in 
tne sense that they convey the actual events as well as British 

reactions In this regard, Playfair’s account also provides us with 
msefu' information about the new power factor in Arabia, namely 
the Bnt sh colony of Aden. However, this book tends to focus 
on details and does not place the events in a wider context Dates 
given by Playfair are generally reliable, more so as the narra.te 

SS,*™5£,"~ “ - «• 

sratfflSKasa’rt 

’ “z,zs:z% - ■—»»». 

1987. 2 ' Ph D ,hcsls ' University of Cambridge 
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Ottoman policies, and thus places the history of c Asir within the 
framework of the Ottoman empire. In this regard this work is a 
useful corrective to Playfair’s British-oriented account. 

Colonial literature of somewhat later date (1915-23) may be 
useful for completing the picture of c Asir under Turkish occupa¬ 
tion in the latter half of the nineteenth century. I have used two 
such works; Arabia Infelix or the Turks in Yamen by G. Wyman 
Bury 5 and Kings of Arabia by Harold F. Jacobs. 6 Both authors 
were connected to the British administration in Aden and their 
accounts are not of a really scholarly nature. Dates and references 
to events must be treated with scepticism—in many instances 
they are wrong. Nevertheless I have included references from 
these works, insofar as they provide interesting, or at least anec¬ 
dotal information. 

In Arabic, there exists an undated history of c AsIr, Ta 3 rTkh 
c Asir, by Hashim b. Sa c id al-Nu c mI, a qadl of the Rijal al- 
Ma c . 7 8 This book focuses on the various tribal fractions involved 
in the turbulence in c AsIr. I have mainly used the work to cross¬ 
check dates from European sources. 

Sources concerning the IdrisT state in the twentieth century 

There are quite a number of contemporary sources, both English 
and Arabic, concerning the IdrisI state, deriving from the state 
itself or accounts of southwest Arabia in general. The material 
available to us is of varied importance and quality, and the 
following is an assessment of the main sources used in the 
present book. 

Contemporary Arabic and European Sources 

Some of the writings of Muhammad al-ldrisl are reproduced in a 
detailed history of the Yemeni coastal area by Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al- c AqilI; Ta 3 rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulayma.nl. 8 Parts of the 

5 G. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix of the Turks in Yamen, London 1915. 

6 Harold F. Jacobs, Kings of Arabia, London 1923. 

7 Hashim b. Sa'id al-Nu c mi, Ta^rikh c Astr, n.p. (Riyad?): Printing and 
Press Publication Corp n.d. 

8 Muhammad b. Ahmad al- c AqIU, Ta J rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, It, 
2nd revised edn, Riyad 1982. I am grateful to Dr Yahya Ibrahim at the 
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reproduced material are letters, sent by al-ldrlsl to Aslrl 
shaykhs concerning various matters. There are also longer pieces 
of writing which may give insight into the political thinking—and 
the style of rhetoric—of Muhammad al-ldrlsl. One of his 
writings may be considered of special importance, since it gives a 
firsthand account of the early days of the Idris! movement and its 
conflicts with the Ottomans. It is also an interesting document in 
its own right, since it is an attempt to justify the uprising against 
the Ottomans and in so doing makes use of an interesting mixture 
of old and modern arguments. This letter, a bayan, or announ¬ 
cement, is reproduced with a translation as an appendix to this 
book. 9 

In European languages, most primary information stems 
from reports to and from the British resident at Aden, the Foreign 
Office and the India Administration. These documents are 
preserved in the Public Records Office in London, and have been 
investigated by John Baldry in a series of articles. 10 Although 
his work has not focused on the Idris! state as such, his research 
has brought to light and documented most important aspects of 
Anglo-Idrisi relations as well as the complex imperialist motives 
behind Anglo-Italian rivalry in c As!r. 

The two above-mentioned works by G. Wyman Bury and 
H.F. Jacobs are both contemporary works which give additional 
insight into the history of the Idris! state, and to British reactions 
to the activities of Muhammad al-Idrisi. But, the fact that these 
are contemporary reports, gives additional reasons to exercise 
caution with regard to bias, especially when it comes to the 
period of the First World War. Neither of the two accounts are 


National Records Office in Khartoum for making available a copy of 
this very useful book. 

9 Muhammad al-ldrisf, Bayan li'l-nas wa-huda wa-maw c i^a li’l- 
muttaqin, Cairo 1912. 

10 John Baldry, ‘Anglo-ltalian rivalry in Yemen and c Asir 1900-1934’, 
Die Welt des Islams, xvii, 1-4, 1976-77, 156-93; ‘The power and 
mineral concessions of the Idris? Imamate of c Asir 1910-1929', 
Arabian Studies, II, 1976, 76-103; ‘The Turkish-Italian War in the 
Yemen 1911-1912’, Arabian Studies, III, 1976, 51-65; ‘Al-Yaman 
and the Turkish occupation 1849-1914’, Arabica, 23/2, 1976, 156- 
96; ‘Imam Yahya and the Yamani uprising of 1904-07’, c Abr 
Nahrain, xviii. 
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written by disinterested scholars. 

The First World War led to British investigations in Arabia 
in order to assess the possibility of recruiting Arab allies against 
the Ottoman Empire. One result of these investigations is Asir 
before World War I. Asir Handbook , prepared for the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo by Sir Arthur Kinnahan Cornwallis. 11 This is a 
detailed report on the state of affairs in c AsTr, including notes on 
tribal loyalties and prominent personalities. The book is by its na¬ 
ture factual; little attempt is made to go beyond mere description. 

The need for surveillance and understanding of the Arabian 
Peninsula also resulted in a German work, Der Kampf um 
Arabien zwischen der Turkei und England by Franz Stuhl- 
mann. 12 Although written with a strong pro-Ottoman tendency, 
it is a detailed piece of contemporary history, and a corrective to 
the bias of British sources. 

As to developments in e AsIr in the 1920s, we have reports 
by the Syrian-American Amin Rihani. 13 He travelled extensively 
in Southwest Arabia in this period and met with the contenders in 
the Arab rivalry that followed the First World War. His works 
are more travel literature than political analysis, and facts and 
evaluations should be treated with care. Nevertheless, it is still 
useful for the creation of a more complete picture of the Idris! 
state, its founder and its people. 

The final years of the Idris! state are outlined in a series of 
surveys by Arnold J. Toynbee. 14 These are descriptions of 
political developments in the Arabian Peninsula, based on 
contemporary journals and periodicals. Thus, the surveys can be 
seen as a summary of contemporary surveillance and comments 

1 1 Arthur Kinnahan Cornwallis, Asir before World War 1. Asir 
handbook, prepared 1916, reprinted New York-Cambridge 1976. 

12 Franz Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um Arabien zwischen der Turkei und 
England, Hamburgische Forschungen, Erstes Heft, Hamburg: Verlag 
George Westermann 1916. 

13 Amin Rihani, Around the coasts of Arabia, London 1930. There is 
also a report to the American Consul in Aden on the Yemen and c Asir 
included in R.W. Sinclair (ed.), Documents on the History of South 
West Arabia, Salisbury, NC 1976, I. From internal evidence and style 
it is clear that the report is written by Amin Rihani. 

14 Arnold J Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, I, 1925, London 
1927; Survey of International Affairs, 1928, London 1929. 
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and are useful for establishing chronology. 

Other sources 

The book by al- c Aq!lI mentioned above also contains an 
exhaustive history on c Aslr in the early twentieth century, with a 
very detailed description of the tribal divisions in the region and 
their various political loyalties. In the search for factual informa¬ 
tion about the IdrisI state, al- c Aqili’s work is the most useful 
reference, although it is not clear where he gets his information 
from; the edition available to me does not contain systematic 
references. However, dates or specific events referred to by al- 
c AqIlI are in the majority of cases confirmed by other sources. 
On the other hand, his work has been criticised for having an 
explicit pro-Sa c udi tendency. 15 Taking heed of this criticism, I 
have tried to avoid relying too heavily on al- c Aq!lI when exami¬ 
ning Sa e udl-Idr!sl relations. 

A history of Sa c udl expansionist ambitions in the Yemen is 
written by Muhammad c Ali al-Shahhari. 16 The sections concer¬ 
ning c Asir relies heavily on al- c Aq!li, but al-Shahhari also draws 
on newspapers and periodicals. This makes it a useful addition 
and corrective to al- c Aq!li. 

Apart from the private archives of the Adarisa, there are 
other primary sources which have not been used for this study, 
and which may be sources for future research. First of all, there 
is the Ottoman material, which quite possibly could have provi¬ 
ded very useful information and a whole new angle to the work. 
The same is true for Italian archival material which may give 
more detailed insight into the nature of Italian-Idrlsi relations. 
Thirdly, I have not consulted contemporary newspapers which 
may contain opinions given by parties other than those directly 
involved—particularly around the time when the Idrisis joined 
Britain in the First World War. Extensive research including the 
above-mentioned sources would no doubt change and refine 
much of what is written here. 

15 Reissner makes this criticism in his article ‘Die Idrislden in c AsIr. 

Ein historischer Oberblick’, Die Welt des hiatus, xxi, 1981, 24. 

16 Muhammad c Ali al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya al- 

Sa c udiyya ft 'l-Yaman, Beirut 1979. 
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c ASlR: ARENA OF CONFLICT 


The Idrisi state that arose in c Asir in 1906-26 may be seen as a 
continuation of a long-standing political turbulence in the region. 
Thus, in order to analyze the background of this state, it is neces¬ 
sary to clarify the events that preceded its foundation. 


c AsIr before the 1830s 

The region c Asir lies on the Red Sea coast, directly north of the 
Yemeni-Sa c udi border and is today a province of the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. The area consists of two distinct geographical 
regions; the flat coastal plains and steep mountains in the interior. 

The coastal region is called Tihamat c AsIr or al-Tihama. The 
littoral is sometimes referred to as al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymanl, or 
only al-Mikhlaf. The plain continues further southwards, where 
it has been referred to as Tihamat al-Yaman or al-Mikhlaf al- 
Yamani. In what follows, twentieth-century usage will be adop¬ 
ted; the Tihama will refer to the coastal plain as opposed to the 
mountain regions. Tihamat c AsIr will mean the lowlands below 
the c Asiri mountains, while Tihamat al-Yaman will refer to the 
littoral below the Yemeni mountains. 1 11 

The mountains inland of the Tihamat c AsIr has been referred 
to as c AsIr al-Sarah ( ,c AsIr of the mountain’), the name c AsIr 
originating from a confederation of highland tribes with their 

I The actual division between Tihamat c Asir and TihSmat al-Yaman is 
an artificial one from a geographical point of view. The reason for 
creating such a division is to make a distinction between the Yemen 
proper, that is the territory claimed by the imam of San c 3’< and the 
coastal regions of c Asir which has been claimed by several rulers. 

11 
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centre in the highland capital of Abha. Thus, to apply the term 
c AsIr for the entire region, both highlands and lowlands, is not 
wholly correct. 2 

From the earliest times, c AsIr has been regarded as part of 
the Yemen and the region’s history is closely intertwined with 
that of the latter. Thus, older chronicles and accounts will include 
c AsIr when referring to the Yemen, or as the Romans termed it, 
Arabia Felix. 3 4 

From the beginning of the Islamic period, we learn that the 
Prophet sent his son-in-law c Ali to convert the Yemeni popula¬ 
tion, all of whom, according to tradition, embraced Islam in one 
day. From this derives the many hadiths about fadd°il al- 
Yaman, which praise the land and its people. 

In the sixteenth century the Mamluk sultan of Egypt occupied 
the Yemen to counter the increasing Portuguese naval activity in 
the Red Sea. Two years later the Ottomans took over from the 
Egyptians and installed a Turkish Pasha.^ The new vilayet 
(province) did not yield much income to the sultan; rather it 
became an increasing expense to the Porte. The Turks evacuated 
it in 1636 and the Yemen was left to be ruled by the Zaydi imams 
of San c a\ 5 This city was the imams’ power centre, and throug¬ 
hout the seventeenth century the Imamate dynasty ruled all of the 
Yemen, including c AsIr. 

In the early eighteenth century the power of the imams ebbed 
and several local chiefs took the opportunity to make themselves 

2 However, for practical purposes, this is what I will do. c Asir thereby 
means the entire region directly north of the Yemen, as opposed to 
the Yemen proper. 

3 A detailed history of the Yemen from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the mid-nineteenth century is that by Playfair, History of 
Arabia Felix. For the nineteenth century, overviews are given by al- 
Zulfa, Ottoman relations and Reissner, ‘Die Idrisiden in c AsIr’, 164- 
92. Other useful references for the history of c AsIr are: E. Macro, 
Yemen and the Western World, London 1968 and Stuhlmann, Der 
Kampf um Arabien, as well as Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish 
occupation'. 

4 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 158. 

5 Zaydi Islam, or so-called ‘Fiver’ Shi c ism, recognizes the grandson of 
Husayn as imam. Zaydi doctrine does not insist on an unbroken 
lineage; any descendant of c Ali who has the ability can be imam. 
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independent. One of them was the sharif of Abu c ArIsh who 
declared his independence from San'a 3 in 1730. 6 In the 
following years the Sharifian dynasty extended their authority. 
When the Danish expedition led by Carsten Niebuhr arrived in 
Arabia in 1763, they found the sharif of Abu c Arish in control of 
the Tihama from al-Qunfudha in the north to al-Luhayya in the 
south. 7 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the message of the 
Wahhabis spread to the Yemen and found resonance especially 
among the highland tribes of c AsIr, that is, in c Asir al-Sarah. 
These tribes had hitherto been more or less separate units, paying 
allegiance only to their own leader. Now Wahhabi ideology 
provided a basis for unification. The highland Rufayda tribe, led 
by Muhammad b. c Amir, nicknamed Abu Nuqta, rose to supre¬ 
macy and conquered Abha in 1798-9 with the help of Wahhabi 
supporters. Abu Nuqta then assumed the title ‘amir of c AsIr al- 
Sarah’. After gaining control of the mountain regions he turned 
to the Tihama, backed by the military support of the Sa c udl 
prince, c Abd al- c Az!z. 8 

In the Tihama, the sharif of Abu c Arish, sharif Hummud b. 
Muhammad, known as Abu Mismar, 9 saw the threat coming 

6 The ashraf of Abu c Arish migrated from Mecca in the mid-seventeenth 
century, and were permitted by the imam to settle at Abu c Arish. The 
first generation to settle was headed by Khayrat b. Shablr, who 
harboured ambitions to establish an independant sharifate. This he 
did not accomplish, but in 1730, his grandson Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Khayrat took advantage of the imamate’s weakness and staged a 
revolt shortly after being appointed governor of Abu ‘Arish; al- 
Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 31. 

7 Niebuhr notes, ‘The principality of Abu Arisch, which is also named 
after its capital, is properly a part of Tehama. It streches along the 
Arabic Gulph, northward from Loheya, for the space of two degrees’ 
and: ‘This country was, not long since, within the Imams 
dominions’; Carsten Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia and other countries 
in the East, trans. Robert Heron, Edinburgh 1792; reprint Beirut: 
Libraire du Liban n.d., 53-4. 

8 The ensuing events, the rivalry between Abu Nuqta and Abu Mismar 
and the Turco-Egyptian Field expeditions in c Asfr, are reported by 
Playfair, History, 127-43 and al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 30-8. 

9 Assumed the sharlfale in 1801; al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 32 and 
al-Nu c mi, Ta’rikh c Asir. 160-4. 
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from the mountains and tried to obtain support from his old 
overlord, the imam of San'a 3 . In response he got only promises 
and in 1801-2 Abu Mismar suffered defeat against Abu Nuqja. 
Consequently, the sharlf was forced to acknowledge Sa c udi 
overlordship and he was given title as a Sa c udT governor. In this 
new capacity by 1803-4 he had extended his control of the 
Tihama as far south as Zabld, south of Bayt al-Faqlh. 

The sharif of Abu c Arish had acknowledged Sa c Qdi 
overlordship unwillingly. The population in the lowlands were 
less receptive to the Wahhabi call, possibly due to more frequent 
contact with the outside world through the ports along the coast. 
The sharif of Abu c ArIsh sought to rid himself of Wahhabi 
sovereignty and in 1809 he secretly reached an agreement with a 
son of the imam. According to this agreement the son, Ahmad 
would overthrow his father, which he did. Abu Mismar would 
then renounce his allegiance to Sa c ud and restore the revenues of 
the Tihama to the imam. The Wahhabis learned of the plan and 
an army was sent to bum and loot the coastal cities of al-Lufiayya 
and al-Hudayda. In the fighting the highland leader Abu Nuqta 
was kilied, but AbQ Mismar nevertheless suffered defeat by the 
Sa'Qdi troops and was forced to renew his allegiance to the 
Wahhabis who continued to exercise influence in the Tihama. 
Yet, their actual control of the coastal region weakened, and Abu 
Mismar could continue as virtually independent ruler. 

In the years preceding 1813 the mountain regions of Asir 
remained a Wahhabi stronghold which was perceived as a threat 
by both the sharif of AbQ 'Arlsh and by the imam of ?an a . 
When Muhammad C A1I Pasha arrived in Mecca in 1813 he 
dispatched an envoy both to the sharif and the imam with a 
request for support against the common enemy. According to 
Playfair, ‘The Sharif gave an evasive answer at the time , 
whereas the imam ‘expressed his perfect readiness to comply 

with the requisition’. 11 , 

The following year, in 1814, an Egyptian fleet arrived iat d- 

Qunfudha, but was soon driven back by a band of Wahhabi 
fighters. The city was under Wahhabi control after having been 


10 These events are reported by Playfair, History , 129. 

11 Ibid., 131. 
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occupied in 1804. 12 Muhammad C AII was apparently very 
determined to continue the expedition, to gain control of the repu¬ 
ted wealth and fertile lands of the Yemen. There were also some 
political motives present, as British troops had occupied the 
Perim island in the Bab al-Mandab strait in 1799, as a response 
to Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt in the previous year. 

Muhammad 'All’s first attempts came to nothing, but in 
1817-18 a new force arrived, led by his son, Ibrahim Pasha. 13 
The Egyptians had in advance secured support from the imam 
who was pleased by the prospect of having the Yemeni coastal 
cities restored to him (principally al-Hudayda, the main port of 
San'a 3 , which had been within the territory of the sharif of Abu 
c ArTsh). The Turco-Egyptians soon conquered the coastal towns, 
including Abu c Arish proper, and several places in the interior. 
According to the agreement, a large part of the sharif s territory 
was restored to the imam. 

According to Stuhlmann, six Turco-Egyptian expeditions 
were sent into c Asir in the period 1824-26 with the aim of 
bringing the entire region under control, but without success. 14 

In 1832 a dispute broke out in the Hijaz between the 
Egyptian Governor and the officers of the Egyptian army. The 
leader of the officers, Turk?e Bilm6z, succeeded in overthrowing 
the governor and securing support from the Sublime Porte 
against the increasingly independent Muhammad 'All. Turk£e 
Bilmez was made governor of the Hijaz by the Porte and as such 
he set out to invade the Yemen from the north. 15 He landed in al- 
Qunfudha in 1832, and by November of that year he had con¬ 
quered al-Hudayda, Zabld and al-Mukha, and thereby brought 
practically the entire Tihama under his control. 

Meanwhile, a new group had risen to power in the region. 
This was the Banu Mughayd, a tribe with Wahhabi sympathies 


12 Macro, Yemen and the Western World, 21. 

13 Ibrahim Pasha’s conquest of the Tihama is described by al-Zulfa, 
Ottoman relations, 33 and Playfair, History, 133-4. 

1 4 Stuhlmann, Kampf um Arabien, 69. 

15 The events involving Turk£e Bilmdz are narrated by Playfair, 
History, 141-4; Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 
160-1 and al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 34. 
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led by a man named c All b. Mujaththil. 16 

In 1832 the Banu Mughayd allied themselves with Albanian 
mutineers of the Egyptian army and brought the surrounding 
tribes under their control. The Albanians were expelled by the 
Banu Mughayd in 1833 and Ibn Mujaththil, who styled himself 
amir of e As!r al-Sarah, was left in control of most of the moun - 
tain regions of c Aslr, including Sabya. 

The imam of San c a 3 was unable to challenge Turl^e Bilm6z 
and Ibn Mujaththil seems to have been ambiguous in his attitude 
towards the Turkish presence. 

Instead, it was Ahmad Pasha of the Egyptian army who 
came to stop the Turkish expedition in the Yemen. 17 He arrived 
off the Yemeni coast with 15,000 men and prepared to attack 
Turk?e BilmSz in al-Mukha. Upon hearing this, Ibn Mujaththil 
opted for the Egyptian side and marched towards al-Mukha with 
20,000 men. In early 1833 the city was invaded by the c AsIrIs 
and the Turks were driven out. Al-Mukha was then plundered 
and looted for three days, whereupon the Egyptian Army took 
over. Ibn Mujaththil and his men then withdrew to the moun¬ 
tains. 18 

The battle at al-Mukha meant a temporary end to Turco- 
Egyptian rivalry in the Yemen. The Egyptian army, under Ahmad 
Pasha took control of all the coastal cities. By 1837, Muhammad 
c All controlled the entire Red Sea coast, from Suez to the Bab al- 


1 6 Al-Nu c ml, Ta’rikh c Asir . 175. 'All b. Mujaththil’s times are described 

pp. 175-85. „ 

17 ‘An extraordinary meteoric shower, which took place at Mokha on 
the 13th of November, and lasted all night, caused great alarm to the 
inhabitants, and was considered by Turkchee Bilmas and his 
followers as an omen of evil; and by a curious coincidence their 
forbodings were realised, and from this date the star of the daring 
rebel seemed to set’; Playfair, History, 142. Omens or not, it seems 
clear that the rebels from the Hijaz had lost their momentum; in the 
face of the 'Aslris and the Egyptian army the city of al-Mukha was 

defenceless. . . 

18 Ibid., 143-4. Turk?e Bilm6z was one of the approximately 150 lurks 
who survived, and escaped aboard a British ship to Bombay. Al-Zulfa 
(Ottoman relations, 34) completes the story of Turk?e Bilm£z by 
stating that he later appeared in Basra and in time was appointed 
governor there. 
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Mandab and plans were made to extend this rule inland. 19 
However, other rulers aspired to the rule of the Tihama as well as 
the highlands of c Asir. 

The position in 1839 


The political history of c Asir in the mid-1800s is a complicated 
one. Several parties made their influence felt in the region, 
directly by military means, or indirectly by trade and shipping. In 
addition to the external powers which now turned their attention 
to c Asir, the region had several local leaders, all with their own 
interests to promote. Tribal shaykhs would try to assert their own 
independence to the widest extent possible, by engaging in 
treaties with various powers—and breaking them whenever that 
was advantageous. Also, the religious differences between 
Wahhabi-oriented highlanders, ShafTl scholars on the coast and 
the Zaydi influence from San c a 3 was a cause for internal 
division. 

The sharif of Abu c Ar!sh, Husayn b. C A1I b. Haydar, was 
the Egyptian associate inTihamat c AsIr. Sharif Abu Mismar had 
ruled Abu c Arish more or less independently until his death in 
1233/1817-8. Husayn b. C A1I b. Haydar, who acceded to the 
sharif ate in 1838, ruled only a limited territory around Abu 
c ArTsh proper, under Egyptian suzerainty. 20 

The Banu Mughayd of the c As!rI highlands controlled the 
mountains, including Sabya. Their leader Ibn Mujaththil died in 
1834, after the expulsion of Turkge Bilm6z. He was succeeded 
by c A 3 id b. Mar c i who was opposed to the Egyptian presence in 
Hie Tihama and regularly attacked Egyptian fortifications. 21 


19 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 161. 

20 Al-Nu c mi, Ta 'rikh c Astr, 161 and al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 33. Al- 
Zulfa states that Abu Mismar was succeeded by his son, Ahmad b. 
Huinmud, but that the Egyptians, upon their conquest in 1818-20, 
captured Ahmad b. Hummud and installed C A1I b. Haydar as sharif of 
Abu c Arish. c Ali b. Haydar was succeeded by his son, Husayn b. c Ali 
b. Haydar in 1838. 

2 I Al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 109. c A’id b. Mar c i was not the son of 
Ibn Mujaththil. Rather it seems that Ibn Mujaththil nominated ‘A’id 
as his successor, due to his personal abilities. 
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The imam of San c a 3 held grievances over the loss of 
Tihamat al-Yaman to the sharif of Abu l ArIsh. From ? an a 
came the repeated claim that the coastal cities of al-Hudayda, 
Zabld and al-Mukha were integral parts of the imam’s dominions 
and that they should be accordingly restored to him. In 183 7 the 
Imam C A1I al-Mansur was deposed by c Abd Allah al-Nasr. The 
new imam received an Egyptian envoy in November 1837, 
requesting the cession of San'a 3 , but the imam absolutely 

refused to accept Egyptian suzerainty. 22 

British troops occupied the coastal village of Aden on lo 
January 1839, after an unsuccessful attempt to establish a coaling 
station on Socotra island. 23 Britain had been alarmed at the 
increasing power of Muhammad C A1I in the Red Sea which 
seemed to threaten the vital connection with India. Also, the 
arrival of the steamships had resulted in a need to secure coaling 
stations along the major shipping lanes. Aden was soon declared 
a free port, meant to enhance British trade in the Red Sea region 
and to function as a port-of-call for British vessels The Aden 
settlement was placed under the administration of the Bombay 
Government, to emphasise its importance for naval transport to 
- and from India. The first Political Agent at Aden was Captain 
S B Haines who remained in that office for the next titteen 
years The first act of the British at Aden was to secure treaties 
with the surrounding tribes, most prominently the sultan of 
Lahai. These treaties were secured by gold and the local shaykhs 
were given annual stipends. British officials at Aden pursued a 
policy of non-involvement, yet were eager to avoid the emer¬ 
gence of one strong power in the Yemen, which would threaten 
the settlement at Aden. 

The sharif of Mecca, who in 1839 was Muhammad b. Awn 
of the Band Hashim clan, was also interested in extending his 
dominions beyond the Hijaz and southwards along the Asm 
coast. His principal interest were the ports from al-Qunfudha and 
southwards. 24 


22 

23 

24 


Playfair, History, 146. ... . 

A history of the British occupation of Aden, and subsequent British 

Arab relations in the protectorate is given by Jacobs, Kings 
Arabia, 25-67 and Playfair, History, 164-75. 

Playfair, History, 146. For the sharif of Mecca’s activities in 


of 


Asir, 
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In addition to these various groups or powers, several tribal 
leaders were nominally independent of any authority and would 
support any leader according to circumstance. The most promi¬ 
nent of the Yemeni tribes were the Hashid and Bakil confedera¬ 
tion. 25 This confederation originated in pre-Islamic times and 
inhabited the mountainous regions north/northeast of San c a\ 
bordered to the north by the territory of the c Asm tribes. 
Normally, the Hashid and Bakil would pay allegiance to the 
imam of San c a 3 , but in times of unrest they could also be 
expected to shift their allegiance to other rulers, according to their 
own interests and sympathies. 

In c Asir we have already discussed the Banu Mughayd who 
enjoyed supremacy over other highland tribes. Also in the low¬ 
lands, tribesmen remained a continuous pressure-group. 

The influence exercised by the tribes was mainly due to the 
fact that tribal leaders could muster large number of soldiers at 
short notice. A tribesman was by definition a warrior, trained and 
skilled in warfare and the use of arms. A potential ruler would 
therefore ensure that he had the support of the tribes to undertake 
any military activity. Also, a ruler already in position was depen¬ 
dant on continuing support from the tribes, in order to maintain 
his dominions. 26 

1840-1849: From Egyptian withdrawal to Ottoman invasion 
By 1839 Muhammad c Ali, by the military leadership of his son. 


see al-Nu'ml. Ta’rikh c Asir, 187-9. The overview by al-Zulfa shows 
that Muhammad b. c Awn held the sharlfate of Mecca from 1827- 
1851; Ottoman relations, 169. 

25 About the Hashid and Bakil, their lineage and their past and present, 
see introduction by Paul Dresch, Tribes, Government and History in 
Yemen, Oxford 1989, 1-29. 

26 In order to ensure this support the imam of San c a’ was in the habit of 
taking the sons of tribal leaders and local sayyids as hostages. The 
young boys would then live in San'a 3 and other cities and be educated 
there while their fathers were allowed to visit on certain occasions; 
from an unsigned report to the American Consul in Aden published in 
Sinclair, Documents on the History of South West Arabia, I, 95. 
From internal evidence and style, it is clear that the report is written 
by Amin Rihani after his tour of Arabia. 
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Ibrahim Pasha, had gained control of most of the Levant and all 
of western Arabia. 2 ' Thus, what had begun as an expedition to 
oust the Wahhabis from Mecca had led to the Viceroy of the 
Sublime Porte now representing a threat to the sultan himself. 
The European powers recognised this fact and Britain 
(especially) came increasingly to see Muhammad c Ali as a 
menace. In the view of Lord Palmerston, the British Prime 
Minister, the Ottoman empire should be maintained at all costs, 
chiefly to block Russia from access to the Mediterranean. Britain 
also saw the relatively cordial relations between Muhammad c Ali 
and France as a threat to her interests. The era of fuli-scale Euro¬ 
pean imperialism had begun. The European powers now viewed 
each other as competitors all over the world, securing their inter¬ 
ests by means of treaties or direct military action. 

In July 1840, a meeting was held in London, where Britain, 
France, Prussia, Austria and Russia participated. The powers 
agreed to exert pressure on Muhammad C A1I to withdraw all his 
forces from the Levant and Arabia and restore these regions to 
the Sublime Porte. In return, he would be granted the hereditary 
title as Viceroy of Egypt. Muhammad e All refused to accept the 
terms, but after military pressure and a call for general revolt in 
Syria he was forced to do so. 

Even before these events took place, the Egyptians had deci¬ 
ded to withdraw from the Yemen. In the course of May 1840, 
Egyptian troops stationed in the Yemen evacuated al-Hudayda. 2 ® 
Upon their withdrawal from the Yemen, the Egyptians had 
to consider one rather delicate question; who was going to rule in 

27 A detailed account of the period 1840-1872 is given by al-Zulfa, 
Ottoman relations. Useful is also Playfair, History, Baldry, ‘Al- 
Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’; Macro, Yemen and the Western 
World, 16-35, and Stuhlmann, Kampf um Arabien, 60-113. Additio¬ 
nal details can be found in Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix and Jacobs, 
Kings of Arabia. An overview of the history of c Asfr in included in 
Reissner, ‘Die Idrlslden in c AsIr’, 167-70. In Arabic, al-Nu c mI’s 
Ta’rikh c AsTr is useful for cross-referencing of dates. 

28 Al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 7-8. According to al-Zulfa, the order to 
evacuate was given by Muhammad C A1I on 13 DhQ ’1-Hijja 1255/17 
February 1840. The Egyptians had three armies in Arabia; the first to 
evacuate was that stationed in the Yemen, led by Ibrahim Pasha, 
which departed from the Tihama on 9 May 1840. 
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their place? The imam of San c a 3 again claimed that the Tihama 
should be restored to him. The same claim was voiced by the 
sharif of Abu c Arish, Husayn b. C AII Haydar, who wanted to 
regain the coastal plain to south of al-Hudayda, such as had been 
the region ruled by his predecessors. According to Playfair, 
Ibrahim Pasha himself preferred to hand the Tihama over to the 
sharif of Mecca, Muhammad b. c Awn.^ The imam was not 
strong enough to compete for the Tihama, as he was unable to 
unite the many tribal leaders under his rule. The sharif of Abu 
' Arlsh, on the other hand, was in a position to back his claim 
with military power. He was supported by tribal soldiers, and 
raised 20,000 men to support him in the field. 30 On the day of 
the Egyptian evacuation, the sharif of Abu c Arlsh took posses¬ 
sion of al-Hudayda. Husayn b. C AII Haydar thereby presented 
both the Egyptians, the imam and the sharif of Mecca with a fait 
accompli, and eventually the Egyptians accepted him as ruler of 
al-Hudayda. 

Sharif Husayn of Abu c ArIsh then proceeded to take control 
°f al-Mukha. In this instance also the Egyptian Pasha accepted 
the sharif as ruler, against an annual tribute of 90,000 Maria 
I heresa dollars. 31 The British at Aden were less positive 
towards the sharif s expansion, and immediately sent an officer 
to protect British subjects in al-Mukha and to assess the new 
chief’s attitude towards the British. The sharif proved to be no 
li lend of Britain; the British officer was treated with insults and 
t ie sharif even sent a letter to the Bombay administration where 
he demanded the immediate surrender of Aden. The demand was 

backed by threats; Aden would be taken by force if the British 
failed to comply. 3 ^ 

29 Playfair, History, 146. 

K) Ibid. The figure 20,000 men seems to be exaggerated. The brief 
account by Playfair is given further detail by al-Zulfa, Ottoman 
relations, 8-12 and 31. It seems that Husayn b. ‘All Haydar had 
joined forces with the ‘Aslris, led by ‘A’id b. Mar‘I. already in 1838, 
in a common interest to induce the Egyptians to quit the area. Thus 
according to al-Zulfa the two sides had cooperated for a while, and 
when Husayn was awarded soverainty of the Tihama. the ‘Aslris 
withdrew to the mountains. 

31 Playfair, History, 147. 

32 Ibid. 
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28 Al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 7-8. According to al-Zulfa. the order to 
evacuate was given by Muhammad C A1I on 13 Dhu 1-Hijja 1255/17 
February 1840. The Egyptians had three armies in Arabia; the first to 
evacuate was that stationed in the Yemen, led by Ibrahim Pasha, 
which departed from the Tihama on 9 May 1840. 
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their place? The imam of Sai^a 3 again claimed that the Tihama 
should be restored to him. The same claim was voiced by the 
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"i I’luyfnir, History, 146. 

10 Ibid. The figure 20,000 men seems to be exaggerated. The brief 
account by Playfair is given further detail by al-Zulfa, Ottoman 
n-lations, 8-12 and 31. It seems that Husayn b. c Ali Haydar had 
joined forces with the c Asiris, led by c A 3 id b. Mar c l, already in 1838, 
In ii common interest to induce the Egyptians to quit the area. Thus, 
in i Hiding to al-Zulfa the two sides had cooperated for a while, and 
n lu'ii Husayn was awarded soverainty of the Tihama, the c Asirfs 
w 11 1 ii 1 1 <- w to the mountains. 

1 i rinylnir. History, 147. 
t I Ibhl 
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The Egyptian withdrawal from the Yemen altered the balance 
of power in the region. By accepting the sharif of Abu c Arish as 
ruler of the Tihama, the Turco-Egyptians sanctioned a division of 
the Yemen into two states; one in the highlands, ruled by the 
imam of San e a 3 and one in the Tihama, ruled by the sharif of 
Abu c Arish. The imam of San c a 3 was not pleased with such a 
division, as he had expected the Tihama to be restored to him. 
Thus, the later imams harboured hostile feelings towards the 
sharif of Abu c Arish, and also towards the Sublime Porte, 
who—ultimately—had let this happen. The British were equally 
displeased with the prospect of a hostile ruler in possession of all 
the major ports along the c Asiri-Yemeni coast. Further, the divi¬ 
sion of the Yemen at the hands of the Turco-Egyptians reinforced 
the split which already existed between the Zaydi population of 
the Yemeni highlands and the mainly Sunni peoples in the coastal 
plain. More than before, the Tihama and c Asir was conceived of 
as a separate entity, independent of the ruler at San c a 3 . 

In 1840, a new imam was installed in San c a 3 , Muhammad 
al-Hadi. 33 He soon had to deal with unrest in his own territory 
as a local religious leader proclaimed himself mahdi, and together 
with his followers captured Ta 3 izz. As it turned out, the most 
prominent tribes eventually took the side of the imam and by 
December of 1840 the imam was again in control of the Yemen. 
Next, he turned to the sea, and demanded the surrender of al- 
Hudayda, al-Mukha and the other coastal towns from the sharif 
of AbO c Arish. 

The sharif of Abu c ArTsh was not willing to give up his 
possessions to the imam, but from 1841 he was under pressure 
from both San e a 3 and Aden to withdraw to Abu c Arish. In 
response sharif Husayn b. C A1I Haydar tightened his grip on the 
Tihama. According to Playfair, his rule was one of tyranny and 
oppression, and the merchants in the port cities received especi - 
ally harsh treatment. 34 Heavy duties were levied on all goods, 
and in particular on goods destined for Aden. 35 In addition, mer- 

33 For details on the power-shift in San'S’ and the subsequent problems 
of the new imam, see ibid., 146-8. 

34 Ibid.. 148. 

35 Baldry states that sharif Husayn raised the import and export dues 
payable by British subjects from 2 '/j per cent to 9 per cent; Baldry, 
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chants were imprisoned and money demanded for their release, 
and they were also forced to contribute to raising an army to 
attack Aden. Consequently, a number of people who had pro¬ 
perty or business interests in the Tihama cities emigrated, many 
of them to Aden. 36 

The British at Aden were sympathetic to the imam’s claim 
over the Tihama, as they were equally eager to see the sharif 
ousted from the ports. Yet despite this, nothing came out of seve- 
tal missions sent from the imam to Aden to seek British support 
against the sharif of Abu c Arish. Apparently, the British stuck to 
their principle of non-intervention, and refused to take sides in 
the ongoing rivalry between the two rulers. 37 

In early 1842, another attempt to subdue the sharif of Abu 
' Arish failed. This time it was carried out by the Sublime Porte. 
Asliraf Bey arrived in al-Hudayda in March 1842. 38 The sending 
of an envoy originated in a British complaint to the Porte, and 
Ashraf Bey demanded that the sharif pay the British compensa¬ 
tion for injuries he had caused them. 3 ^ But, after having stayed 
with the sharif for a while, Ashraf Bey simply returned to Jedda, 
with no further action being taken. Playfair indicates that the 
sharif had bribed the Turkish representative into inactivity. 
Whether this is a fact or not, the episode is the first instance of 
direct Turkish activity in the Yemen since the Ottomans evacua¬ 
ted the country in 1636. 40 The Ottomans did not yet possess 
enough military strength to undertake a military intervention in 
Yemeni affairs, so if the mission of Ashraf Bey secured his alle- 


‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 161. 

Ifi I’layfair states that immigration rate to Aden at one time was as high 
as 1,200 persons in one month; History, 148. 

*; Ibid., 148-9. 

>K According to Playfair, Ashraf Bey had orders from the Turkish 
Authorities to depose sharif Husayn; History, 149. On the other 
hand, Baldry refers to the Turkish envoy as merely an ‘investigating 
commission’; ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation', 161. 

•9 Some such injuries are mentioned by Baldry. Apparently the 
malevolent sharif had cut down the flaggstaff at the British Agency 
in al-Mukha and insulted an officer aboard a British ship in the same 
city; Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation', 161. 

10 The expedition by Turkic Bilmdz in the 1830s did not lead to any 
Otioman troops being stationed in Yemen/‘ Aslr. 
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giance from the sharlf, that would have been quite sufficient 
from the Turkish point of view. From the point of view of the 
sharif, he could not afford to be on unfriendly terms with the 
imam, the British and the Turks, and in this perspective he must 
have gone to great lengths to please the Turkish envoy. 

In 1843 the sharif Husayn b. C A1I Haydar of Abu c ArIsh 
was invested with the title of Pasha and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 Maria Theresa dollars to the Sublime Porte. 41 
Thus, the Turks had secured one ally in the Yemen, but this ally 
was (by all reports) a very unpopular ruler. 

In the following years, rivalry between the sharif of Abu 
c ArTsh and the imam continued. 4 * The sharif pressed into the 
highlands of the Yemen, but apparently the population turned 
against him due to the heavy tribute demanded. Rumours had 
also begun to circulate about a large-scale Turkish expedition to 
the Yemen, apparently the Pasha in the Hijaz had received a large 
reinforcement of troops and equipment. Upon this news, the 
sharif withdrew to his own stronghold in Abu c Arish. In 1846- 
47 the position remained static, neither the imam nor the sharif 
was willing (or in a financial position) to undertake military 
activity against the other. 

In 1848 this period of relative stability came to an end. 43 
The imam went into the field with all available forces for a Final 
push into the Tihama. Fighting between the two parties continued 
through 1848. The coastal cities were captured and recaptured, 
besieged and freed; armies were raised and deserted, with neither 
side able to gain the upper hand. 

The period 1840-49 may be seen as an interlude in the politi¬ 
cal history of c AsIr. In this period c Aslr and the Tihama was, by 
sanction from the Egyptians, defined as an entity of its own. 

41 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation', 161 and Playfair, 
History , 150. 

42 In 1844 Imam Muhammad al-Had! died, and he was succeeded by c Ali 
Mansur, who then became imam for the second time. Also his rule 
was of short duration. In late 1845 he was overthrown by his nephew 
Yahya, who took the imamate under the name al-Mutawakkil; 
Playfair, History, 150. 

43 Playfair, History, 152, and Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish 
occupation’, 162. 
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However, during the nine years from the Egyptian withdrawal to 
Turkish re-occupation, the ruler of the Tihama, the sharlf, was 
never able to consolidate fully his position. He was under 
constant pressure from all sides, too much so to be able to esta¬ 
blish a lasting dynasty in the Tihama. Thus, the question of who 
should control the coastal cities was never really answered; 

Whilst this desultory warfare was being carried on between the Imam 
and Sharif Husayn b. Ali Hyder, the Turkish Government, thinking 
that the proper time had arrived to take possession of Yemen, sent 
Toufieh Pasha, with a fleet from Jeddah, and land a force under 
Mahommed bin Own, Shareef of Mecca, against Hodaida. 44 

1849-1872-3: From the Turkish occupation of al-Hudayda to 
the Vilayet of Yemen 

In 1849, within a few months of each other, both Muhammad 
‘ All and Ibrahim Pasha died. As a result of Western pressure, 
Egypt was now restrained, and the future of most of the Arab 
lands was again in the hands of the sultan in Istanbul. In 1839, 
i lie young c Abd al-Majid had succeeded his father Muhammad II 
on the throne. c Abd al-Majid was intent on continuing the 
process of reform instigated by his father and from him origina¬ 
tes a series of reform edicts known collectively as the Tanzimat— 
‘reorganisation’. 45 However, in its early years the Tanzimat had 
no impact on the provinces; least of all on the remote Yemen. 

By sending Ashraf Pasha to Abu c Arish in 1842, the 
Ottomans acknowledged their responsibility for events in the 
Yemen. The continuing warfare between the imam and the sharlf 


•I I Playfair, History, 153-4. 

4 5 One of the most important edicts concerned the implementation of 
secular law, alongside the Sharia administered by the qadis. In doing 
so, the Ottomans gave up not only implementing the shari c a in 
practice, but also rejected the shart c a as an ideal. Secular law was 
implemented in all vilayets of the Ottoman Empire within the turn of 
the century, 1899-1900. As we shall see, re-implementation of the 
sharf'a was a prominent demand among the Arab leaders on the 
fringes of the Empire, and was one of the important points in their 
demand for independence; see Mansfield, History of the Middle East, 
33-4. 
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was viewed in Istanbul first and foremost as an Ottoman respon¬ 
sibility. In addition, the Ottoman government may have been 
intent on restoring firm control of its Arab provinces, to compen¬ 
sate for the European parts of the Empire which were beginning 
to break away (Greece had already achieved independence in 
1833). 46 By 1849, the Ottomans had made up their minds to 
intervene in the Yemen and in the preceding year large forces had 
been assembled in the Hijaz. The Ottomans were encouraged by 
the British representatives at Aden, who much preferred the 
Ottomans to the troublesome sharif of Abu c Arish as guarantor 
of security and order along the southern Red Sea coast. R.J. 
Gavin states that British policy was ‘to spread a safe Ottoman 
blanket over all parts of the Arabian coastline not already strongly 
tied to Britain’. A farman was issued by the sultan in Istanbul, 
where the order was given to bring the Yemen under direct 
Ottoman rule. The decision was taken on the grounds that ‘this 
part of his [that is, the sultan’s] territory had been in turmoil over 
a period of many years and that the people inhabiting that region 
had been suffering as a result of unjustifiable wars between the 
sharif of Abu e Arish and the imam of the Yemen’. 48 

Al-Zulfa states that an Ottoman fleet under the command of 
Tawfiq Pasha reached Kamran Island on 14 Jumada I 1265/9 
June 1849 and that the Ottoman troops entered al-Hudayda five 
days later. 49 This fleet was supported by a land force dispatched 
by the sharif of Mecca. 50 The sharif of Abu e Arish was forced 
to restore his possessions in the Tihama to the Porte. Thereafter 
the sharif retreated to Abu c Arish, to live there on Turkish 
pension. 5 1 

46 Mansfield, ibid.,54. 

47 R.J. Gavin, Aden under British Rule 1838-1967, London 1975, 72. 

48 Al-Zulfa, Ottoman Relations, 64-5. The date of this farman is given 
by al-Zulfa as 17 Rajab 1264/ 20 June 1848. 

49 Date given ibid., 75. 

50 On the Ottoman invasion of the Tihama, see al-Zulfa, Ottoman 
Relations, 64-76; Playfair, History, 152-5 and Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman 
and the Turkish Occupation’, 162. 

5 1 According to Playfair, this pension never appeared, and the sharif set 
out for Istanbul to try his case before the sultan. On his way there, he 
died under what Playfair refers to as ‘circumstances of great 
suspicion, in March 1851’; History. 154. Baldry also states, based 
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After the Turkish invasion in 1849, the administration of the 
Tihama cities was divided in the following way: Tawfiq Pasha 
became governor of al-Hudayda, Bayt al-FaqTh and Sanlf. Sharif 
' Abd Allah, son of the sharlf of Mecca, was created Pasha, and 
given the governorship of al-Mukha, Zabld and Hays. ^ 2 Otto¬ 
man control was established in the main Tihama cities and 
Tawfiq Pasha quickly consolidated his position. Then he turned 
towards the interior and summoned the imam of San c a 3 to 
surrender his territory to Ottoman overlordship. The imam, 
Yahya al-Mutawakkil, was hesitant, while the most influential 
tribes (such as the Dhu Husayn and Dhfl Muhammad) treated the 
idea with scorn. In July 1849, the imam travelled to al-Hudayda 
to meet with Tawfiq Pasha and there an agreement was signed 
lor the imam to rule under Ottoman overlordship. After signing 
the treaty, the imam travelled with Tawfiq Pasha and a Turkish 
delegation to San c a 3 to inaugurate the new regime. They arrived 
m San'a 3 on a Thursday and it was announced that the Friday 
piayer the following day would be read in the name of the sultan. 

I Ipon hearing this, the people of San c a 3 took to arms and most 
o! the Turks were killed. The imam was imprisoned (and later 
beheaded) for his treachery and C A1T Mansur was reinstated as 
imam for the third time. Tawfiq Pasha barely escaped, seriously 
wounded, and died early the following year from his injuries and 
hardships. 5 3 

Thus, during their first year in the Yemen, the Ottomans 


on PRO references, that the sltarif died on his way to Istanbul; ‘Al- 
Yainan and the Turkish occupation’, 162. Al-Zulfa, on the other 
hand, states that the sharlf reached Istanbul and thereupon settled in 
Mecca where he lived until his death in 1855; Ottoman relations, 97. 
Whatever happened to the sharlf Husayn, it was the end of his rule in 
Ihe Tihama and of the sharlfate of Abu c Arish. The decendants of 
xliarlf Husayn continued to live at Abu c Arish with the title of 
qd'immaqanv, al-Zulfa, ibid. At a later stage the ashraf of Abu c Arish 
were taken to Abha as political prisoners by ‘A’id b. Mar c i; al-Zulfa, 
ibid, 113. 

t / On the partition of the Tihama between the Ottomans and the sharlf 
of Mecca, see Playfair, History. 154, and Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the 
Turkish occupation’, 162. 

"> t On the Ottoman failure to gain control of San c a 3 , see Playfair, 
History, 154-5, and al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 77-8. 
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managed to gain a reasonably strong grip on Tihamat al-Yaman, 
but in the Zaydi-dominated Yemeni mountains they failed to gain 
any influence. Also in the northern parts of the Tihama, Tihamat 
c AsIr, Ottoman power was weak. This was mainly due to 
opposition from the Banu Mughayd, who from their base around 
Abha in the c AsirI mountains could undertake raids down to the 
coastal plain. (The leader of this tribe was, as stated above, 
e A 3 id b. Mar c i al-Mughaydl, who had succeeded Ibn Mujaththil 
as amir of e Asir al-Sarah.) Nevertheless, the Turks were still 
resolved to subdue all of the Yemen and turn it into one unified 
province. In the early 1850s Turkish troops engaged in some 
half-hearted raids in the direction of San e a 3 and Aden, but 
nothing came of these initiatives. 54 

In 1856 the e AsirI highland tribes rose in rebellion, 
following a period of unrest in the Hijaz. 55 An army led by 
c ATd b. Mar c I al-Mughaydl marched towards al-Hudayda in 
January 1856. The Turkish Governor had by then concentrated 
all available forces in defence of the city. The British also had 
sent ships and troops from Aden to protect British subjects. 
According to some sources 56 the sight of two British vessels in 
the port of al-Hudayda discouraged the c AsirI troops from their 
resolve to capture the city. In addition, an outbreak of cholera in 
the c AsTri camp forced them to withdraw to the highlands. 

In April 1856 c A 3 id b. Mar e I al-Mughaydl died. He was 
succeeded by his second son Muhammad b. c A : ’id, who conti¬ 
nued to attack Turkish strongholds in c Asir. 5 8 

In the first decade of their presence in the Yemen, the 
Ottomans had still not gained control of the entire region. Oppo - 
sition was strong, both in the c AsIrT mountains and among the 
Zaydl tribes of the Yemeni highlands. In the Tihama the 


54 Playfair, History, 156. 

55 Accounts of this uprising are given by Al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 

101-6 and Playfair, History, 158. . , 

56 Playfair, ibid., and Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation , 

165, referring to FO 195/522/1. mnnn 

57 According to al-Zulfa, the cholera outbreak killed between 10,000 
and 15,000 of the c Asir! soldiers, including two sons of A id b. 
Mar c I; Ottoman relations, 105. 

Al-Zulfa, ibid., 105-6. 
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Ottomans governed the cities through governors or waits, but 
their influence did not extend far outside the city gates. Through 
the 1860s c AsIr was in a very disturbed state, with ongoing 
conflicts between the c Asiris under Amir Muhammad b. c A 3 id, 
the remaining ashraf of Abu c Arish and the Ottomans, as well in 
internal rivalry within the different groups. Turkish attempts to 
resolve the situation led to no permanent solution. 59 

The opening of the Suez canal in 1869 greatly facilitated the 
sending of troops from Istanbul to Arabia, and with this advan¬ 
tage the Ottomans in 1870 decided on a final attempt to subdue 
the entire Yemen. 60 The c Asms had taken to the field in October 
1870 and in the course of a few weeks, the Ottomans had lost 
control of Abu c Arish, Zabld and Bayt al-Faqlh. Next, the 
‘ Asms turned towards al-Hudayda, which was attacked in 
November 1870. 61 This attack was answered with great force, 
and the Ottomans could now begin with a determined push into 
1 AsTr. 

The Turkish decision of a final drive to subdue c Asir and 
occupy all of the Yemen was supported by the sharif of Mecca, 
who also sent troops to assist. 6 * Turkish forces seized al-Qun- 
fudha in March 1871; the city had then been controlled by the 
Mughaydls. The expedition continued into the mountain regions 

V> About the 1860s and the rule of Muhammad b. ‘A’id al-Mughaydi, see 
al-Zulfa, ibid., 113-38. 

tit) Al-Zulfa, ibid., 142. The Ottoman considered a final invasion of the 
entire Yemen and c Asir, partly because of the increasingly indepen¬ 
dent and powerful amir Muhammad b. c A 3 id. When the ‘Asiris started 
to attack the Ottomans in c AsIr and the Yemen in October 1870, it 
was, according to al-Zulfa, this direct threat which finally caused the 
Ottomans to opt for a full-scale invasion of the Yemen. See also 
Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 166-7. 
til Baldry, ibid., 167, and al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 143-4. The c As!ri 
attack on al-Hudayyda is also described by G.Wyman Bury (.Arabia 
Infelix, 14-15) and includes the following little anecdote: ’... The 
attempt was repulsed with great slaughter, for the Asiri were out to do 
or die. On the dead were found letters, signed by the Emir, which must 
have tended to make them regardless of their earthly fate. “To my 
brother Gabriel. So and so, son of so and so, is coming to you; admit 
him to Heaven.” (Signed) Muhamed Eyad, Emir of the Faithful.’ 
hi The history of the Ottoman final victory over the AmTrate of ‘Asir is 
told by al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 139-66. 
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of e AsTr and the Ottomans had now gained support of the Rijal 
al-Ma c , who were a rival tribe of the Mughaydls. 63 In the course 
of 1871, c AsIr was finally subdued, and amir Muhammad b. 
c A 3 id killed. 64 

After the final Ottoman victory, c AsTr was divided into nine 
administrative districts. These nine districts are listed by Baldry 
as: Abha, Muha 3 il, Raydah, Rijal a!-Ma c , TanOma, Sabya, Hall, 
al-Qunfudha and Shuqayq. 65 Ottoman troops remained perma¬ 
nently stationed in e AsIr, which became a sanjak of the Ottoman 
Vilayet al-Yaman. 

After having gained control of c Aslr, Ottoman forces conti¬ 
nued towards San c a ;> . They reached the city in April 1872 and it 
fell without much resistance, ‘for the city was tired of its quarrel¬ 
some and incompetent rulers and wanted peace’. 66 By 1872, all 
of the Yemen was incorporated into the Ottoman Empire, under 
the name Vilayet al-Yaman. It was divided into four sanjaks: 
Markaz, c AsIr, al-Hudayda and al-Ta 3 izz. San c a 3 was chosen as 
the administrative centre by the Turks. The imam remained in 
position as religious leader on Turkish pension, but was kept in 
virtual seclusion. 67 

The Vilayet al-Yaman was administered by a wall, appointed 
by the Turkish authorities. The Turkish occupation meant that 
both the sharif of Abu c Arish and the MughaydT tribe was 
pacified. Nevertheless, Ottoman control in c Asir, remained 
weak, despite incorporation into the Ottoman system. For a large 
part, their rule was in name only; their actual power confined to 
the scattered garrison towns of c Asir. With the two above men¬ 
tioned local powers subdued, there was no longer a local focal 
point for the tribes to give their support to. It can be said that the 

63 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 167. 

64 Al-Zulfa, Ottoman relations, 161. 

65 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 167. Al-Zulfa lists 
the administrative districts somewhat differently: Abha, Muha’il, 
Tanuma, al-Shibayn, Rijal al-Ma c , Sabya, Raghadan, Bilad al-Ghamd 
wa Zahran and al-Qunfudha; Ottoman relations, 162. Most likely, 
this variation is caused by differences in language and definition, as 
Baldry relies on an Arab writer while al-Zulfa relies on Ottoman 
material. 

66 Wyman Bury, Arabia Infelix, 15. 

67 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 168. 
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arrival of the Turks disrupted the ‘old’ system, where the high¬ 
land and lowland tribes paid their allegiance to two different 
rulers. For a period after the Turkish occupation, many of the 
tribal leaders remained loyal to the Ottoman overlords. But, this 
system was bound to be temporary, given the Ottoman 
weakness. Widespread, unorganized tribal revolts broke out 
again, both in c Asir and the Yemen. 

1871-2-1906: The Turks in the Yemen and rebellions 

Turkish rule in the Yemen is repeatedly referred to as ‘misrule’; 
exactly what is meant by this is more difficult to assess. 68 The 
main grievance of the Yemeni population was the high taxation 
imposed by the Turkish rulers. To the Yemeni population, who 
were accustomed to pay the religiously-sanctioned zakat, the 
< )ttoman system of taxation was intolerable. The greater part of 
the taxation was imposed on the rural population and it was 
collected in kind. This meant that the farmer had barely finished 
ihe harvest before a Turkish official showed up and went away 
wiili a substantial part of the produce. Consequently, tax-collec - 
lors were often attacked and their arrival led to the outbreak of 
tribal revolts. 

Also in the cities, trade and commercial activity was heavily 
totted. In the ports, high taxes were imposed on imports and 
exports. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, the Ottoman 
I 'mpire itself was in very bad financial shape. It was therefore 
necessary to get as much income as possible from the provinces 
i«> pay the state’s increasingly heavy debts. 

The Turkish governors seemingly also failed to undertake 
(Mother important task traditionally assigned to the ruler, namely 
to ensure security along the roads and for the pilgrims en route to 
Mecca. This meant that no traveller could feel safe for his person 
"i bis belongings, which again meant a serious restraint on trade 
(Hid commercial activity. 

As for the religious differences between the Ottomans and 
•be Arab leaders, these seem to have become acute over time. 

,,H See details on Turkish rule in the Yemen after the establishment of 

the vilayet in Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 168- 

Hl See also Stuhlmann, Kainpf urn Arabien, 72-81. 
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Apparently, the Ottomans chose not to interfere in the religious 
practices of the civilian population, but the potential for unrest 
was always present, especially when the Ottoman administration 
wished to implement enterprises which were deemed by Arab 
c ulama 3 to be contrary to the shari c a. The gradual secularisation 
of Ottoman law and personal practices greatly increased this 
potential for conflict. When the Ottomans tried to implement the 
kaniin, the civil code, this was met with fierce resistance among 
the Arabs. 

A final point to be mentioned is that to a Turkish official, the 
Yemen was a hardship posting—to be sent to the Yemen was not 
a promotion. Consequently, the officer corps and the Ottoman 
officials there were an underpaid and discontented lot, with little 
ambition to create a lasting and practical system. Rather, their 
ambition was to enrich themselves as much as possible while 
enduring their service in the vilayet. 69 

Baldry sums up Yemeni discontent with Turkish rule from 
the point of view of the imam of SatYa 3 , which we can assume 
to be an equally good description of the state of affairs in c Asir: 

The Ottoman administration in Yaman was remarkable for its inacti¬ 
vity: almost no public works were completed, the country was being 
gradually drained of its many resources by corrupt officialdom at every 
level. Turkish troops, drawn for the most part from Albania, were 
accused of being devotees of homosexual practices and rape was com¬ 
monplace; alcoholic drinks were freely available in cafes near Bab al- 
Yaman in San'a 3 , offences which aroused great hostility among the 
Zaydl 'ulama 3 . Even graver, in the eyes of the imam, was the substi¬ 
tution of Ottoman civil law for that of the shari c ah. In their turn, the 
agricultural classes suffered great poverty as a result of the rigour with 
which taxes were collected, even in years of drought, and the levying 
of taxes not sanctioned by religious law. The merchant community, 
the majority of whom were British Indians, suffered from the absence 
of adequate port facilities in al-Hudaydah, although a pier-tax had been 
collected on all goods passing through the port for years, ostensibly 

69 Jacobs, Kings of Arabia, 75. Comments Jacobs: ‘The Turkish rule 
was never very stable in the Yemen, and their best men feared the 
loss of reputation in so little popular a province, which by reason of 
Turkish losses in the guerilla hill-warfare since 1892 was playfully 
termed ‘The Cemetery of the Turks ’—mukbirat al atrak’. 
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for the construction of a new wharf . 70 

As a consequence, discontent simmered in the Yemen. In 1882 
several tribes rose in rebellion. In c AsIr the Banu Malik (north of 
Ablul) rebelled; further south other tribes rose in opposition. The 
uprising of 1882 marked the beginning of ‘a state of almost 
chronic rebellion’, 71 lasting through the 1880s. These rebellions, 
instigated by various c AsIri and Yemeni tribal leaders, were 
suppressed with great harshness, which in turn produced more 
bitterness and hatred. 

In 1891 the imam urged tribesmen to march on San c a 3 and 
in this uprising more than a thousand Turkish soldiers were 
killed. 72 Unrest continued through the 1890s. In 1894 the Rijal 
nl-Ma c revolted, and by 1895 several other Tihama-'AsIri tribes 
rose. By 1898, c AsIr was in reality in a state of chaos. Insecurity 
prevailed everywhere in the region, and Turkish troops were sent 
from one place to the next to quench unrest, while armed Arabs 
harassed the Turks at every turn. As the century turned, the 
situation in c Asir made no turn for the better. In January 1903, 
the Rijal aI-Ma c once again joined the rebellion in c AsIr. In the 
same year the Turks imposed two new taxes on the Ghamd and 
Zahran districts of northern c Asir which the shaykhs refused to 
pay. Turkish forces were sent to the region, but were defeated 
and c Asir was described as ‘practically self-governing for the 
most part with little show of Ottoman authority’. 73 Efforts to end 
the trouble were hindered by the open revolt instigated by the 
new imam of San c a 3 , Imam Yahya who succeeded his father in 
1904. 74 This meant that by the end of 1904, insurrection was 
universal throughout the Yemen and c Asir. In January 1905 the 
iccently appointed new wait of the Yemen, Mahmud Nadlm Bey 
.mived at al-Hudayda. He managed, during his first year in 
ollice, to establish a frail order in the Yemen and c Asir, but not 

/(I John Baldry, ‘Imam Yahya and the Yemeni uprising of 1904-07’, 35. 

1 1 Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish Occupation’, 169, quoting 

London Foreign Office sources. 

U Ibid., 168-9. 

M Ibid., 173 

M For details on this revolt, see Baldry, ‘Imam Yahya and the YamanI 

uprising of 1904-1907’. 
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without great loss of Turkish as well as Arab lives. This was a 
frail order indeed, and it lasted for no longer than a year. 

The ground was prepared for the development of a new 
entity, the state created by Muhammad al-Yamani al-Idrisi. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS: 

AHMAD B. IDRIS AND THE IDRlSI TRADITION 


The Idris! state that arose in c As!r in 1906-26 may be seen as 
having been founded upon an existing structure—a structure 
originating in the Idris! Sufi tradition. To investigate the origin of 
the Idris! state it is therefore necessary to review the background 
of that tradition, from its founder, the Sufi shaykh Ahmad b. 
Idris, who was the great-grandfather of the leader of the Idris! 
state. 

The development of Sufism 

According to J.S. Trimingham,' the development of the Sufi 
orders in Islam can broadly be seen as falling into three roughly 
defined stages. 

In the first stage (c. 700-1100 AD), the idea of a mystical 
approach to Islam developed. Where orthodox Islam focused on 
the collective, societal traits of religion, individual devotees 
sought for a more personal, inner experience of Divine Reality. 
There developed the idea of a path, a way towards gnosis, intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the all-powerful and all-transcending God. 
The way towards enlightenment came to be seen as consisting of 
several stages, by which the seeker removed (one by one) the 
veils separating the human from the divine and finally obtained 
the ultimate goal of the journey, mystical union with the Creator. 
In the first centuries of Islam the individual seekers lived like 


I J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam , Oxford 1971, 1- 
104. This threefold division has been questioned by other authors 
who point out that it is not universally applicable. See for instance 
Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 1-4. 
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wandering faqlrs, reportedly often wearing woollen clothes. 
From this the term Sufism may have been derived (from Arabic 
suf- —wool, tasawwuf —Sufism). Around the year 1000, a pattern 
of master-apprentice relationships developed; the novice took 
instruction in the Way from an experienced master. Gradually 
there emerged centres of learning where several students took 
guidance from one shaykh. This process evolved alongside the 
spread of Islam and with the development of doctrines during the 
Abbasid period. This period is often referred to as the ‘Golden 
Age’ of Sufism. 

In the second stage a new feature of Sufism developed. The 
Sufi shaykh who passed on knowledge of the way to his 
students would do so in his name. The path ( tariqa ) thereby 
came to carry the name of the shaykh who founded it and as such 
it was spread by his disciples. This development took place in the 
Saljuq period, c. 1100-1400 AD. Connected to the idea of 
various tariqa s was also the concept of silsila (chain of trans¬ 
mission). As a shaykh would teach his madhhab (method) to his 
students, he would also trace the chain of knowledge backwards 
to its source, that is to the Prophet or his family and the Compa¬ 
nions. The students would then carry this knowledge further, 
thereby becoming one additional link in the chain, the silsila . In 
this period several teachers founded their own tarlqas, and in so 
doing traced their spiritual heritage backwards to the earlier 
mystics. 

At this stage the doctrines of Islamic theology and jurispru¬ 
dence (Jiqh ) were fully developed, formulating the Revealed 
Law, the shari c a. The further evolution of Sufism now had to 
conform to the doctrines of the orthodox Alania 3 to win their 
recognition. The Saljuqs encouraged this process in Arab lands 
by establishing orthodox schools but also by supporting centres 
which taught the mystical path. 

In the Maghreb, the Sufi tariqa s were slow to gain a foot¬ 
hold. Trimingham gives the implementation of strict Malik! fiqh 
as the reason for this. However, Sufism began to flourish also in 
the Maghreb from around 1100-1200 AD. 

Maghrebi Sufism was to be strongly linked to one name, 
Abu ’1-Hasan al-Shadhili (1196-1258). His teachings did not 
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emerge as a tariqa during his own lifetime, but were continued 
by his students in the scattered zawiyas (lodges, spiritual centres) 
where he had stayed. His principal student and khalifa 
(successor), Ahmad al-MursT (1219-87) kept up correspondence 
with the other Shadhill zawiyas and thus established a coherent 
network which was to become the Shadhiliyya tariqa. The 
Shadhiliyya spread throughout the Maghreb from this time, but it 
was by no means the only tariqa present in the region. The 
movement established itself in Morocco under the rule of the 
Marinids (c. 1250-1450). These rulers had the same function in 
Morocco as the Saljuqs had in the east. They founded orthodox 
madrasas (schools), but they also supported Sufi zawiyas. In 
fact in the Maghreb developments went even further and Sufi 
leaching became an accepted complement to traditional fiqh, not 
just a tolerated offshoot. 

The third stage in the development of Sufism (as given by 
Trimingham) starts around the year 1500, when the tariqas 
began to be organised into fully developed orders. The tariqas 
Itecame hierarchic brotherhoods into which the novice was initia¬ 
led. The emphasis tended to shift from the individual, mystical 
content to the collective function of the organisation. The local 
zawiyas, both urban and rural, persisted as before, and the basic 
beliefs of Sufism remained unchanged. 

It was the content of Sufi teaching that changed, and in the 
Maghreb this process was more clearly manifest than in other 
Islamic regions. The new element was a strong emphasis on the 
shaykh and his baraka (spiritual power, or ‘holiness’). To pos¬ 
sess baraka meant to be favoured by God, or to be a ‘friend of 
God’—a wali . 2 Baraka came to be regarded as something that 

2 From the Arabic root wala, to be near. The phrase is used in the 
Koran, for example 10:62, ‘Surely God’s friends—no fear shall be on 
them’ (Arberry’s translation). When used in a religious connection 
wali corresponds very much to the Christian term ‘saint’. This new 
element of popular belief evolved for a large part form the writings of 
'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Abi Bakr al-JazulI from 
Morocco (d. 1470). He was initiated into the Shadhiliyya. In his 
writings and teachings he elaborated on the system of possession of 
baraka and its hereditary properties. He did not found a tariqa in the 
conventional sense, but brought a new aim and direction to Sufism; 
First Encyclopaedia of Islam 1913-1936, Leiden 1987. 
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could be passed on or inherited. Consequently, whole groups 
took to claiming descent from known shaykhs or holy men. The 
tradition of venerating not only the shaykh, but his entire family 
became a typical Maghrebi phenomenon; people attached them - 
selves to holy men or families because they were favoured by 
God. The movement became a popular one, permeating every 
level of society. The concept of sacred families became an inte¬ 
gral part of every aspect of Maghrebi life, and popular practices 
such as the cult of saints and tomb veneration flourished. This 
development differed from that in the Mashreq (under Ottoman 
rule). There the trend was towards greater conformity with 
orthodoxy, since Ottoman power was strong and had its back¬ 
bone in the established c ulama°. 

According to Trimingham, the cost was the spiritual depth 
and mystical content of the Sufi way. The development described 
here has been termed the Shadhill-Jazull tradition, and it was the 
dominant element of religious life in Morocco by the time Ahmad 
b. Idris arrived in Fez in about 1770. 

Ahmad b. Idris in Morocco 

Ahmad b. Idris was born into the Hasan! sharifian class of 
Morocco. His date of birth is uncertain 3 and there are no 
contemporary sources from his life in the Maghreb. Of his 
immediate family and early life, very little is known. There are 
reports that he was taught by two of his brothers while still living 
in the family home. 

Around the age of twenty, that is around 1770, he moved to 
Fez to start his education at the Qarawiyyin. There he came into 
contact with the two main streams of Moroccan intellectual life, 
the orthodox c ulama :> and the teachings of the Sufis. At this 
point it should be noted that the division between these two 
‘branches’ was far from absolute; they were both active within 
the environment of the Qarawiyyin, despite the banning of Sufi 

3 O’Fahey lists five possible years, given by various sources. I will 
adopt the date given by the Adarisa of Luxor, 1163/1750; O'Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint, 32. The following on Ibn Idris’ years in Fez is 
largely based on O'Fahey, 27-53. 
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teaching at the school. 4 Ahmad b. Idris received a formal Islamic 
education and he was taught by some of the most influential 
Maghrebi scholars of his time. Some of his teachers were active 
within the revisionist group of Sultan Sldl Muhammad, others 
were not. 5 However, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
environment in which Ibn Idris was educated was marked by a 
clear will to reform. This general trend may have originated from 
(he sultan’s efforts to bring the Qarawiyyln scholars under his 
control, resulting in his decree about the curriculum at the school. 

On the other hand, in the late eighteenth century the urge to 
reform Islam from within was seen in many parts of the Muslim 
world. This impulse has often been viewed as a result of the 
‘Western challenge’, implying that the movement was reactive in 
nature. The most obvious argument against such theories is of 
course the Wahhabis of the Arabian Desert who had virtually no 
contact with the west at the time the doctrines of the movement 
evolved. 6 Other reform movements, such as that of Shah Wall 
Allah 7 in India also called for allowing ijtihad and the reform of 

4 The Moroccan Sultan Muhammad III was himself a scholar, and 
during his reign he took a great interest in the curriculum taught at 
the Qarawiyyln. The sultan favoured a stronger emphasis on the 
original sources in the study of fiqh. He can thus be seen as a 
representative of the ahl al-hadtth (the people of Prophetic 
tradition), a movement towards greater purity in the teaching of 
Islamic doctrine. In 1788 he issued a decree in which he forbade the 
use of secondary material in the teaching of hadith at the Qarawiyin. 
In the same decree the teaching of Sufism at the school was 
forbidden; O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 34. 

*> See ibid., 35-8 for an overview of Ibn Idris’ teachers. The names 
include Ibn Suda, Ibn Klran and Ibn Shaqrun al-Fasi. 
t> The Wahhabi movement based its ideology on the teachings of 
Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab, bom in the Arabian desert in 1703. 
He attacked the veneration of the tombs of saints and holy men and 
spoke against the 'ultima 3 for having accepted such practices. The 
teachings of Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab aroused fear and hostility among 
the religious establishment, and he was expelled from the great 
teaching centres. He then sought protection from the Najdi prince 
Muhammad b. Sa c ud who granted him asylum. 

1 Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawi (1703-62) may be called the founder of 
Islamic modernism. He completed numerous works expressing his 
radically new thinking, but attempts to implement his ideas met with 
failure; Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edn, Leiden 1960- (henceforth 
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Islamic society. Thus, the urge to reform can also be seen to have 
come from within the umma (the Muslim community), as a result 
of the overall sense of social and moral decay and the obvious 
discrepancy between the ideal society of the first Muslims and the 
society of the day. In the Maghreb, the spread of Islam had 
occurred largely by the help of Sufism, but over the years the 
incorporation of local beliefs and practices had produced a set of 
teachings quite different from that of the early mystics who origi¬ 
nally had brought the faith. Now, the impulse for change was 
also present in Sufi circles and by the time Ibn Idris was brought 
into contact with these groups, the seeds of revival had already 
been sown. 

Ahmad b. Idris seems to have been initiated into the mystical 
disciplines only at a later stage in his education and his masters 
came from the Shadhiliyya tradition. His first shaykh was a 
Mauritanian scholar known as Muhammad Limjaydri b. Habib 
Allah al-Shinqlti and through him Ibn Idris was introduced to his 
(by most reports) principal master, c Abd al-Wahhab al-Tazi. 8 
Little is known about this important figure who apparently had a 
profound influence on Ibn Idris’ spiritual development. Ibn Idris 
is said to have stayed with al-Tazi for four years, until the latter’s 
death in 1792. After that Ibn Idris stayed with the one who was 
to be his last master, Abu ’1-Qasim al-Wazir. From these 
shaykhs Ibn Idris took many Sufi affiliations, mainly within the 
Shadhiliyya but also others. 

Ibn Idris was affiliated with Sufi circles that had within them 
‘seeds of change’. In saying this we cannot refer to Ibn Idris’ 
own masters, since relatively little is known about these figures. 
The assumption of a Sufi-based Maghrebi drive towards revival 
is based on the life and teachings of another mystic who stayed at 
intervals in Fez at the same time as Ibn Idris. This person is 
Ahmad al-Tijanl. 9 We do not know the nature of the contact 
between al-Tijanl and Ibn Idris, or even if there was any contact 


EH 2 )). 

8 Concerning Ibn Idris’ Sufi affiliations in Fez, see O’Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint, 38-9. 

9 On al-Tijanl, see O’Fahey, op.cit., 46, and Vikdr, Sufi and Scholar, 
58-60 and Sources for SaniisT Studies, Bergen 1996, 23-7. 
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at all. What we do know is that both of them were to found 
orders or traditions of enormous influence on several African 
societies. It seems likely that they knew of each other and that the 
thoughts expressed by al-Tijani in the late 1700s were known in 
the Fez milieu, Ibn Idris included. 

Al-Tijani’s name is linked to the concept tariqa 
Muhammadiyya or ‘The Muhammadan Way’. The same concept 
lias been used as an overall label for the orders that came into 
being in the nineteenth century, the orders derived from Ibn Idris 
l>eing among them. Tariqa Muhammadiyya is usually described 
as a rejection of the ultimate goal of mystical union with God. 
Instead the Sufi should concentrate on achieving ‘union with the 
spirit of the Prophet’ by focusing his spiritual exercises on the 
Prophet. 10 This shift has been linked to the wider movement 
described above, the desire to reform Islam by returning to the 
original hadith in formulating the Law, and stricter conformity to 
doctrine. Following this line of reasoning, the Prophet is the 
ultimate authority, and to achieve union with him will enable the 
seeker to gain access to the message in its uncorrupted form. 
This approach to mysticism is also associated with more sober 
practices, rejection of saint worship and cult elements and 
conformity to the sharVa. 

Al-Tijani is reported to have received the way directly from 
the Prophet in a vision. His way was therefore not transmitted 
through the various links of a silsila. The tariqa Tijaniyya was 
taken directly by al-Tijani from the final and undisputed autho- 
lity, and on this basis al-Tijani claimed to be ‘the seal of the 
saints’. Ibn Idris came to be the other renowned exponent of the 
fariqa Muhammadiyya (and he states in one of his letters that he 
took the way from his teacher, al-Tazi, who in tum had taken it 
from the Prophet). * 1 

It) See R.S. O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism reconsidered', Der 
Islam, Ixx, 1, 1993, 52-87, for a discussion of Neo-Sufi teachings in 
relation to the concept tariqa Muhammadiyya. With reference to the 
writings of the IdrisI tradition, O’Fahey and Radtke argue that ‘the 
imitatio Muhammadi was a means, a way to the union with God—and 
not a substitute’ (p. 70). 

II In a letter to Muhammad c Uthman al-Mirghani, Ibn Idris stated that: 
‘And there is another version of the chain which is higher than this. 
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EH 2 )). 

8 Concerning Ibn Idris’ Sufi affiliations in Fez, see O’Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint, 38-9. 

9 On al-Tijanf, see O'Fahey, op.cit., 46, and Vikdr, Sufi and Scholar, 
58-60 and Sources for SanusT Studies, Bergen 1996, 23-7. 
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10 See R.S. O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-SuFism reconsidered’, Der 
Islam, Ixx, 1, 1993, 52-87, for a discussion of Neo-Sufi teachings in 
relation to the concept fariqa Muhammadiyya. With reference to the 
writings of the ldrisl tradition, O’Fahey and Radtke argue that ‘the 
imitatio Muhammadi was a means, a way to the union with God—and 
not a substitute' (p. 70). 

11 In a letter to Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghanl, Ibn Idris stated that: 
‘And there is another version of the chain which is higher than this. 
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When Ahmad b. Idris left Fez, probably in 1798, he had 
spent 30 years at the Qarawiyyin. 12 He was now an experienced 
scholar and a Sufi. The society he had lived in was one seeking 
change. The period of Ibn Idris’ stay was a time when the two 
streams of Islamic scholarliness, Sufism and scholarly teaching, 
searched for a new orientation, a revival. 

For the following 30 years we have very little information 
about the life of Ibn Idris. He travelled eastwards along the coast 
to Cairo, where he reportedly gave lectures at al-Azhar. 13 In 
1799 he arrived in Mecca, but before that he may have made his 
first trip to Upper Egypt. This region seems to have been an 
important one for Ibn Idris, yet we do not know when and on 
how many occasions he visited it. His arrival in Upper Egypt in 
1814 appears to be well documented and on this occasion he 
spent several years in the village of al-Zayniyya near Luxor, 
which was later to become an important centre for the Idris! 
tradition. There exists a French account describing a revolt in 
Upper Egypt in 1824-25 initiated by ‘un moghrebin Ahmed-ebn- 
Dris, revenait de la Mecque par Kosseir’. 14 If this episode refers 
to the same Ahmad b. Idris, it indicates two things. Firstly, that 
Ibn Idris visited Upper Egypt again, after his return to Mecca 
around 1819. Secondly it indicates a political activism so far not 
associated with Ibn Idris. 

When not living in Upper Egypt, Ibn Idris lived as a teacher 


for we received the way from our aforementioned Shaykh c Abd al- 
Wahhab (al-TazI), and he received it from the Prophet, may God bless 
him and grant him peace Thomassen and Radtke, Letters, 67. 

12 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 50. 

13 Ibid., 52. 

14 F. Mengin, Histoire Sommaire de I'Egypte sous le Gouvernement de 
Mohammad-Aly, Paris 1839 5-6. Quoted by O’Fahey, op.cit., 56. To 
the sources given in Enigmatic Saint on the revolt of ‘Ibn Idris’, one 
may add Muhammad c Abd al-Rahim Al-Nida 3 fi daf* al-iftira Cairo 
1371/1953, 82. This work by a Sudanese historian describes ‘Ibn 
Idris’ as one Ahmad al-ldrisl al-Isnawi who proclaimed himself to be 
the mahdt in Upper Egypt. After his defeat at the hands of the govern¬ 
ment forces, he fled to the Sudan where he stayed in Dongola and died 
near al-Dabba. The question of who this Ibn Idris was, and if he was 
‘our’ Ibn Idris has still to be resolved. See also discussion by Vik0r, 
Sufi and Scholar, 106-8. 
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in lhe Hijaz. Mecca became the base for his preaching, and 
during his years there he reached great influence but also contro¬ 
versy. From around 1800, the entire Hijaz underwent a major 
political upheaval. If Ibn Idris’s coming to Mecca was spurred 
by devotional motives, he too was forced to consider the ideolo¬ 
gical standpoint of Mecca’s new rulers, the Wahhabis. 

Ibn Idris in Mecca: A controversial shaykh 

ll)ii Idris arrived in Mecca in the first half of 1799. 15 He was to 
icmain in the Hijaz for the next 30 years, with exception of the 
years spent in Egypt. He evidently came to Mecca only for devo¬ 
tional reasons 16 and once there started teaching in various parts 
of the city. However, before long his teaching aroused contro¬ 
versy among the c ulamd :> establishment. It is difficult to find out 
what happened, given that we really do not know exactly what 
Ibn Idris taught in Mecca. The core of the charges against him 
are given by al-Mirghani: ‘The burden of their rejection ( al - 
inkdr) of him was because of his reliance ( c amalihi) on the 
Sunna, in that he did not follow any school, but his reliance was 
ini the Book and (the Prophet’s) Sunna’. 17 Rejection of the 
'fanaticism of the schools’ ( ta c assub al-madhahib) has been 
described as one of the hallmarks of the Neo-Sufi movements in 
general and the Idrisi tradition in particular. Undoubtedly, this 
was a subject of great importance to Ibn Idris and it is also 
•.tressed by his most famous students. The much-favoured return 
to the sources of Law would, logically, mean that one had the 
option to circumvent the ijtihad performed by the early 
scholars—and in this perspective the absolute division between 
the four schools became less relevant. In addition, in the view of 
ll»n Idris and others, the division led to splits in the Muslim 
community which had not been there in the times of the Prophet. 
Again, we see the will to restore the original power of Islam as a 


15 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 58. This section on Ibn Idris’ Meccan 
years is largely based on the reconstruction by O’Fahey, pp. 58-80. 

I 6 Al-Mirghani depicts him as leading an ascetic life, spending his time 
teaching and performing the rituals of the circumambulation etc; 
O’Fahey, Engimatic Saint, 63. 

17 Ibid., 64. 
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unifying and society-building force. 

If the views of Ibn Idris aroused opposition among the 
Meccan c ulama one should suppose that his teachings would 
be under much heavier attack after the arrival of the Wahhabis in 
1803. Strangely, this seems not to have been the case. A report 
by al-Mirghanl states that Ibn Idris entered into direct contact 
with Sa c ud b. e Abd al- c Az!z upon his arrival. 18 Surprising as it 
may seem, the fact is that during the ten years of Wahhabi occu¬ 
pation Ibn Idris continued to live and teach in Mecca. The 
Wahhabis did not have a reputation of showing great tolerance 
towards people they considered unbelievers. That in this case 
they allowed a Sufi shaykh to continue his activity while others 
were harassed, expelled or even executed, is clearly a puzzle. 
The explanation may lie in the exact nature of what Ibn Idris 
actually taught in Mecca, but, as already stated, very little mate¬ 
rial exists to inform us on this. What we can do is to draw some 
loose comparisons between the IdrlsI set of teachings and 
Wahhabi doctrine. 

Firstly, Ibn Idris had gained reputation as a learned teacher 
of the Koran and the Sunna. In his view, the scriptures were 
sources of law to which the scholar could, and should, apply his 
own intellect. This meant to oppose taqlid, and opening for 
individual ijtihad. On this standpoint Ibn Idris and the Wahhabis 
could agree. Secondly, the overall aim of reform was a common 
element of the Wahhabis and Ibn Idris. For both this implied a 
process of purification of the faith. However, to Ibn Idris this 
was to happen within the framework of Sufism, to the Wahhabis 
Sufism was one of the undesirable elements. 

Significantly, Ibn Idris chose to leave Mecca for Upper 
Egypt in 1813 when another army entered the Haramayn. This 
was the army of Muhammad C A1I Pasha. 

We do not know when Ibn Idris returned from Upper 
Egypt, but it seems that he was back in Mecca by the early 
1820s. Then, in 1827-28 he left the Hijaz and travelled with his 
entourage southwards to the Yemen by ship. Why he left is an 
open question. We do not know if he was expelled by the 

18 Ibid., 65. 

19 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 78-9. 
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religious establishment or if he himself chose to go. 

Why he chose the Yemen as his final home is another 
unanswered question. He had several Yemenis among his 
students in Mecca, and his contact with Yemen and c AsIr may 
have been cultivated through these individuals. Ibn Idris himself 
states in a letter that he chose the Yemen because its people were 
highly praised by the Prophet for their faith and piety. He also 
states that ‘the second reason was that the Yemen is closer to the 
I laramayn than elsewhere’. 20 

I he students 

Ibn Idris was a scholar as well as a shaykh of the Sufi way and 
naturally much of his time was devoted to teaching, both the 
Islamic sciences and the mystical disciplines. In Mecca he 
recruited several students, individuals gathering around the 
master to take knowledge and guidance from him. One of his 
inincipal students was Muhammad c Uthman al-MlrghanT, who 
later founded the Khatmiyya, which was to become very influen¬ 
tial in the Sudan. However, the one student who seems to have 
formed the closest relationship with Ibn Idris is Muhammad b. 

’ Alt al-SanusI. He was to spread the teachings of Ibn Idris to 
new areas, and in so doing he elaborated the loose set of Idris! 
teachings into a highly structured tariqa, or, one might call it, 
community. The development of the order he founded, the 
SanDsiyya, invites comparison with the process which led to the 
establishment of the Idris! state in the twentieth century. 

Muhammad b. c Ali al-Sanusi 

AI Sanust was born in Algeria in December 1787. 21 He moved 
to I ez in 1805-06 to study at the Qarawiyyin where he remained 
until possibly 1815. During his years in Fez he received a 
thorough Islamic education and reportedly took many tariqa s, 
mostly, but not all, from within the Shadhiliyya tradition. He 
also met al-Tijan! and some sources state that he was initiated 


.'0 Tliomassen and Radtke, Letters, 169. 
> I Vikcir, Sufi and Scholar, 22. 
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into the Tijaniyya. 22 i„ the period f rom 1815 to 1826 he comple¬ 
ted his first pilgrimage and also spent some years in Cairo where 
he studied at al-Azhar. It seems that al-Sanfisi was still a talib, a 
seeker, in these years, despite his considerable learning. Howe¬ 
ver, the qulb, the pole he was seeking was not to be found in 
Cairo but in Mecca. In 1826 he travelled to the Hijaz. 23 

Ziadeh describes the stay in Cairo as a disappointment to al - 
Sanusi, for two reasons.24 First the scholarly climate in Cairo 
was less stimulating than he had expected. Secondly, according 
to Ziadeh, his views were treated with scepticism bv the 
c ulama\ 2S 

Al-SanOsi arrived in Mecca after Turco-Egyptian rule had 
been established there and the Wahhabis eliminated as a military 
threat. He studied with many teachers there, but the most impor¬ 
tant influence was undoubtedly Ibn Idris. Although they cannot 
have spent more than about two years together in Mecca, their 
relationship apparently was one of great spiritual depth. Al- 
SanusI was Ibn Idris’ principal student and when the ageing 
master left for the Yemen in 1827-28, he appointed al-SanusI his 
khalifa in Mecca by saying ‘Ibn al-SanusI is of us and we are of 
him. He is our khalifa and stands in our place’. 26 


22 Vikar (ibid ., 60) points out that this may be possible. Only after the 
death of al-Tijani did the Tijaniyya become an exclusive order, 
meaning that the members had to renounce other affiliations 

23 Ibid., 89-90. 

24 Nicola A. Ziadeh, The Sanusiyya. A study of a revivalist movement 
in Islam, Leiden 1968, 39-40. 

25 The alleged controversy between al-SanQsl and the ' ulama" of al- 
Azhar is not based on contemporary sources. There exist two/arwds 
(religious rulings) issued against al-Sanust by two shaykhs at the 
university, but both of these are of a later date (after 1840, that is 
long after al-SanOst left al-Azhar and after he had settled in 
Cyrenaica). These two fat was are discussed by VikBr. Sufi and 
Scholar, 247-64. 

26 Vik 0 r, Sufi and Scholar, 112. This formal act seems to indicate that 
the Idris! teachings by now were organized into some kind of 
permanent structure. However, there are few other indications that 
any sort of hierachical system was organized during Ibn Idris' 
lifetime. 
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Muhammad c Uthman al-Mirghani 

Al-Mirghani came from a Meccan family, and joined Ibn Idris 
during the latter’s stay there. 27 Around 1815 the teacher sent the 
barely 20 year-old student on a brief missionary trip to Eritrea. 
When Ibn Idris left Mecca upon the arrival of Muhammad c AlI’s 
forces in 1813, al-Mirghani travelled with him to al-Zayniyya in 
Upper Egypt. From there he set out for the Sudan, against the 
advice of his master. Al-Mirghani stayed in the Sudan from 
approximately 1816 until 1822 (at the earliest), when he rejoined 
Ibn Idris in Mecca. While in the Sudan, al-Mirghani initiated 
numerous followers and built zawiya s for them. There are some 
indications that the order established by al-Mirghani, the Khat- 
miyya, had already come into existence at this time. 

From the correspondence between Ibn Idris and al-Mirghani 
m the Sudan we can piece together a picture of the relationship 
between the two men. Evidently, Ibn Idris showed little or no 
interest in the organisational achievements of al-Mirghani, rather 
Ins main concern was the spiritual development of his student. 

I he picture is that of a mature shaykh trying to restrain his ambi¬ 
tious young student from losing sight of the spiritual goal: 
'Understand, my son, that although the people of your time 
appear to be flattering you, their hearts are filled with feeble 
Intentions, which will bring no profit with God’. 28 


Urn Idris’ final years in c AsIr 

I he ageing shaykh (now approaching his eightieth year) arrived 
in Tabid in 1243/1827-8 together with his following. Once there, 
Ibn Idris held teaching sessions both for his elite students and for 
the ‘commoners’. The scholarly establishment of the Tihama 
were mainly of the ShafTl school whereas those in San c a 3 were 
<>l the Zaydl persuasion. 29 Reports from al-Hasan b c Akish, a 

II On the life of Muhammad “Uthman al-Mirghani, see Karrar, Sufi 
brotherhoods. Chapters 3 to 4, 42-102, and Thommasen and Radtke, 
Letters, Chapter 2, 42-117. 

' It Thomassen and Radtke, Letters, 53. 

for religious divisions in the Yemen, and the link between religious 
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,’K Thomassen and Radtke, Letters, 53. 
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student who joined Ibn Idris in Sabya, indicate that both groups 
viewed the ageing master with great respect and sympathy. 30 
Their teachings with regard to the ijtihad/taqlid _issue were relati¬ 
vely similar, a point which is emphasised by c Akish who studied 
both with the qadi of San c a 3 , Muhammad b. C A1T al-Shawkani 
(d. 1850) and with Ibn Idris in Sabya. In this perspective the 
Yemeni c ulamd :> may be seen as a peripheral group, far from the 
scholarly establishment of Mecca or Cairo. As such, they were 
representatives of new, independent thinking. Ibn Idris was to 
them a celebrated teacher, propagating the same views. But, if 
the Yemeni scholars represented new ideas in contrast to the great 
centres like Mecca or Cairo, they certainly represented the local 
establishment compared to the Wahhabi sympathisers of the 
c AsIrT mountains. Thus, Ibn Idris encountered in the Yemen a 
different constellation from that in Mecca; this time he had the 
c ulamd :> on his side and the Wahhabis as his opponents. 

After his travels in the Tihama, Ibn Idris travelled towards 
Abu c Arish to settle there upon an invitation from the scholars of 
that town. While staying in Sabya he learned that an Egyptian 
army was staying at Abu c Arish which at the time was ruled by 
sharlf Husayn b. c Ali Haydar under Egyptian suzerainty. Appa¬ 
rently, the presence of Egyptian forces made Ibn Idris abandon 
his plans and instead settle in Sabya with all his followers in 
January/February 1830. 31 

Sabya was then under control of Ibn Mujaththil of the Banu 
Mughayd, and it may seem a bit of a puzzle that Ibn Idris chose 
to settle in a Wahhabi-oriented place where he was not really 
very welcome, given that he had friends all along the Tihama. 
We must keep in mind that Ibn Idris had encountered less 
problems with the Wahhabis in Mecca than with the c ulamd :> , 
particularly after the Turco-Egyptian take-over. With this back¬ 
ground, it seems that the shaykh chose the lesser of two evils 
when he opted for Sabya as his final home. 32 


and tribal divisions, see Dresch, Tribes, Government and History, 1- 
16 . 

30 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 83-4 and 90-2. 

3 1 Ibid., 92-3. 

32 Ibn Idris’ decision to settle in Sabya rather than the Tihama may have 
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His arrival was bound to cause controversy among the local 
religious leaders.- 53 Ibn Idris, despite his age, took up teaching 
as usual; Koran and Sunna as well as mystical texts and rituals. 
A local Wahhabi, Ibn Surur, reacted to the practices of Ibn Idris’ 
followers and presented his accusations in a letter to the ruler Ibn 
Mujaththil. His allegations were a Wahhabi’s reaction to the 
beliefs and practices of the Sufis; their doctrines, rituals and 
moral conduct. The Idris! group were denounced for venerating 
their shaykh in a manner suitable to God alone, and for associa¬ 
ting with marriageable women and young boys. Other allegations 
concerned the time of prayer, and the Sufi rituals were attacked 
lor containing elements like games, dancing and handclapping as 
well as the raised voices in the chanting of the dhikr. 

For Ibn Mujaththil, this was an embarrassment and an addi¬ 
tional problem in an already tense political situation. He had to 
balance his position carefully between the Wahhabis in his own 
t amp, the Tihama c ulama :> , and the Egyptians with their military 
power. The picture c Akish creates of Ibn Mujaththil is that of a 
pragmatic leader confronted with the passions of his followers. 
Incidentally, the picture of Ibn Idris stands out as much the same; 
an elderly shaykh not always able to restrain his devotees. 

To clear the matter a public debate was set in Sabya in 
(K lober/November 1832, and the event is recorded by c Akish 
who also states that Ibn Idris emerged the ‘winner’ of the con¬ 
troversy. The two sides consisted of the Tihama c ulama 3 in 
support of Ibn Idris on the one side and the c AsIrI Wahhabl- 
oiiented scholars on the other. In the debate itself the opponents 
«»l Ibn Idris brought forth their allegations which (according to 
' Akish) were elegantly defended by him. 34 


a more practical aspect. Sabya is situated in the mountains, and the 
climate is favourable compared to the extreme heat and humidity of 
the Tihama. To the elderly and frail shaykh this may have been 
teason enough. New sources indicate that Ibn Idris took this into 
consideration; O’Fahey, personal communication. 

1 I For Ibn Idris’ controversy with the local Wahhabis, and the Sabya 
debate, see O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 98-106 and ‘Games, dancing 
and handclapping. A Sufi controversy in South Arabia’ in H. Palva 
and K.S. Vik0r (eds.). The Middle East: Unity and Diversity, 
Copenhagen: NIAS Books 1993, 123-33. 

M Munazarat Sayyidi Ahmad b. Idris (r) wa-fuqaha 3 al-Najdiyya, ed. al- 
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Ibn Idris remained in Sabya for the last five years of his life. 
He died there on 21 October 1837 in his eighty-seventh year. 35 
He left behind numerous students and followers, besides al- 
SanOsI and al-Mirghanl. A third prominent student who had 
joined Ibn Idris in c Asir was the Sudanese Ibrahim al-Rashid 
who stayed with the shaykh until the latter’s death 36 

Finally, Ibn Idris left behind his own sons; e Abd al- c Al who 
was only seven years old, and Muhammad al-Qutb who was 36 
years when his father died. The younger son, c Abd al- c Al, 
reportedly had been left with al-SanGsI as guardian and tutor in 
Mecca, but arrived in the Yemen together with al-SanusI upon 
learning of the master’s death. 37 

c Akish comments about events after the death of the Moroc¬ 
can saint: ‘After his death, his companions dispersed in different 
directions and that was the end of this blessed community’. 38 

As it will be seen in the following chapter, a definite end to 
the Idrisls in c AsIr it was not. The students may have set out ‘in 
different directions’, but the son, Muhammad al-Qutb stayed on. 
His life was to be a quiet one, yet from him derives the Idris! 


Hasan b. Ahmad c Akish, Cairo n.d. 

35 O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 105. 

36 On the life and background of Ibrahim al-Rashid and his relation to 
Ibn Idris, see ibid., 154-62. See also Kanar, Sufi brotherhoods, 103- 
5. 

37 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 135. See also discussion by Vik 0 r, Sufi 
and Scholar, 118 n. 45, on the question of which of the Idris! sons 
had stayed with al-SanQsi in Mecca. If c Abd al- c Al was only six or 
seven years old, he must have been bom around 1830, i.e. after Ibn 
Idris came to the Yemen, and can thus not have been left with al- 
SanOsI in Mecca. Yet, it is also unlikely that it should be Muhammad 
al-Qutb, a man approaching his thirties, who should stay in Mecca 
with al-Sandsi as guardian. Also, Muhammad al-Idrisi, third 
generation AdSrisa in c AsIr, explicitly wrote that Muhammad al-Qutb 
was with his father in his last days; Muhammad b. c All al-Idrisi, 
Risdlat al-awrad al-ldrfsiyya, Cairo 1978; referred to by Vikpr, ibid., 
118n. One possible solution to this may be that the son who was left 
in Mecca was neither c Abd al- c Al nor al-Qutb, but another son, 
perhaps Mustafa, who is said to have died young, shortly after his 
father’s death; O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 119 and Karrar, Sufi 
Brotherhoods, 54. 

38 Quoted, O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 106. 
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Irtulilion in c AsIr. From the same line came the most activist 
representative of the entire IdrisI tradition, in the figure of 
Muhammad al-Idrisf. 

The teachings of Ahmad b. Idris: Pointing towards political 
activism? 

To search for motives for political activism in the teachings of 
Ahmad b. Idris is a difficult, if not impossible task, for the 
simple reason that no comprehensive overview of his teachings 
mists. 39 This study does not attempt to present a full analysis of 
possible political implications in the teachings of Ibn Idris. My 
intention is to describe the political activism of Muhammad al- 
lilrlsl and the sequence of events constituting the rise and fall of 
the IdrisI state. However, in order to present an analysis of the 
Ideological foundations of this short-lived state, it is natural to 
turn to the teachings of the founder of the IdrisI tradition. Can 
we point to any particular elements in the teachings of Ibn Idris 
which may be said to encourage political activism, and if so, 
which may have been part of the heritage of Muhammad al- 
Idrlsl? 

Political activism is often referred to as a hallmark of the 
‘Neo-Sufi’ orders, as opposed to the traditional ones, which 
were considered introvert, local-based, truly mystical orders with 
emphasis on the religious elements. But when describing this 
nllegcd activism authors often refer to accomplishments rather 
Hum to the actual teachings of the Sufi shaykhs. In the case of the 
Idilsi tradition, its activism has often been described on the basis 
of tire organisational and political aspects of the orders created by 
lire IdrisI students (al-SanusI in particular). 

1') The lack of any study of the writings from Ibn Idris (and other ‘Neo- 
Sufis’ such as his disciple al-SanQsi) is pointed out by O’Fahey and 
Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, 52-4. Several works have 
survived, but these are for the most part impersonal works such as 
Koran commentaries or fiqh. O’Fahey and Radtke argue that this type 
of writing does not reveal much about the author’s motives, unless 
very closely studied. Since such study has yet to be done, the concept 
of ‘Neo-Sufism’ still derives largely from reports by French and 
Italian travellers and scholars, and not from the writings of the ‘Neo- 
Sufis’ themselves. 
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To accept this without question may lead us into a circular 
argument; Because its representatives were politically active, the 
IdrisI teachings promote political activism. This does not neces¬ 
sarily have to be true. When any organisation or group chooses 
to take an active part in contemporary society, this may stem 
from a number of reasons, be they ad hoc (such as taking up the 
battle against invaders) or more general (such as trying to insti¬ 
gate a particular development or process). Political involvement 
may even be directly contrary to group-ideology, but takes place 
because of extraordinary events in the immediate society. In other 
words, the drive towards political activism may be seen as deri¬ 
ving from socio-political circumstances, not merely from some 
elements in the set of teachings adhered to. 

Having said this, I shall nevertheless point to two aspects of 
Ibn Idris’ teachings which, in my opinion, point in the direction 
of political activism; the insistence on ijtihad and the emphasis on 
missionary activity. In doing so, I emphasise that these aspects 
alone do not directly lead to outright political activism. Rather, 
they harbour a tendency towards activism which may or may not 
take place—depending on circumstances. 

Ijtihad: Religious process with political implications? 

Muslim scholars declared the ‘gates of ijtihad ’ closed in the 10- 
eleventh century, after a process which resulted in the consolida¬ 
tion of the Law, the sharVa . 40 The task of the ruler would now 
be to implement God’s will on earth, that is to maintain legisla¬ 
tion based on the sharVa. Gradually, this became more an ideal 
than a reality. The Divine Law was, little by little, undermined in 
everyday practice, as the rules proved difficult to implement in 
full. 

How did the c ulama 3 react to this development? Most 
scholars adopted what has been termed the ‘traditionalist’ 

40 There are several historical works concerned with the development of 
Islamic Law and the process of ijtihad. In the present section, 
discussion is based on the following works: John Esposito, Islam: 
The Straight Path, Oxford 1988 and Daniel Pipes, In the Path of God. 
Islam and Political Power, New York 1983. 
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iilliliule; they accepted the actual state of affairs and chose instead 
in press for gradual reforms. Their attitude was justified by an 
overriding will to preserve the Islamic community—despite its 
imperfections. Consequently, the scholarly class would support 
lhe mler by keeping quiet. This balance of mutual dependency 
between religious and worldly leaders has been termed ‘the 
Medieval Synthesis’. 41 

This Medieval Synthesis was a power-balance designed to 
piescrve the status quo and as such it prevailed until the arrival of 
the Western powers in the nineteenth century. Yet, even before 
tins there were calls for breaking this well-established pattern, 
one of the loudest being that of Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab. As we have 
seen, he called for ijtihdd, fora new interpretation of the sources 
iu\iil al-fiqh). Later came Sufi leaders like Ibn Idris, calling for 
ilu- individuals’ right to interpret the Koran and the Sunna. 

How could the call for ijtihdd have political implications? As 
mentioned, the mutual dependency between c ulama J and sultan 
wiis one designed to preserve—to maintain a society that had 
piovcd to work. The call for ijtihad implied a new dynamism as 
die Wahhabis rejected the idea of compromise to sustain a larger 
good. To undertake a new process of ijtihad meant to reject, not 
only the Medieval Synthesis, but also the early scholars as ab¬ 
solute authorities. The Law was laid down for ever, yes, but 
individuals should be free to interpret the sources to the ability of 
their intellect. In its final consequence the call for ijtihdd embo¬ 
died a rejection of all authority save that of God. 

As a final remark on this subject, it should be noted that the 
teachings of Ibn Idris insisted on ijtihad. 42 This does not mean, 
however, that the political implications described above were an 
overt element in his teachings (Ibn Idris remained essentially a 
ndigious mystic, he was by no means a political leader). What 
may be stressed is the ‘liberating’ effect of the call for ijtihdd. To 
be free to apply one’s intellect to Revelation could, in the next 
step, mean freedom to question the existing structure of society. 

I Inis, the ‘Neo-Sufi’ orders contained an element that made 
political activism possible, but not necessarily inevitable. 

II Pipes, In the Path of God, 57-63. 

I.’ See discussion by O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 73-5 and 199-200. 
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Missionary activity: Religious activism with political 
consequences? 

The teachings of Ibn Idris contained an impulse towards missio¬ 
nary activity. The Way of Ibn Idris was spread both by himself 
and his students during his lifetime, most notably in Upper Egypt 
and the Sudan. That such an impulse existed is shown by Ibn 
Idris’ own life and by his sending off students to other lands, 
such as the young al-Mlrghan! being sent to Eritrea. 43 

To spread his Way would necessarily mean establishing 
groups of followers in regions where other forms of local orga¬ 
nisation prevailed. Since Idris! missionary activity for the most 
part took place in areas away from the great centres of lear¬ 
ning, 44 the Idris! representatives did not have to face the hostility 
of the c ulama 3 . Also, regions like Eritrea and the Sudan were 
Muslim, but with more elements of local custom incorporated 
into Islamic practice and belief. The power-balance described 
above was present, but on a smaller scale than was the case in the 
Islamic heartlands. 

It seems that in the view of Ibn Idris himself, the spreading 
of his Sufi way was entirely unconnected to any form of organi¬ 
sation or social structure; his missionary imperative was solely a 
religious activity. 45 To build a zawiya for the followers meant 

43 The impulse towards missionary activity is perhaps more evident 
from the acts of Ibn Idris than his writings, as he sent his students to 
teach the Way in other lands. However, the same impulse can be 
found in the personal correspondence of Ibn Idris, where he gives 
advice and help to his students ‘in the field’. See for instance 
Thomassen and Radtke, Letters , 71. where Ibn Idris instructs al- 
Mirghanl on the dhikr to teach to the brethren in the Sudan (even 
though he at First tried to discourage al-M!rghani from going there). 

44 With the exception of the Yemen which held a strong scholarly 
tradition of its own, with learning centres and many renowned 
scholars. 

45 In the letters from Ibn Idris to al-Mlrghanl (Thomassen and Radtke, 
Letters, 42-117) one may read—if only between the lines—the 
difference in attitude between the master and the student. O'Fahey 
discusses these differences in Enigmatic Saint, 142-53, deducing 
from the letters that the master attempted to restrain his student from 
his tendency to overt activism among people, and a return to the 
spiritual striving towards knowledge or illumination. 
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exactly that; a centre for religious devotion and nothing more. 

I lowever, it proved difficult to dissociate religious activism from 
some sort of social organisation, especially in societies were 
« mtraJ leadership was weak or absent. Al-Sanusl’s work among 
tin* nomads of Cyrenaica is a striking example. There the Way 
l>c. mne more than a new system of dhikr and prayer; it became a 
new locus for social organisation. 

The teachings of Ibn Idris may not have contained elements 

■ ■I overt political activism, but it did contain elements of religious 
in tivism—to spread the knowledge of this particular Sufi path to 
new followers. An imperative to one form of activism (religious) 
mny lead to another (political), but it does not necessarily have to 
do mi Again, the prevailing circumstances in a surrounding 
'mi idy will be decisive as to whether or not the missionary turns 

■ 'immunity- or even state-builder. This should be kept in mind 
" Imi we later discuss the foundations of the IdrlsI state in e AsIr. 
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THE ADARISA QUIESCENT: 

MUHAMMAD AL-QUTB AND c ALl B. MUHAMMAD 

IN c ASlR 

It is unclear whether Ibn Idris’ principal students, al-Sanusi and 
al-Mlrghani, were with him in his last days before his death on 
21 October 1837. 1 The leader of the IdrlsI followers in Sabya 
seems to have been the Sudanese Ibrahim al-Rashid, who was 
around twenty-five years old in 1837. The relation between these 
three men has been described as one of rivalry, implying that the 
death of Ibn Idris triggered some sort of succession dispute. 2 
Whether or not we are dealing with a succession dispute in the 
conventional sense, it is still extraordinary that the eldest son, 
Muhammad al-Qutb, never put himself forth as a potential leader 
of the IdrlsI group. 

He seems to have been content to leave the leadership to al- 
Rashid, despite the fact that the latter was almost ten years his 
junior. It seems clear that Muhammad al-Qutb regarded Ibrahim 
al-Rashid as his father’s true successor. 3 Shortly after the death 

1 Vik0r states that al-Sanusi was in Mecca when his master died; Vik0r, 
Sufi and Scholar, 118. With regard to al-Mlrghani, O’Fahey points to 
the fact that he is not mentioned by c Akish among those 
accompanying Ibn Idris to Sabya ( Enigmatic Saint, 153). On the 
other hand, Karrar states that al-Mirghani did follow his master to 
Sabya; Sufi Brotherhoods, 61. 

2 On the question of a succession dispute, see Karrar, Sufi 
Brotherhoods, 54-5; O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 113-19 and Vik0r, 
Sufi and Scholar, 119. 

3 Karrar writes ( Sufi Brotherhoods, 54) that Muhammad al-Qutb 
regarded al-Rashid as his father’s true successor ‘because his father 
used to authorize him to lead prayers in his absence’. Whatever the 
reasons for al-Qutb’s support of al-Rashid, it may just as well be 
linked to al-Qutb’s own unwillingness to take on the leadership of 
the Idrisi followers. 
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of Ibn Idris, al-RashTd left the Yemen and travelled extensively 
i» the Hijaz, Jerusalem, Libya, Upper Egypt and the Sudan. 4 

The information we have about these two figures is not 
extensive, if the life of Muhammad al-Qutb can be said to be 
veiled in obscurity, this is even more true with regard to his son 
Ali. The contrast between these two and the latter’s son, 
Muhammad al-ldrisl, could not be greater. It may, however, be 
possible to place of the c Asiri branch in the wider IdrisT 
network. 

Muhammad al-Qutb 

Muhammad al-Qutb, sometimes called al-Ghawth, was born in 
1218/1803-4. 5 After his father’s death, Muhammad al-Qutb lived 
lor the rest of his days in al-Hudayda. 6 Only shortly before his 
death on 23 Rajab 1306/25 March 1889 did he return to Sabya, 
where he was buried next to his father. 7 About his life in al- 
Hudayda, nothing is known, except that it was uneventful. The 
uuage conveyed is that of a man preferring solitude and spiritual 
< ontemplation. Al- c AqIII writes about Muhammad al-Qutb that 
lie spent his life in obscurity ( al-khumitl ), piety ( al-salah ) and 
hi amess to God (iqbal c ala Allah ).® There are some indications, 
I'* veil by O Fahey, that Muhammad al-Qutb was a recognized 
teacher in his time. 9 

According to Amin Rihani, who visited c AsIr in 1923, 


I O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 159. Karrar indicates that al-Rashid left 
the Yemen to avoid the succession dispute; Sufi Brotherhoods, 104. 

I he most detailed account of the Adarisa after Ibn Idris’ death is given 
m a privately-published biography of Ibn Idris and his descendants 
by Ahmad b. Mustafa al-Idrlst, Al-sayyid Ahmad b. Idris, Luxor 
1406/1986. Unless otherwise indicated, birth and death dates are 
given on the authority of this work. 

>< O'Fahey. Enigmatic Saint, 120, referring to Faruq ‘Uthman Abaza, 
al-Hukm al- e Uthmani ft ‘l-Yaman, Beirut 1979, 196. See also al- 
‘ Aqlll, Ta’rikh al-Mikhldf al-Sulaymdni, II, 624-5, and al-Shahhari, 
id Mutdmi c al-tawassu c iyya. 25. 

AI-’ Aqili, Ta’rikh al-Mikhldf al-Sulaymdni, It, 625. See also 
O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 120. 

AI c Aqlll, Ta’rikh al-Mikhldf al-Sulaymdni, it, 625. 

’» See O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 121. 
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Muhammad al-Qutb married a Sudanese slave woman, a practice 
not uncommon in the Tihama, and she gave birth to his son 
c All. 10 We do not know of any other marriages contracted by 
Muhammad al-Qutb, nor about any other sons or daughters. 

A letter from Muhammad al-Qutb to Ibrahim al-Rashld 
survives, and indicates that the relationship remained good 
between the two men. 11 The letter refers to a visit to Sabya by 
some of the Rashldi brethren and comments that the community 
there was growing; whether as a result of missionary activity or 
the attraction of Ibn Idris’ tomb, we do not know. 

c All b. Muhammad 

About the life of C AII, we possess no contemporary sources. The 
little that we know about him derives from later records, and 
even these consist only of a few lines. 12 

C A1I b. Muhammad was bom in 1250/1834-5. According to 
al- c Aqlll, he ‘sought knowledge from the shaykhs of his age and 
succeeded his father in his spiritual centre (markazuhu ’l-ruhi)'. 
Furthermore he mingled little with people (qalll ikhtildt bi’l-nas ). 
A!- c Aql!i writes that C AH spent his life in isolation, interrupted 
by one month’s break approximately every second year. Finally 
‘he remained in his retreat ( c uzlatuhu ) until death reached him on 
17 Dhu ’I-Hijja 1324 [2 February 1907]’ and ‘he left behind four 
sons: Muhammad, al-Hasan, Ahmad and Husayn’. 13 

It appears that c Ali married a woman of Indian origin. 
According to Rihani and Stuhlmann, she was the one who gave 
birth to his eldest son Muhammad. 14 We do not know of other 
marriages contracted by C A1I b. Muhammad and it is unclear 
whether the four sons listed above were by the same mother. 

10 Amin Rihani, Around the Coasts of Arabia, 165. 

1 1 Referred to by O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 121. 

12 Al- C Aqlll, 625; Stuhlmann; 87, Rihani, Around the Coasts, 165. See 
also report by Rihani in Sinclair, Documents, 77 and 79. 

1 3 Al- c Aqili, Ta'rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 625. 

14 Rihani, Around the Coasts of Arabia, 165, and Stuhlmann, Kampf um 
Arabien, 87. According to Stuhlmann, c Ali b. Muhammad married the 
daughter of a common man, Nasr Allah Senedri. The name Senedrl 
suggests an origin somewhere on the Subcontinent. 
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l lw Adarisa of c Asir: their place in the Idrisi tradition 

I K-spite our lack of information about the lives and activities of 
Asm Adarisa in the nineteenth century, it seems fair to conclude 
that both Muhammad al-Qutb and C A1I b. Muhammad were clear 
leprcsentatives of aquietist line within the Idrisi tradition. In this 
inspect they differ greatly from the common notion of the Idrisi 
tradition as an activist, ‘Neo-Sufi’ movement. 15 In order to 
locus on the Adarisa of c AsIr, we must turn to the development 
of the rest of the Idrisi tradition, which was mainly located in 
Africa. 

the Tariqa Muhammadiyya Ahmadiyya Idrisiyya: The Adarisa 
of Egypt and Sudan and the Adarisa of c Asir 

liie younger son of Ibn Idris, c Abd al- c Al, stayed for eleven 
years in the Yemen after his father’s death. 16 Then, around the 
age of eighteen, he joined al-Sanusi in Mecca and accompanied 
him on his travels to Upper Egypt and to Libya. c Abd al- c Al 
stayed with al-Sanusi in Jaghbub until the latter’s death, where¬ 
upon he left for Egypt and the Idrisi lodge at al-Zayniyya. There 
la* stayed for twelve years, fathering nine sons. It was in this 
period that c Abd al- c Al developed his father’s teachings into an 
order —a tariqa , which was formally called Tariqa 
Muhammadiyya Ahmadiyya Idrisiyya. 17 We do not know 

15 See O’Fahey and Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism reconsidered’, 81-6, for a 
discussion of activism vs. quietism with regard to the Idrisi tradition. 
The authors argue that the image of the Idrisi-derived orders as 
activist has been preserved through colonial literature and 
documents. In the eyes of Western observers, the orders were activist 
because they engaged in contact—as resisters or collaborators—with 
the colonial rulers. O’Fahey and Ratdke conclude that this is not 
political activism, merely a response to events which forced 
themselves upon them. To this one may argue that it must have taken 
a certain degree of activism (religious or political, depending on the 
point of view) to build an organisation capable of responding to 
events of this nature; ibid, 84. 

I 6 On the early life of c Abd al- c Al, see O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 125-7 
and Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 116-18. 

I 7 Karrar, ibid., 116. Not to be confused with the Idrisi tradition, which 
is not an order, nor with the Adarisa, which means the Idrisi 
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exactly when this tariqa came into existence. 

In 1877 c Abd al- c A1 left al-Zayniyya together with his eldest 
son Muhammad, and the two travelled to the Sudan, intending to 
continue to c AsIr. However, they remained for a year in Don- 
gola, where c Abd al- c Al died in 1878. 18 

Muhammad (al-Sharlf) b. c Abd al- c Al stayed on in the 
Sudan where he propagated the Idrisiyya order in the northern 
regions of that country. In so doing, he could rely on the consi¬ 
derable prestige his family held as descendants of Ibn Idris and 
possessors of barakaA 9 However, it does not appear that 
Muhammad al-Sharif sought to transform this prestige into poli¬ 
tical influence and the order has remained a relatively quietist one 
up to the present day. Typically, we find that Muhammad al- 
Sharif chose to stay in al-Zayniyya in Egypt during the Mahdist 
period of the Sudan (1885-98). Thereafter he returned to the 
Sudan where he lived until his death in 1936. 

From the above summary, we may conclude that both c Abd 
al- c Al and his son Muhammad al-Sharif engaged in a certain 
degree of activism; founding a tariqa and spreading it to new 
regions. This type of activity can hardly be called political 
activism, in the sense that the Idrisiyya took on worldly functions 
or took part in political issues of the day. 2() Rather, we may refer 
to their activities as religious activism: prozelytizing the faith in 
accordance with the missionary imperative embodied in the Idrisi 
tradition. 

Was the c AsIri branch of the Idrisi family also involved in 
the diffusion of the Idrisiyya? If so, to what degree did they 
actively spread the order in c Asir? Karrar states that the Adarisa 
of c As!r participated in the consolidation and spreading of the 
Idrisiyya in the Yemen and parts of Muslim Asia. 21 To what 


decendants only. 

18 Ibid., 118. 

19 Ibid., 116. . . 

20 ‘The Idrisiyya in the Sudan at least has remained a relatively qutetist 
order with little involvement in politics by comparison with, for 
example, the Khatmiyya'; O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 127-8. 

21 Karrar, Sufi Brotherhood, 116-17: ‘It was Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Idris and his decendants who was responsible for the spread of the 
Idrisiyya in the Yemen and in parts of Muslim Asia, whereas his 
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ex lent this meant actively organizing and leading the new tanqa, 
is another matter. From the little knowledge we have of the 
careers and personalities of Muhammad al-Qutb and C A1I, it 
seems that their roles were not those of missionaries or leaders. 

I his, however, does not have to mean that the Idrisiyya was not 
spread in c AsIr or in the Yemeni Tihama. The attraction of the 
pi rut shaykh’s tomb in Sabya and the presence of several local 
devotees, such as al-Hasan b. c Akish, who died in 1874, may 
well have contributed to the spreading of the Way. If this was so, 
we do not know what was spread; the loose set of Idrlsi 
leuchings centred on the master’s prayers or the Tariqa Idrisiyya 
us developed by the Egyptian/Sudanese branch of the Adarisa. 
I lie fact is that with the sources presently available, we simply 
• uimot say very much. 

I hr Sanusiyya and the Adarisa in c Asir 

Alter the death of Ibn Idris, al-SanusI returned to Mecca, where 
lie stayed until 1840 having founded a lodge there. 22 He then 
t• .• veiled westwards to Cairo, the Siwa oasis and then into Cyre- 
iinicu, where he settled, probably in 1841, after a brief trip 
Imflier westwards. 

There he first established a lodge at al-Bayda 3 near Benghazi 

■ ■n the coast. From there al-SanusI undertook extensive travel- 
Imp, visiting many tribes and founding lodges among them. In 
tin- course of a relatively short period, he attracted many new 
followers among several tribes. 

In 1854, al-SanusI returned to Cyrenaica, after a new, 

■ iplit year long, stay in the Hijaz. He was then accompanied by 
llm Idris’ son c Abd al- c Al. Once there, al-SanusI founded a 


Inolher 'Abd al-'Al and the latter’s son Muhammad, were responsible 
Ini its propagation in Upper Egypt, the Sudan and other parts of 
Muslim Africa’. 

>) tin the activities of al-Sanusi after the death of lbn Idris and the 
Iminding of the order in Cyrenaica, see Vik0r, Sufi and Scholar, 132- 
(■I and Vikpr, 'Mystics in the Desert. The Sanusiyya and the Sahara’ 
In I’ulva and Vik0r, The Middle East—Unity and Diversity, 133-45. 
Src also E.E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford 
1954. 11-19. 
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centre for the order at the small oasis of Jaghbub, where he died 
in September 1859, leaving two young sons; Muhammad al- 
Mahdi of fifteen and Muhammad al-Sharif of thirteen years old. 

Upon the death of al-Sanusi, there seems to have been some 
discussion among the brethren as to who was going to lead the 
order. Apparently, Ibn Idris’ son, c Abd al- c Al, was suggested 
as leader, at least temporarily until al-SanusI’s eldest son reached 
maturity, but this was rejected and the succession passed to the 
young Muhammad al-Mahdi. The suggestion of c Abd al- c Al to 
the leadership can be seen as a continuation of the spiritual 
authority of Ibn Idris in the Sanusiyya. 23 

By the time of al-Sanusi’s death, his order was firmly 
established in Cyrenaica. But what order was this? A new tarlqa 
or a continuation of the IdrisI tradition? It is unclear when the 
Sanusiyya was established as an order of its own and no longer 
carried the name of Ahmad b. Idris. In any event, the name 
Sanusiyya was never used by the brethren themselves in al- 
Sanusl’s lifetime. Rather, they used the term tariqa al-Muham- 
madiyya and the teachings and rituals were those inherited from 
Ibn Idris. 24 

In one aspect the brotherhood in Cyrenaica did differ greatly 
from the group around Ibn Idris; in its organisation. Ibn Idris did 
not head an order, rather it is more correct to say that he was the 
undisputed spiritual leader among a group of students. 25 The 
followers joining al-Sanusi in Cyrenaica were organized into a 
highly structured pattern, and it is this organisational aspect that 
is typical of the Sanusiyya. 26 

The heart and core of the Sanusiyya in Cyrenaica were the 
local zawiyas, lodges. 27 These were centres for religious educa¬ 
tion and spreading of the Sufi way, and they were organised 
along a uniform pattern. 28 From the lodge there was formed a 

23 Vik0r, Sufia and Scholar, 120-1 and O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 126. 

24 Vik0r, ibid, 143. 

25 See Karrar, Sufi Orders, 51, using the term al-madrasa al-Idrisiyya, 

the IdrisI school, of the group of students around Ibn Idris. 

26 Vik0r, Sufi and Scholar, 143-4. 

27 Approximately 60 lodges were founded during the lifetime of al- 
SanusI; Vik0r, ibid., 184. 

Each lodge had a mosque, or a place of prayer in the smallest ones. 
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network with the surrounding, largely nomadic, peoples. An 
Important function of the lodge was to receive and house traders, 
ilms the lodge became also a centre for trade and commercial 
nvity, not only for the people living in the zawiya , but also for 
(hr surrounding tribes. 

When the central lodge was set up at Jaghbub, it became a 
SiimQsI capital’ where the central leadership stayed. Its principal 
lain lion was still to provide Islamic education and instruction in 
llm Sufi way, but at Jaghbub the teachings were on a higher 
I'-vi-l Each year, leaders of the local lodges, the shaykhs, 
would assemble at the central lodge at Jaghbub and give reports 
hum their units directly to the central leadership. 30 

In sum, the structure of the Sanusiyya order was marked by 
centralization, all decisions were ultimately taken by the 
If ml of the order in council with his closest companions. How- 
i vim, it was also a structure marked by great simplicity; there 
"■ if few intermediary levels between the local shaykhs and the 

■ < Ml ml leaders. This is also signified by the uniform layout and 

■ 'if.iiiisation of each zawiya; no lodge was to have greater impor- 
••iiu c or authority than another. 

Having described the organisation of the Sanusiyya in the 
nineteenth century, we turn now to the Adarisa in c AsIr. The 
'•miQsiyya is one example (of several) of political activism origi¬ 
nating from within a Sufi framework, and it invites comparison 
" uli the Adarisa of c AsTr mainly because of the close family 
links between the two groups. 


I here was also a school for children and facilities for students, whom 
would come from the neighbouring peoples who were encouraged to 
send their young to be educated with the order. Within the lodge there 
were special quarters for the officials and the brethren. In addition, 
each lodge had a guesthouse, a shelter for the poor and houses for the 
servants. To each lodge was connected a bakery, stables, storehouses 
and a garden. Thus, the structure of the lodge reflected its primary 
lunction—the promotion of piety—but also its more practical sides. 
For details on the pattern of the SanusI lodges, see ibid., 189-92. 

"> flic shaykhs at the local lodges were only permitted to instruct the 
students in the initial stages of the Sufi way. After that, promising 
students were encouraged to go to JaghbQb to continue their 
education there; ibid., 194. 

HI Ibid., 197. 
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It seems reasonably fair to conclude that Muhammad al-Qutb 
and C A1I b. Muhammad did not engage in any sort of organisa¬ 
tional activity comparable to that of the Sanusiyya. 31 As pointed 
out above, the spreading of the Idrlsiyya in c AsTr would not 
necessarily have to happen through the deliberate activity of the 
Idrlsi descendants, but rather through the students and devotees 
who had stayed with Ibn Idris. In this regard, the son and grand¬ 
son of Ibn Idris would function as remote spiritual heads. There 
are some indications that this took place. One is the letter from 
Ibrahim al-Rashld 32 which comments that the Sabya community 
is growing. Another is the information that c Abd al- c Al and his 
son intended to travel to e Asir when they eventually settled in 
Dongola, perhaps to participate in spreading the tariqa there. 33 

If we assume that the Idrlsiyya was propagated in c Aslr, we 


3 1 This conclusion is drawn upon the general reclusive image conveyed 
of the two figures. Again, it must be emphasized that we possess no 
contemporary evidence neither for or against such an assumption. 
Later accounts, written after the establishment of the Idrlsi state, 
have tried to convey a picture of Muhammad al-Qutb and c Ali as 
slowly building an organisation which then in turn became the Idrlsi 
state. See for instance Amin Rihani: ‘...the son of the new wali, 
Saiyed Muhammad, assumed, reluctantly at first, the double role of 
prince and priest. The shrine became a throne, and through the 
channels of the new faith flowed the controlling influences of the 
new civil power. Openly and secretly, the Idrisis fought the Sherits 
of Abu ‘Arish and finally triumphed over them. They then aroused the 
tribes, who had joined the Ahmadiyah cult, against the Turks, and the 
struggle for supremacy continued for many years. Meanwhile, they 
were enjoying the fruits of their spiritual power, and this, together 
with the fortune they had amassed, gave them the whip-hand over 
their enemies’; Amin Rihani, Around the Coasts, 164. This account 
of events is evidently written with hindsight, as an attempt to 
explain the success of Muhammad al-Idrisi. Yet, we shall not 
disregard the fact that Rihani's information derives from personal 
interviews with al-Idrisi. It should be pointed out that, as we have 
seen, the major part of c AslrI resistance against Ottoman rule in 
nineteenth-century c Asir was led by the Mughaydis of the c Asiri 
highlands, and not by the Idrisis. Al-Zulfa makes no mention of the 
Idrisi family in this connection and he makes no mention of any 
connection between the Idrisis and the Wahhabi-oriented Mughaydis. 

32 Referred to above. 

3 3 See above. 
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must also seek some explanations for why it (apparently) was not 
developed into an organized structure reminiscent of the SanO- 
siyya. 

Firstly, there are the personalities of the figures involved to 
consider. It seems that neither Muhammad al-Qutb nor his son 
possessed the missionary zeal combined with the sense of orga¬ 
nisation and expansionist ambitions displayed by al-Sanus! and 
his son. 

However, as a second explanation we must also consider 
the difference between the two societies, Cyrenaica and c As!r. 

I lie Sanusi organisation was primarily geared towards promo¬ 
ting learning among the tribal population in Cyrenaica, but the 
■ pleading of the order gradually changed the social system of the 
hcduin, and the order became the dominant social force in the 
legion. 34 This development was possible because of three 
I actors. Firstly, the Sanusiyya enjoyed fairly good relations with 
the Ottoman governors in Tripolitania and could thus continue 
their mission without hindrance from the formal overlords. 35 
Secondly, in the interior of Cyrenaica, and the regions further 
south, towards Kufra, Ottoman overlordship was in name only. 

I lere, the only form of social organisation was tribal. 36 Thus, as 
the SanusI leaders moved into the region, they had no serious 
\ ompetitors’ at the level of social organisation and gradually the 
order, deliberately or not, established itself as an overriding 
upeistmcture, integrated into the tribal population. 

A third point which facilitated the development of the Sanu- 
iyya, were the Trans-Saharan trade routes. 37 Many (although 
not all) of the SanusI lodges were established on caravan routes 
< tossing the Cyrenaican plateau and the desert further south, so 

'•I See Vik0r, Sufi and Scholar. 205. 

'' Vik 0 r, ibid, 208-10. There are some indication that the Sanusi lodges 
were exempt from taxes. See ibid., 145-7, for the history of Ottoman 
involvement in Tripolitainia and Cyrenaica. Direct Ottoman control 
was re-established in Tripolitania in 1835. After that, there followed 
some Cyrenaican resistance to Ottoman rule, but was from from the 
cities of Benghazi and Derna and was quickly crushed. See also 
Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 90-103. 

Wi See Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 29-61. 

' / See Vik0r, Sufi and Scholar, 186-7 and Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 78. 
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as to provide the lodge with additional livelihood. This again led 
to further integration with the local population of the area, 
increased income for the lodges and strengthened the role of the 
SanusI network. 

If we compare these three factors with the society in nine¬ 
teenth-century c AsIr, we find considerable differences. First of 
all, there was no stable, but nominal, overlordship comparable to 
that of the Ottomans in Cyrenaica. As we have seen, in the period 
1840-49 after the Egyptian withdrawal, there was no well-esta¬ 
blished ruler who could serve as shield for the spreading of the 
Idrlsiyya. After the Ottoman invasion in 1849 and in the subse¬ 
quent decades, there was no unity or stability in the Ottoman rule 
in e Aslr; rather the Ottoman presence in c AsIr had the nature of a 
continuous field expedition. Secondly, even if representatives of 
the Idris! tradition in c As!r did engage in activities to establish 
lodges or learning centres throughout the region, they would not 
have operated in a society organized only according to tribal 
lineage. There were already rulers of c As!r; in the Tihama there 
was the sharif of Abu c Arish and in the highlands there were the 
Mughaydls, both based on a system of tribal allegiance. 

As for the third point relating to trade, it would have been 
equally difficult for a newly-established Idrlsiyya order to obtain 
control over influence of the trading activities in c As!r. Most of 
c As!r! trade was the export and import of goods going through 
the main port cities along the Red Sea coast .- 58 These cities were 
controlled, first by the sharif of Abu c ArIsh and later by the 
Ottomans, who again determined the level of taxes in the ports. 
In addition, trade in specific goods were often the exclusive 
privilege of one tribe, like the Rijal al-Ma c who controlled arms 
imports. 

In sum, if we compare the Sanusiyya of Cyrenaica with the 
Adarisa in c Asir we find quite different political and social 
circumstances. This, paired with a lack of missionary and admi - 
nistrative drive in the two first generations Adarisa, are two 
factors which can explain why we do not find the Adarisa of 
c As!r undertaking a ‘routinization of charisma’ such as soon 

38 On the trade structure of c Asir, see Cornwallis, Asir before World War 

l, 19-20. 
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became evident in the case of the Sanusiyya. 39 As the century 
turned, these two factors were altered and from the quietist line 
<>f (he Adarisa in c Asir came the most activist representative of 
(lie Idris! tradition. 


>'» On the concept ‘routinization of charisma’, see discussion by 
O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 114, and Vikpr, Sufi and Scholar, 272. 
Here, the concept means the transforming of religious prestige into 
worldly influence, be that political and/or economic. Having said 
that this process was not undertaken by the Adarisa in nineteenth- 
century c AsIr, it must again be said that we are lacking in 
contemporary sources. As indicated by Rihani (above) this process 
may well have taken place, but on a very small scale. If the process 
had taken place on a larger scale, we could have expected to find 
iclcrences to the Adarisa also in general accounts of c Asir in this 
period. 


5 


THE RISE OF THE IDRlSI STATE 
AND ITS PART IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 1907-1918 

The rise of the Idrlsi state can be seen as a continuation of the 
tribal rebellions against Turkish rule, described in Chapter Two. 
Before Muhammad al-ldrisl returned to c AsIr, there seems to 
have been no unifying factor present among the population in the 
Tihama. In the course of the period leading up to the First World 
War, Muhammad al-Idrlsi was to become one such unifying 
factor, leading resistance against the Ottoman governors in c Asir. 
To such an extent did he succeed in his military and diplomatic 
campaign against the Turks, that by the outbreak of the war we 
can speak about a separate entity called the Idris! state of c Asir. 


Muhammad al-Idrisi 

The Idris! state in c As!r was the creation of this single man, 
Muhammad b. C A1! al-Idrisi, great-grandson of Ahmad b. Idris. 
Muhammad al-Idrisi was the representative of the Idris! tradition 
who stood for the most clear-cut activism. He took on a leader¬ 
ship which can only be described as political; establishing a 
separate government and leading military campaigns. The history 
of the Idris! state is closely connected to the life of its founder, 
who is as difficult to label as the state itself. To start the investi¬ 
gation of the Idris! state, it is appropriate to begin with the early 
career of this man of apparent opposites; a Sufi yet clearly an 
activist; a man of religion, yet prepared to cooperate with infidel 
powers; a learned scholar, yet appealing to the masses of c Asir. 

Muhammad b. c Ali b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Idris (some¬ 
times called al-Yaman!) is here called Muhammad al-Idrisi. He 
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was born in Sabya in 1293/1876.’ As stated above in Chapter 
Three, his mother is said to have been of Indian origin, and he 
had three brothers, although it is unknown if by the same 
mother. 2 

Muhammad al-ldrisl grew up in his father’s house in Sabya. 
Much of what we know about his early years derives from the 
account by Muhammad b. Ahmad al- c AqIlI. 3 Al- c Aqili starts by 
stating that Muhammad al-ldrisl spent his early years under the 
‘best conditions’. 4 He received his first education at home in 
Sabya, and he learnt the Koran by heart. Then he started to study 
the disciplines of religious science and philology under the 
learned Salim b. c Abd al-Rahman Basuh! of Sabya. 5 Al- c Aqili 
states that he continued his education at Abu e Arish where he 
studied under the supervision of Isma c il b. Hasan c Akish. 6 He 
is also said to have married there. After his stay at Abu c Arish he 
i ('turned to Sabya where he stayed for a brief period. 

In 1313/1895-6 he set out from c AsIr to the port of 
Masawwa' in Eritrea. Why he undertook this journey is unclear, 
blit al- c AqilT indicates that the Italian staff in the colony of Eritrea 

I All Arabic scources available to me give 1293/1876 as Muhammad 
al-Idrisi’s year of birth. None, however, give a more presice date. See 
nl- c Aqili, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymanl, li, 626; al-Nu c mi, Ta’rikh 
' Asir, 222, and c Abd Allah b. c Ali b. Musfir, al-Siraj al-munir ft sirat 
umara 3 c Asir, Beirut 1398/1978. 109. Stuhlmann, Kampf urn 
Arabien , 87, states that he was born in 1878, but this must be 
■ cgarded as wrong. 

! See above. Chapter Four. 

I Al- C Aqili, Ta J rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 626-9. See also the 
account by al-Shahhari, al-Matami c al-tawassu c iyya, 26-8. His 
summary on al-Idrisi’s youth draws on both al- c Aqili and other 
writers, some of them obscure European texts which I have not had 
access to, for instance Wolfgang von Weisel (?). Bayna al-Shaytan 
al-Bahr al-Ahmar/Zwischen Shaytan und Rotes Meer, Leipzig 
1928. 

• "ala ahsan al-ahwal'; al- c Aqili, ibid., 626. 

' Al Aqili, ibid., 626. The Basuhi family was a wellknown, wealthy 
merchant family in Sabya of Hadrami origin; Cornwallis, Asir before 
World War I, 98. 

i' Al ' Aqili, ibid., 626^It is not known whether this man was a relative 
of the al-Hasan b. c Akish who stayed with Ibn Idris during his final 
years in c Asir. See above. Chapter Three. 
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were well informed of the state of affairs in the Tihama, and that 
they also knew of the spiritual influence of the Adarisa. This may 
mean that al-Idrisi travelled to Masawwa' at the invitation of the 
Italians, but we cannot be certain of this. However, this is pro¬ 
bably where he established his first contacts with the Italians/ 

After a brief stay in Masawwa' he travelled to the Hijaz 
where he performed the hajj, and from there set out for Egypt in 
1313/1895-6 in the quest for knowledge. Al-IdrlsI was then 
around twenty years of age. 

Studies at al-Azhar and encounters in Cairo 

Muhammad al-Idrisi was a student at the al-Azhar university in 
Cairo for a number of years, but we do not know the exact dura¬ 
tion of his stay. Neither do we know the names of his teachers 
nor the curriculum he studied. Al- c AqilI only reports that he 
learnt the classic Islamic disciplines, such as fiqh, hadith, tafslr 
etc., and that he excelled in learning and intelligence. 7 8 

At the time of al-Idrisi’s stay at al-Azhar, the institution had 
recently undergone the first of a series of changes, which was to 
lead to the full reform of the university in the twentieth century. 
These early reforms reflected a series of recent changes in the 
Egyptian society and were for a large part instigated by 
Muhammad c Abduh. 

The educated classes of Egyptian society had, since the first 
reforms were instigated by Muhammad c Ali, gradually developed 
into two distinct groups; those with traditional education and 
those with a more modem, professional education. The moderni¬ 
zation schemes undertaken by Muhammad C A1T had led to the 
need for modern educated engineers, public officials etc., and 
these were for a large part educated in the West, or in Wester¬ 
nized schools in Egypt—often run and taught by Europeans. 
Thus, by the time of Khedive Isma c Tl in the 1870s, the division 
between traditional and modem had grown quite clear. This was 
also the time when national sentiment started to become articulate 
in Egypt, and national opposition against the Khedive which 

7 Al-'Aqill, ibid., 628. 

8 Ibid., 626. 
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came to an end by the British invasion in 1882. 9 These factors 
brought thinkers like Muhammad c Abduh to look for a new way 
to reconcile Islam to modern society without rejecting Islam as 
the fundamental cultural and spiritual basis. In this search, 
Abduh arrived at the solution that to attain an inner revival of the 
ununa , one needed also to reform the system of religious educa¬ 
tion, to reconcile modern training with the understanding of 
Islam as the guiding principle for change and development. As 
‘ Abduh reached a position of authority, he was able to carry 
some of his ideas into practice, also at al-Azhar. 

The teaching at al-Azhar in the classical period was rooted in 
the traditional division between c ulum tabi'iyya and c ulum 
naqliyya , reflecting the division between religious and non-reli¬ 
gious education. The preferred method was learning by heart, 
lollowed by commentary and questions. 

When a student was proficient in one subject, he would 
obtain an ijaza from his teacher. For the student, an ijaza meant 
dial he was permitted to teach the subject to others. As a conse - 
quence of this system, there was no clear division between 
master and student; one person could have his ijaza and thus be 
qualified in one subject while still being a student in another. 

In Ottoman times, the teaching system at al-Azhar became 
more rigid and most tendencies towards independent reasoning 
disappeared. The institution was preoccupied with preserving 
itself and its doctrines. 1 11 Ill 

1 In 1882, the oppostion leader ‘Urabi Pasha had become Minster of 
War and practically ran the country. He was perceived by the British 
us a threat to their investments in Egypt, and in September 1882. 
Britain invaded Egypt. On British rule in Egypt, see Mansfield 

History of the Middle East, 85-113. 

Ill The former concept refers to knowledge gained by sensory 
observation, and has also been called falsafiyya. Under this group 
lell teaching of such subjects as geometry, astronomy, logic and 
arithmetic. The latter, c ulum naqliyya, refers to knowledge based on 
revelation and therefore subject to special transmission. This 
included the teaching of the Koran, Itadlth.fiqh and tasawwuf 
(Sufism), as well as linguistic disciplines related to the holy 
scriptures. See summary by Yasien Mohamed, ‘Al-Azhar and the 
Reforms of Muhamad Abdu’, Islamic University, i, 1, 1994, 32-3 
I I Ibid., 34. 
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The first reform decree was imposed on al-Azhar in 1 872, 
aiming at a more coherent administration of the teaching there. 1 2 
An examination system was instituted, where students had to be 
registered, and they were awarded a diploma at the end of a fixed 
course of study. This reform was purely administrative and did 
not affect the curriculum at al-Azhar. 

In 1895 new reforms were instigated by the Khedive c Abbas 
II, at the instigation of Muhammad e Abduh. 13 An administrative 
council was established for the university, consisting of five 
members; three from the al-Azhar r ulama J and two appointed by 
the government, one of whom was Muhammad c Abduh. 

The next reform decree came in 1896, inspired by c Abduh’s 
views concerning Islamic education in the light of modernisation. 
These reforms were also administrative, but this time new 
subjects were introduced. Modem arithmetic and algebra became 
obligatory subjects, while geography and the history of Islam 
were introduced as optional subjects. Contrary to what had been 
c Abduh’s intention, the Islamic sciences themselves were not 
changed at this time, mostly due to opposition from the conser¬ 
vative scholars. In the period 1895-99 (which coincides with the 
time when Muhammad al-Idrisi most likely was a student in 
Cairo) the shaykh al-Azhar cooperated with c Abduh in the 
attempt at reform. The next shaykh was less cooperative, and in 
1905 c Abduh was finally ousted from his position. 14 He died 
shortly thereafter. 

The reformist activities taking place at al-Azhar met with a 
great deal of opposition from conservative scholars. The 
Azharis, the highest class of Egyptian f ulama 0 had already lost 
much socio-economic prestige since the new education system 
was introduced under Muhammad C A1I. As a consequence of 
their loss of monopoly over learning, they tended to take a 
defensive stance against modernization, which they perceived as 
a further threat to their position. 15 

12 Ibid., 34. 

1 3 Ibid., 43 and Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 
Oxford 1970. 135. 

14 Mohamed, ‘Al-Azhar and the reforms’, 44. 

15 Mohamed, ‘Al-Azhar and the reforms’, 45. Mohamed also cites the 
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From the above, we understand that Muhammad al-IdrlsT at 
nl-Azhar encountered an environment that was in the process, 
however unwillingly, of facing the full impact of modernity. It is 
difficult to establish exactly how much impact the ongoing 
process had on him, since we do not know the names of his 
teachers there, let alone their views on educational reform. 16 
From the sources available to us, we do not know which circles 
al-Idrisi associated with at al-Azhar, thus it is difficult to say 
anything definite about how his stay influenced his later career. 
However, from the information given by al- c Aqili that al-Idrisi 
received a traditional Islamic education, it may be possible to 
assume that his links were more in the direction of the conserva¬ 
tive segment than the reformist groups. 

Nevertheless, it may be fair to assume that the environs of 
al-Azhar was marked by the understanding that reform, some¬ 
how and sometime, was unavoidable. The attempted reforms 
must have been known and discussed by the Azhar milieu, al- 
lilrlsl included. 

Muhammad al-Idrisi stayed in Cairo at a time when the city 
was crowded with diplomats, traders, and military personnel 
from Europe. Most were British, due to the British administra¬ 
tion of Egypt, but also other European powers had their 
embassies and their various representatives stationed in Cairo. 
The ‘scramble for Africa’ was in a large part over, but the 
imperialist manoeuvring that was to lead up to the First World 


conservatism which had contributed to the rigidity of the university 
as a reason for the scholarly oppostion to reform.'Eventually, reform 
came through at Al-Azhar in the course of the First decades of the 
twentieth century. In the end, modern society demanded 
qualifications which the Azharis did not have, such as modern legal 
or pedagogical training. Mohamed gives this as one of the most 
powerful incentives for the reform which eventually came. 

I ft AI- c Aqili gives a summary of al-Idrisi's education: ‘He received his 
cerificates ( ijazat lahu) from the outstanding shaykhs of the 
Maghrebi c ulama\ and from the [shaykhs at] the University of al- 
Azhar from the lands of Egypt, and in addition some Yemeni 
c ulamfi J '; Ta 3 rikh al-Mikhlaf al-SulaymanT, II, 626. Al-Nu c mJ writes: 
‘He got his ijaza from the scholars of his time ( r ulama J waqtihi) at al- 
Azhar and from other lands (wa-ghayruhu min al-buldan )’; Ta’rikh 
c Asir, 222. 
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War had just begun. 

There is some evidence that Muhammad al-Idrlsi moved in 
these circles during his stay in Cairo. He is specifically reported 
to have been in contact with the Italian legation there. From 
Arabic sources, the earliest mention we find of such contact is the 
account by Sharaf al-Din al-Barakati: ‘In the same period [during 
his stay at al-Azhar] he was contacted by a group (laftf) of 
corrupted people ( mufasidun ) working with the Italian diplo¬ 
macy. They were followers ( muntasibun ) of the tariqa of his 
ancestor, sayyid Ahmad.’ 17 Al-'AqTli writes that his contact with 
the Italian legation was through the interpreter, a man named 
Muhammad C A1I c AlawI. 18 Al-Idrlsi apparently knew this 
interpreter from before, probably through the network of Sanusi- 
Idrlsi relations. 

Italy viewed the Tihama with great interest as an outlet for 
her trade from her colony in Eritrea and as a possible direction of 
expansion. 19 Since the Tihama was formally under Ottoman 

17 Sharaf al-Din al-Muhsin al-Barakati, al-Rihla al-Yamaniyya , Cairo 
1912; here used 2nd edn, Beirut 1964, 6. See also al-Shahhari, al- 
Mut&mi' al-tawassu'iyya, 28, ‘He was in contact with diplomatic 
cirles ( bi-awsat diblumasiyya ) and that helped him in gaining 
political insight (nn?r siyast)’. 

18 Al- c Aqili. Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 627. See also Ibn 
Musfir. al-Siraj al-munir, 110. The interpreter Muhammad c Ali "Alawi 
is mentioned by Vikpr. Sufi and Scholar, 13. Apparently, this man 
was one of the main informants of the Italian Enrico Insabato, a 
lawyer and businessman who wrote on the Sanusiyya and attempted 
to establish contact with the SanOsi. Muhammad "AH al- c Alawi seems 
to have presented himself as head of the Sanusiyya in Egypt, 
although it is unlikely that this was the case. All in all "Alawi seems 
to have been a somewhat opportunistic figure. It is unclear if it was 
him al-Barakati referred to as ‘corrupted people’ (see above), but it is 
not unlikely. If so, he is said by Barakati to be a member of the 
Ahmadiyya, which might also mean that he was, as he himself stated, 
a member of the SanOsiyya. It is also possible that he in fact was 
initiated into the Tariqa Muhammadiyya Ahmadiyya Idrisiyya. 

19 On Italian ambitions in Arabia, see Baldry, ‘Anglo-Italian rivalry , 
156-93. See also Macro, Yemen and the Western world, 62-7. Italian 
traders had visited the Yemen from the base at Masawwa" in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. Towards the end of the century, 
Italy took to sending naval vessels to the Yemeni ports to demand 
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suzerainty, Italy was eager to recruit allies in the area, who were 
against Turkish rule. Al-Barakatl indicates that it was the ‘Italian 
contact’ which instilled in al-ldrisl a feeling of hostility towards 
the Ottomans. 20 Al-Shahhari, on the other hand, writes that al- 
Idrisi’s contact with the Italians in Cairo only served to nurture 
dreams that he already had. 21 

There is also some evidence for al-ldrisl having contact with 
British personnel in Cairo. Al-Shahhari refers to an article in al- 
Ahram , 22 which states that al-ldrisl had contact with British 
officials who also were eager to secure contacts and goodwill 
among Arab leaders, especially in the regions close by their 
colony Aden. A note by Stuhlmann 23 supports the assumption 
(hat al-ldrisl was in contact with British representatives and indi¬ 
cates that his contacts in Cairo may have come about through the 
Khatmiyya and Idrlsiyya’s relatively positive attitude towards the 
British in Egypt and the Sudan. 24 

We have very few references to al-ldrisl’s contacts or mee- 
imgs with the Italians or with the British. Nevertheless, it seems 
well substantiated that such contact took place. None of the few 
lefcrences we have indicate that any agreements or treaties were 
concluded. It should be kept in mind that al-Idrisi at this time 
was a man in his early twenties, a member of the Idris! family in 
the troubled region of c Asir and that his status would be more 
ielated to his religious prestige than to leadership at a political 
level. Nevertheless, his contact with diplomatic circles in Cairo 


compensation from the Turks for goods seized by pirates. Italian 
activities on the eastern Red Sea shore were seen by the British at 
Aden as an attempt to undermine Turkish authority in the region. 

-'<» Al-Barakati, al-Rihla al-Yamaniyya, 6. 

• I Al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 28. 

il Al-Shahhari gives the reference to this article, al-Ahram, 8.2.1910, 
no. 9819; al-Mutaini c al-tawassu c iyya, 28. 

' ( Stuhlmann, Kampf uni Arabien , 88. 

M On the spread of the Khatmiyya in the Sudan, see Karrar, Sufi 
Brotherhoods, 73-102. British forces completed their occupation of 
the Sudan in 1898, ending the seventeen-year long period known as 
the Mahdiyya. The British then set up Anglo-Egyptian rule in the 
Sudan, for a period lasting until 1956 known as the Condominium. 
See P M. Holt, A Modern History of the Sudan, London 1967, 77- 
161. 
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certainly had political overtones. 

While in Cairo Muhammad al-ldrlsi met Sufi circles related 
to the Idris! tradition. Of this we know very little, yet there exists 
a few references which may point out the direction for later 
research. 

The Albanian Sufi and poet al-hdjj c Umar Lutfi al-Basharlz! 
came to Cairo in 1901 and stayed there for four years. His stay in 
Egypt consolidated his link to Sufism and drew him particularly 
to the teachings of Ibn Idris. When he returned to his native 
Kossovo in 1905, he brought with him notes and journals from 
his time in Egypt.Among these notes are also accounts of his 
personal relations with Muhammad al-Idrisi.^ At the present we 
can only assume that these documents may provide us with more 
information about Muhammad al-ldrisl’s Sufi contacts in Egypt. 

The ‘Albanian link’ is further strengthened by a note by 
Rashid Rida in al-Manar in 1913. Commenting on a letter from 
al-Idris! to Imam Yahya he gives the following information on 
the Ottoman mediator Shaykh Tawflq al-Arnawutl: ‘He is the 
Shaykh Muhammad Tawflq al-Arnawuti of the Turkish 
c ulamd\ He stayed at al-Azhar and knew Sayyid Idris! 
there.Al-Amawut! (meaning ‘the Albanian’) was a shaykh of 
the Istanbul branch of the Ahmadiyya,^ and thus it is possible 
that the Albanian interest in the Idris! heritage may have circled 
around this man, in addition to Muhammad al-Idris! himself. 


25 These notes are in Arabic and are presently in the University of 
Pristina in Skopje. For a review of these documents, see Muhammad 
Mawfaku and Ni c ma Allah Hafiz, ‘Al-Hajj c Umar Lutfi Al-Basharizi , 
Al- c Arabi, 2 January 1979, 138. 

26 We do not know if c Umar Lutfi met al-Idrisi at al-Azhar or on journeys 
in Upper Egypt and the Sudan, as the question of dating is difficult. 
We know that 'Umar Lutfi travelled in the Sudan as well as in the 
Hijaz and the Yemen, but presently the dates of his travels are 
unknown; see H.T. Norris, Islam in the Balkans, London 1993, 229. 

27 Rashid Rida (ed.), al-Manar, 16 [1913], 301. 

28 Al- C Aqili, Ta’rTkh al-Mikhlaf al-SulaymanX, II, 664, states that al- 
Arnawuti was a shaykh of the Tariqa Ahmadiyya in Istanbul. Al- 
BarakatT, al-Rihla al-Yamaniyya, 6, refers to al-Arnawuti as ‘one of 
the men of the Tariqa Idrisiyya’. This probably means that al- 
Arnawuti was initiated into the Tariqa Ahmadiyya Idrisiyya in 
Istanbul. 
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While in Cairo, Muhammad al-ldrisl gathered material to 
write a history on his great-grandfather. He also copied and 
commented on some of Ibn Idris’ writings. 29 Al-Idrlsi clearly 
took an interest in the Sufi tradition derived from his ancestor. 

One final point needs to be brought up regarding the group 
which has later been described as ‘the fathers’ of Arab nationa¬ 
lism. It is certain that Muhammad al-Idrisi stayed at al-Azhar at 
the same time as important figures like Muhammad c Abduh and 
Rashid Rida. 30 The group around these men debated the que¬ 
stion of Islam's backwardness and weakness, and sought for 
answers. The impact of the West had created in Muslim lands a 
feeling of inferiority. Intellectuals were eager to develop ideas 
which could heal this injured feeling. The idea was that the Chri¬ 
stian West had borrowed from Islam the essentials for prosperity 
while the Muslims themselves had deviated from the original 
Islam which had produced their past glory. This glory could be 
recreated by returning to pristine Islam. So far the line of thought 
corresponds to that of the reformists in the early nineteenth 
century. But intellectuals like Rashid Rida went one step further 
and claimed that the pure Islam of the ancestors could only be 
icvived through the Arabs, for the basic reason that the ancestors 
themselves were Arabs. Thus the way to revive Islam was 
through a revival of Arab culture—Arabism and Arab supremacy 
within Islam. It should be noted that Rida did not reject the Otto¬ 
man sultan-caliph, whom he believed to be the most suitable 
leader of Islam. 31 Others, however, went further and called for 


■ ') Al-ldrisi's work on his great-grandfather was completed in Cairo in 
1903. It was later incorporated as the first 27 pages of al-Muntaqa al- 
imfis fi manaqib ... al-sayyid Ahmad ibn Idris, ed. Salih al-JaTarl, 
Cairo 1380/1960; see 6’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 123. The 
collection of commentaries compiled by al-Idrisi on the writings of 
Ibn Idris is known as Risalat Awrad al-Idrisiyya\ see O’Fahey el alii, 
Arabic Literature of Africa, I. The Writings of Eastern Sudanic Africa 
to c. / 900, Leiden 1994, 141. See also Appendix C. 

"I On the relation between c Abduh and Rida, and the writings and ideas 
of Rida and his contemporaries, see Hourani, Arabic thought, 161- 
92, 222-44 and Sylvia G. Haim, Arab Nationalism: An Anthology 
Herkeley 1976, 19-30, 75-81. 

' I Haim, ibid., 23-4. Only after the revolution of the Young Turks and 
their deposition of the sultan did Rashid Rida feel able to support 
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an Arab caliph to be based in Mecca. Many of these thoughts 
were expressed in Rashid Rida’s periodical al-Manar which was 
banned in Ottoman lands (but legal in Egypt under British rule). 

In this journal appeared for instance in 1901-02 art article by 
c Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi entitled ‘Umm al-qura’. This 
article is one of many which praise the virtues and purity of the 
Peninsula Arabs and al-Kawakibi advocates Arab supremacy on 
the grounds that Arabs were better, less adulterated Muslims. 

How much was al-Idrisi influenced by this line of thought? 
We do not know of any direct contact between al-Idrisi and the 
group around Rida or al-Kawakibi. Nevertheless, the views of 
the early nationalists (if we can call them so) were published and 
discussed in the Cairo intellectual milieu and it is likely that al- 
Idrisi picked up ideas which were tailor-made for his later 
struggle against the Ottoman overlords in e Asir. Ideas such as 
those of c Abduh and Rida were, as Hourani writes, ‘in the air’ in 
Egypt at the turn of the century. 33 This should be kept in mind 
when we later discuss the ideological foundations of the IdrisI 
state in c Asir. 

Travels 

From Cairo al-Idrisi travelled to the Kufra oasis in the south of 
present-day Libya, then the headquarters of the Sanusiyya. The 
date and year he left Cairo is unknown. 

As stated in the previous chapter, al-Sanusi, upon his death 
in 1859, was succeeded by his son Sayyid Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
who was then sixteen years old. Al-Mahdi remained head of the 
Sanusiyya until his death in 1902, 34 and during this period the 
order reached its zenith in terms of influence and expansion, 
spreading southwards into the Sahara. The brethren collected 
tithes, secured market-places on the caravan routes, provided 
facilities for traders, built schools and mosques and provided 


Arab nationalism wholeheartedly. 

32 Al-Mcmar, 1901-02. A partial translation is given by Haim, Arab 
Nationalism, 78. On al-Kawakibi, see also Hourani, Arabic Thought. 

271-3. 

33 Hourani, ibid., 222. 

34 Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 20, and Ziadeh, Sanusiyah, 51. 
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religious and spiritual counsel. 

In 1895 Sayyid Muhammad al-Mahdl decided to transfer the 
order’s centre of activity from Jaghbub to Kufra, deep in the 
Sahara desert, where he established a new Sanusiyya capital. 35 
In 1899, al-Mahdi left Kufra for Qiru in Chad. From there he led 
llie order until his death in 1902. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif. 

It was to Kufra Muhammad al-ldrlsl came, probably some¬ 
time around the turn of the century 1899/1900. We can assume 
with reasonable certainty that Muhammad al-Idrlsi arrived in 
Cairo in 1313/1895-6. 36 We are toid that he stayed at al-Azhar 
for ‘a long time’ ( mudda tawila ), 37 which should at least indicate 
a period of four or five years. The new regulations at al-Azhar, 
implemented by c Abduh in 1896, meant that a diploma could be 
obtained after a minimum of eight years study. This would give a 
date for al-ldrlsl’s departure from Cairo of 1321/1903. How¬ 
ever, given the later chronology and other sources, it seems that 
he may have left somewhat earlier. Al-Shahhari writes that he 
‘went to Kufra ... to deepen his knowledge at the hand of al- 
.SnnQs!’ ( c ala yad al-Sanftsi ). 38 This could indicate that al-IdrisT 
met with Muhammad al-Mahdi who, as we have seen, left for 
Onfl in 1899. In accordance with this, O’Fahey states that al- 
IdrlsI spent one year with the Sanusiyya in 1899, 39 which 

ll has been commented that the reasons for this move are most likely 
to be found in the increasing Ottoman and European interest in the 
interior of Libya. Muhammad al-Mahdi preferred to preserve the order 
at a place remote from the intrigues and tactics of great-power 
politics. The British occupation of Egypt in 1882 also had made 
JaghbOb vulnerable to foreign interference, and Kufra, a less 
accessible place, was considered more easily defensible. It is also 
possible that al-Mahdi wanted to move his headquarters closer to the 
Sudan, where he had close contacts with the other Idrisi-derived 
oiders; see Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 21 and Ziadeh, Sanusiyah, 58-9. 
W. The year 1313 is given for his arrival in Cairo by al- c Aqili, Ta’rikh 
al Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani , II, 628, and al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al- 
tawassu c iyya, 26. The same year is given by Ibn Musfir, al-Siraj, 

I 10. 

' / AI-^Aqili, Ta J rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 626. 

'll Al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 28. 

''> O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 122, based on Arabian Personalities of 
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would mean that he only stayed 3-4 years at al-Azhar before 
embarking on his travels. In contrast, al-Barakatl explicitly states 
that Muhammad al-Idrisi stayed at al-Azhar lor six years, which 
would mean until 1901-02 4(5 Since a comparison of the sources 
does not provide any clear answers, we can only conc Jude that 
al-Idrisi embarked on his journey sometime between 1899 and 

1902 

Regardless of the time of his visit, al-Idrisi encountered in 
Kufra the highly organized structure of the Sanusiyya order and 
saw how the essentially religious structure functioned as com¬ 
munity-organizing factor in the area. We do not know whether 
al-Idrisi met with Ahmad al-Sharif, who reportedly accompanied 
Muhammad al-Mahdl to Qiru in 1899 and was proclaimed 

successor there. 41 ...... 

After his stay in Kufra, Muhammad al-Idrisi travelled to 

Dongola in the Sudan and stayed with the Adansa theire. In 
Dongola he met with his father’s cousin Muhammad al-Shanf b. 
c Abd al- c Al, who had settled there after Anglo-Egyptian rule (the 
Condominium) was established in 1898 and had resumed is 
missionary activity. During his time in Dongola, Muhammad al- 
Idrisi married ‘a daughter of Shaykh Harun Tawil of the 
Ahmadiyya tanqa' 42 She gave birth to his first son All He is 
also reported to have married a daughter of Mustafa Araki of 

While in the Sudan, al-Idrisi also associated with tin 
religious scholars of that country, including shaykhs from other 
orders A substantial collection of papers recently acquired by the 
National Records Office (NRO) in Khartoum provides informa¬ 
tion on the friendship between al-Idnsi and the Sudanese Tijam 

shaykh, Muddaththir Ibrahim al-Hajjaz. It seems that 

t he Early Twentieth Century , Cambridge 1917, 1986 and al-Barakati, 

al-Rihla al-Yamaniyya, 3-4. 

Al-Barakatl, al-Rihla al-Yamaniyya, 5. 

Ziadeh, SanusTyah, 66. 

Al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 28. 

O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 122, based on Arab,an Personal,Ues, 25. 
There is no further identification. 

c All Salih Karrar and Yahya Muhammad Ibrahim. A Sudanese 1 ijan 
shaykh: Muddaththir Ibrahim al-Hajjaz’. forthcoming. Al-Hajjaz was 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
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visiling his family in the Sudan, al-ldrisi also met al-Haiiaz 

t^tewfth'lte t”" 0 ' k " OW L f aMdrisI had more e *«"sive con- 
taets w th the Tljan.yya or other Sufi orders in the Sudan 

j, u p S IT,? !?-''? Slal K d in any ° f ,he available ““tees, 
"jiJT?ii - - , ' IdnS1> ° n his J ourne y to or from Dongola 
isited the Idrisi centre at al-Zayniyya in Upper Egypt There he’ 

must have met his fathers cousins, who later joinedhim in c Asir 

StSdS?" 15 '' Mut,ammad a| - CArab ' a ““' 

relumed r /„ hi " S 4 e - UC u i0 " Md his lravels ' M “i>ammad al-ldrisi 

staved for a i Wenl by sh 'P lo al-Hudayda where he 

ex«t Xrfld - - re re ' Urn ' ng 10 5aby5 - 11 is dif fte“li lo say 
exactly when al-Idnsi returned to c Asir. The sources give con 

■".?'■* ,h R al 

TOH’This h Ury S,a,e d ,ha ' abldr,Si telnined lo Sabya i^ 
1903 Th,S ’ h0Wever ’ does not fit with neither the earlier no? 


i ^ 


4ft 
4 I 

IN 

IK 


l» Mukliar al-Shinqili knrmn "uj T ? u “ an > Muhammad 
ratablishment of the’coudoTuium ,T ‘n ab,Ali >'V» After the 
which al-Hajjaz was a member t ’ ° mdurm an Tijamyya, of 
new regime In 1911 at H - CC 3red , * iemse l ves in favour of the 
I ij.niyya!* ’ ^ WaS a PP oin,ed head of the Omdurman 

'IS om^lhe Suda^ (intend^ 7 * Whe " 

wi«h his eldest son Muhammad c° 8 ° *° CAsIr) '°g ether 

r* •/ u- a - d “ **"*• *« 

Miahharf, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya 29 

amm ‘l f.n. 629, and al-Nu-mt, 

•nililmann, Kampf um Arabien, 87 
""'V. Arabia Infelix, 22. 
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the later chronology. u,,, t - 194 / 1 906 - 

The most likely year of his return must thus be 2 

07. Muhammad al-Idrisi was then 30 or 31 years of g - 


Muhammad al-ldrisl in Sabya 
the founding of the Idrlsi state, 19 

As we have seen (Chapter Two), ‘ Aslr was in ‘ £Is 

,he H ear ead. The watt of IteViTayet^Ylman, Mahmud Nadlm 
Bey^had temporarily managed to crush the « bell '° n '^°full 

suppressing^lte ^5 " — ^ ^ 

h0d Whendiscussin^condittonTi'n c Asir, it is necessary to make 

a disdnetion between the population in the larger coas.a cthes 
and the inhabitants of the inner Tihama and * 

sseasss 

tribesmen. The main exports from P crowded the 

and cotton. Sailors, both African and European,'l ver . Dresen t 
rtorts and African slaves and slave-traders were an P 

"uhiml f emso e re°who a followed the Hanafi school which 
50 

as si- '■ ,995 - 

98-136. 
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law, but there were some who followed the HanafT school which 
had spread to the region following Ottoman influence. 51 For 
many of the merchant class, Ottoman administration was seen as 
the most beneficial to promote orderly conditions, which again 
would enhance commercial activity. The religious differences 
between the merchants and the Ottomans were less crucial—or 
they were toned down for the sake of trade. 

The towns and villages of the Tihama interior was a different 
sort of environment and the c AsIri mountains even more so. 
l ew, if any, outsiders penetrated the inhospitable Tihama and 
contact with the outside was limited to bringing goods to the 
markets on the coast. The basis of society was tribal, in the 
•owns and villages as well as outside. Each tribe consisted of 
several subdivisions, or clans, where each controlled territories 
within loosely- defined boundaries. Tihama dwellers were 
mainly adherents of the Shafi c I school, but among the mountain 
tubes there was also influences from the Hanball School, stem- 
.. from the Wahhabi expansion in the nineteenth century. 52 

Sabya lies in the central Tihama, approximately thirty kilo¬ 
metres inland from the port-city of Jlzan (also written Jayzan and 
In/An) and some thirty kilometres north of Abu c Arish. In the 
• inly twentieth century, the town consisted of huts built from 
siiaw and a larger palace-building of mud in addition to a fine 

. . In 1915, the town had approximately 10,000 inhabi- 

tnnts 1 II The central Tihama was the most densely populated part 
"I the I ihama, due to the fertile wadis that traversed the area. 54 
In ilus region, each village constituted a separate entity and feuds 
uni violence was commonplace between the settlements. The 
i It toman rulers had made little or no attempt to impose order, 
'Mih the result being that the area was so unruly that only large 

. . could travel safely. The population consisted of Sayyids 

•ml ashraf in addition to the ahl (people), who were largely of 
'•udanese descent—freed slaves whose ancestors had been 

I * Scc Cornwallis, 'Asir before World War /, 12, and Hofheinz ‘A 

Yemeni Library'. 

II Cornwallis, ibid., 12. 

' I Ibid., 41. 

' I On the population of the central Tihama, see ibid., 40-3. 
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brought over from Masawwa c , but also people who were still 
enslaved. The chief tribal unit in the area was the Ja c afira, who 
cultivated the land in the wadis around Sabya. Al- c AqTlI 55 gives 
a detailed description of the state of affairs in the Tihama and lists 
the various lines of division among the people. 

By the time of his father’s death in 1907, Muhammad al- 
Idrlsi had already embarked on ‘his mission of religious reform 
prompted by long years of Turkish despotism and misrule’. 56 
Al-Shahharl writes that al-Idrisi started preaching already at al- 
Hudayda, before he returned to Sabya. 57 After returning to his 
home town he began preaching there, and the people gathered in 
large numbers to hear him. Al- c AqTlT writes that al-Idrisi would 
call the people to God and attract as many as four to five thou¬ 
sand people every day. They would come to learn and to pray 
with him while he would ‘sit with them, saying dhikrs and 
teaching them matters of religion’. 58 

Muhanunad al-Idrisi as arbitrator 

As described earlier, the central Tihama was in a state of anarchy. 
Into this context Muhammad al-Idrisi introduced the concepts of 
law and order based on Islam, summoning the people to the 
religion. In his proclamation, the Bayan of 1912, al-Idrisi gives 
a description of the state of affairs in c AsIr upon his arrival: 
‘[There was] a general breakdown of public security in all 
districts because of the demands for revenge, and the government 
left the people with a free rein. This was the matter which 
brought a halt to all work and activity, both in trade, agriculture 
and other domains, to such an extent that a man was unable to 


55 Al- c AqIli, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 633. 

56 Baldry, ‘The Turkish-ltalian War’, 54. 

57 Al-Shahhart, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 29. Al-Shahhari adds that 
the Turkish officials were suspicous of al-ldris!’s preaching, because 
of his connections with the Italians who were pressing to obtain 
influence in c As!r. The Italians had opened a consular office in al- 
Hudayda in 1902; see Baldry, ‘Anglo-Italian rivalry’, 158. 

58 Al- c AqilI, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 626. See also c Isam 
Diya 3 al-Din al-Sayyid, c Asir fi c alaqat al-siyasiyya al-Sa c udiyya al- 
Yamaniyya (1919-1934), Cairo 1409/1989, 17. 
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move a foot outside his dwelling unless some of his companions 
went with him, equipped with arms to fight off assailants (and 
they were many!).’ To emphasize the point, al-Idrisi further 
writes: ‘If you had seen what went on at that time, you would 
have seen something discouraging [lit.: to make the liver burst], 
lit to prevent you from sleeping and to prolong wakefulness’. 59 

This troubled situation in the central Tihama was then resol¬ 
ved by al-Idrisi, as he established peace between the feuding 
tribes. Al-Idrisi tells how he was granted success in intervening 
between two great tribes, but he does not specify exactly which 
tribes they are: ‘When the crisis intensified, and God wanted to 
ring relief, then He made us a way out; He granted me success 
m intervening between two great tribes to make peace (and peace 
is good) and This was achieved by abandoning former claims 
t<> blood [revenge] and in allowing cases to be tried before the 
sharVa instead of before the oppressors [Ottoman court]’. 

Which were these two tribes that al-Idrisi refers to? We are 
'"Why a, ' c Aq> ,i that a feud had been going on between the 
!' , _ ra tnbe of the central Tihama and the people of Sabya (ahl 
\>ibya) since 1902. 60 There was also continuous outbreaks of 
f ],na ( war - conflict) between the subclans of the Ja c afira. All 
l»"ties sought revenge for previous murders and the situation had 
quickly escalated into chaos, as the Turkish officials made no 
< urt to pass judgement or establish order. Stuhlmann, on the 

" ha,id ’ that the * e , was an on g°»ng conflict between the 
0n fera und Tamba[?]\6l It seems that this statement is erro¬ 
neous (we have not been able to identify any tribal unit named 

'"" ’a), an d that al- c Aqili’s version is the most reliable in this 
question. 

In the process of establishing peace between the tribal 
I*i(Mips, we see that al-Idrisi takes upon himself a role common 
lo holy men or shaykhs in Muslim societies; that of the mediator 


vi 

Ml 


Al ldrisi, Bayan li'l-nas ; see Appendix B. 

Ta ’ r l k, l al -Mikhlaf al-Sulaymanf, ||, 634. The war between 

m.ed t' Tl20/IQO^ A ^H ^ by (p 637 >' «° ^ve 

Mmicd in 1320 / 1902 . The same is repealed by al-Sahhari. al-Muta, n i< 

him, s su lyya, 34-35, based, for a large part on al-'Aqili 

Muhlmann, Kampf um Arabien, 87. 
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in cases of dispute. 62 

Firstly, he functions as an arbitrator between groups which 
for some reason or another hold a grudge against another. 
Holding a grudge, or claim, in Yemeni tribal context, means that 
one group will seek compensation for an injury inflicted by one 
or more member of another group. In the case of murder, the 
injured group, kinsmen of the dead, can either seek revenge or 
accept ‘blood-money’ ( diya). A similar system of compensation 
is maintained also for physical wounds, where the perpetrators 
are expected to pay ‘wound-money’ ( arsh ) and for theft. There 
exists also the notion of compensation for injury to sharaf, that is 
to a tribesman’s honour. Under this system, a conflict will tradi¬ 
tionally be resolved by an arbitrator, a shaykh, who estimates the 
amount of blood-money or other compensation due. The sum 
will normally be calculated on the basis of the shari c a, but there 
will also be room for the arbitrator’s opinion ( ra 3 y ) concerning 
the situation. In c Asir this system of tribal honour was a reality. 
The Ottoman administrators, however, failed to act as arbitrators 
in cases of conflict. Instead they left the situation to develop into 
virtual war between the tribal fractions. The Ottomans also 
refused to recognize the sharVa as the basis of law; instead they 
tried to implement civil code (the kaniin) based on a secular 
basis. This leads us to the second part of al-Idrisi’s activities in 
c Asir. He saw that to establish peace among the tribal groups, 
judgements needed to be based on a law acceptable to those 
involved. In tribal Arabia in the early twentieth century this meant 
the sharVa , or at least the ideal of the sharVa adapted to a tribal 
situation. Undoubtedly, al-ldrlsl knew of and recognized tin- 
possibility of secular law to regulate life and trade in the cosmo 
politan centres of Cairo and Istanbul, but he also saw that in n 
tribal society where the principles of blood-honour were fundn 
mental, the ideal of the sharVa was the most suited to serve as an 
acceptable basis for judgement. 

62 It seems that Ibn Idris took on this function on at least one occasion 
during his final years in the Yemen, when he was mediating on Hc-|. .11 
of another shaykh inland of Zabld; see O'Fahey, Enigmatic Sunn 
86-7. On the role of the arbitrator in the Yemeni tribal society. 
Dresch, Tribes, Government and History, 38-74, 88-106. 
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Muhammad al-Idrisi proclaims himself imam 


Alter peace was established between these 'two great tribes’, 
other tribes 'stretched their necks to join this system; their mem - 
hers wanted peace of mind and to leave behind the hardship 
caused by conflict, quarrel and disunity’. Al-Idrisi writes further 
(hat *... God granted this humble servant success in intervening 
between a number of tribes and peace was established between 
them by the blessing of sincere faith. Thus, they succeeded as 
their brothers had succeeded before them.’ 63 

Al-Shahhari states that on the same day that al-Idrisi succee¬ 
ded ui establishing peace between the Ja c afira and the Ahl Sabya, 
there were also people of many other tribes present in the town. 

I Ipon learning of al-Idrisi’s success, they too turned to him with 
thru disputes. Apparently, al-Idrisi succeeded also in estabiis- 

hmg peace among these people and his reputation increased 
further. 64 


Alter al-Idrisi had established peace between the people of 
• d.y;i and the Ja c afira, as well as surrounding tribes, he appa- 
" "ily proclaimed himself imam. According to al-Shahhari this 

.. on the 24 December 1908.65 By assuming the title of 

. . . Muhammad al-Idrisi took on responsibility for the 

iminding tribes, on a spiritual level, but also as a worldly 

. . ,,e thereby implicitly renounced Ottoman rule Al- 

. . . wri,es by January 1909, a number of tribes had 

■ •T.iu/ed al-Idrisi as imam; the people of Sabya, the Husayni 

' ll fl-HusaynT) the people of the Mikhlaf al-Shami 

I" Mira and the Damad. 66 

Apparently, al-Idrisi did not gain tribal allegiance only by 
'I V, lul Pf rsU L asion and successful arbitrating. When a shaykh of 
", ,n ^ e refu sed to recognize him as imam, al-Idrisi him- 

• H M « military expedition to seek pledges of allegiance. 






'I Mrlftl, Baydn li'l-nas, in Appendix B. 

'I '"ihhBrl, al-Mutami’ al-tawassu r i\ya. 34. 

: ''""T ^ al ' Shahh5rI ’ ibid ' 34 5 This summary is. for a 
MmI Annh U d h° n ,he d f> al| ed account given by al- c AqIli. See also 
'l l Mirth Muhammad Husayn Abu Dahish. al-Haya, al-fikriyya 
' "'•‘••Hyya ft junubi al-bilad al-Sa r udiyya, Riyad 1982 19 
MmliliArl, ibid.,, 35. 
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According to al-Shahhari, the shaykh was arrested by his own 
people and al-Idris! returned to Sabya after having been acknow¬ 
ledged as imam by the people. 67 

Another episode which is related by several sources goes to 
demonstrate al-IdrisT’s determination to gain leadership among 
the peoples of the Tihama. It concerns the relationship between 
Muhammad al-ldrisl and Ahmad al-Sharif al-Khawaji, a resident 
of Sabya with Turkish sympathies. Blaming him for the pro¬ 
blems in the Tihama, al-Idrisi had the man arrested and both his 
hands cut off. After that, writes al-Shahhari, the people feared 

him. 68 


Establishing an Idrisi government 

Al- C Aqili 69 states that Muhammad al-Idrisi at the end of Dhu l- 
Hijja 1326/January 1909 established his first government 
(hukuma ) and a court consisting of five qadis i. The new Idrisi 
government consisted of four persons (wuzara J ): 

Muhammad Yahya Basuhi 

He was of a well-known merchant family in Sabya of Hadrami 
origin. 70 Born in 1294/1877, he studied with his relative, Salim 
b c Abd al-Rahman al-Basuhl, who was also the teacher of 
Muhammad al-Idrisi. He later started working as a merchant in 
his family firm and accumulated a considerable wealth. In 1913, 


67 

68 


69 

70 


Al- C Aqili, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymant, II, 657 and al-Shahhari. 
ibid., 35. Bury also refers to the episode, and states that Ahmad at 
Sharif later went to Paris to have artificial hands fitted. As he later 
passed through Egypt to return to the Yemen, the shipping agent 
remarked that ‘there was something funny about his hands , Arabia 
Infelix, 163. Al-Idrisi justifies his action in an appendix to a 
Manshiir dated 11 Jumada 1/31 May 1909. In this document, Ahmad 
al-Sharif is blamed for the fitna between the Ahl Sabya and (hr 
Ja c afira, and for ‘turning away from the path of God’. The document is 

reproduced in al- c Aqili, pp- 766-8. . 

Al- C Aqili, ibid, 645. Al-Shahhari gives the exact date to be . ' 

January 1909; al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 35. 

On the background of Basuhi, see al-'Aqili, ibid., 648, and 
Cornwallis, Asir before World War /, 98-9. 
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Muhammad al-Idrisi married his daughter. 

Hummud b. Muhammad Sirdab al-Hazimi 

He was of the Khawaji ashraf of Sabya, and a member of the 
group of leaders from the Ahl Sabya who agreed to resolve their 
conflicts with the Ja c afira by al-Idrisi’s arbitration. 7 * 

Yahya Zirki Hukmi 

Also a member of the group of Sabya leaders who first 
approached al-Idrisi as arbitrator. 72 


Muhammad Tahir Ridwan 

< )ne of the chiefs of the Ahl Sabya and member of the group 
mentioned above. 73 K 

After the establishment of the IdrTsi government and court 

!!ii^^M-" e 7 d 4^ y Se . V ^ al ° ther trib£S ’ includin 8 the influential' 
‘i M 3 .' If ' S dlff,cult to establish exactly which tribes had 
omed al-Idnsi, but what we can say with relative certainty is that 
its ,,d| uence had spread as far north as al-Qunfudha and as far 
' "iilli as Maydi in early 1909. 75 

\llegations against al-Idrisi 

A V'! in nuence spread, his movement took on a wider 

t'ohlteal importance. Even if al-Idnst himself may have viewed 
' • "wn el forts as primarily religious, it was not perceived as 

!‘background’ see Cornwallis, Asir before World War I 91 and al 
Aq,U. Ta’rlkh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulayrnani, II 641-2 
Al 1 Aqili, ibid. 

a ! and Cornwall 'S. Asir before World War I, 98 

, , hahhar '. al-Mutami' al-tawassu‘ivva, 35 The Riial il 
Inhabited the land betwen Abha and the sea and were renowned for 

-vJrVl suHrf Un, ‘ y ^ ,ndependenc y The R 'ja* al-Ma c consisted of 
v a bd It seems that they attached themselves to al- 

»'.f/!/X q / a 59-63 a$ SUbjCC,S: SCe Cornwa *!' s * Asir before 

"‘•'d.y The Turkish-Italian war 1 . 54, referring to Yeni Catena 
Mnnbul, 6 September 1909. catena. 
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such by the Ottoman governors in c Asir. They quickly reco¬ 
gnized the political potential of al-ldrisl’s influence an were 
especially apprehensive of his activities because of his link to the 
Italians. Following his success, voices were raised °PP os, * 1 °"- 
These came first and foremost from the Ottomans and their adhe¬ 
rents, who attempted to slander al-Idrlsi as a false mahdi, 

pretender and a charlatan. 

According to these accusations, al-ldrisl had in his posses¬ 
sion several gadgets which he used to produce fake miracles to 
attract the crowds and gain the allegiance of tribal leaders. These 
allegations are repeated in several of the contemporary European 
sources He was accused of having in his repertoire a number of 
chemical tricks, such as turning water into blood by the> means o 
an aniline dye or changing his appearance by means of make-up 
or giving himself a magical aura with phosphate. He is also said 
to have possessed an electrical battery which was used to admi¬ 
nister shocks to his followers or turn on a light bulb every time 

he left or entered a house . 76 , _ o 

Al-Idrlsi was also accused of using a phonograph to 
procure miracles . 77 This led to an interesting series of religious 
writings by a Khatmiyya shaykh in al-Hudayda known as 


Stuhlmaniv ‘Ausserdem versuchte er mil Hilfe chemischer Kunsic, 
76 wic' phosphor-schminke, fa.big.n Tinkm.on 

of r 

ignorant tribesmen on whom his power depends. I m, g h * "J^rition^ is 
ofms^anlinfSge® orma^upTprobabTy^p^ocured in Egyp.i 

office* Shocks 3 were adm^steJed toT/creTulous Jowers and thl. 
was a means to enhance his occult reputation!*; Kings of Arab 

77 This allegation is referred to indirectly by Rihani who refutes Ih- 
allegation on behalf of al-ldrisl: ‘Like most spiritual heads, howcv . 
he was accused of charlatanry; but he did not use the phonograph 
frighten the Bedu, nor the electric light to bewilder them ; Around 
Coasts, 167. 
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!man Fawams. 78 i n hls writ ings, the gramophone (referred 
as sunduq al-natiq, which can be loosely translated ‘talking 
box or box producing intelligible speech’) is denounced as l 
ork of devilish illusion, on the grounds that the talking of 
inanimate objects is a disruption of Divine order in nature The 
gramophone is equally denounced with reference to Koranic 
.•nalogies and to Prophetic Traditions. Apparently, the issue was 
a topic for debate among the c ulamd 3 of al-Hudayda as 

rawams, m some of his writings, is defending his viewpoint 
against attacks from others.? 9 " 

The opposition of the al-Hudayda c ulama 0 to al-Idrisi is 
,. e e *P ressed ,n religious terms, but may perhaps be better 
HMderstood withm a political framework. In al-Hudayda as 
. escribed above, anti-Turkish sentiments were less strong, and 
, s ‘; ho,ar, y c,a ss was much more favourable to Turkish inter- 
'•Ms. It is in this light we must understand the many accusations 
>iought forth against al-Idrisi; the same allegations which are 
"■I* ,l,ed by our European sources. 

Al-Idnsl himself strongly refuted these allegations of charla- 
.• iry and fraud, and in the Bayan he also denies the accusation 
< lit intended to proclaim himself as the mahdi: ‘We do not 
•in|i.igate anything of the widespread claims which are misin- 
iprcted by the false ideas of the minds of the masses. Thus we 
!v !" | di ," ni * e "fMiyya, as they declare. We do not prac’tice 

h „wl aS f^K y a,lege ' We d ° not c,aim i»umination or 

ni l 8 e of the h'dden, such as they rumour it’ and, ‘We 

I,;;;, d 0 a,rn cal, P hate nor kingdom as they mistakenly 

^E vidently, al-Idrisi projects a picture of himself, not as 

T' [to M nt ’ n0t f S diVinC,y guided ’ but as a J ust and know- 
• «ble Islamic ruler, who does what an Islamic ruler is suppo- 

' h 'Vi ay J, h T aS ^ Uthman b Mu ^ ammad b. Musa b. c Umar b Sumar 
' He ! ,ved at a l Hu d ayda in the firs! decades of the twentieth 

J, „ y ‘ ,eachln g Hanaft fiqh, and was affiliated to the Khatmiyya 
,. ' , " hcrho °d; see Hofheinz, ‘Yemeni Library’ yya 

li " W,, "" gs of Faw5nFs are pan Of the Hofheinz collection in 

* fratiw arfair are: 

'I I'ldll, Bayan h l-nas, see Appendix B. 
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sed to do; bidding to honour and forbidding dishonour 
ordaining good and forbidding evil. In this, he represents an 
alternative to the present, less-than-perfect rulers; the governors 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

The IdrisI-Ottoman confrontation: The events of 1909 

In March 1909, the Zaranlq tribe, living around the town of al- 
Zaydiyya south of Bayt al-Faqlh, rose in rebellion against the 
Ottomans. The Turks reacted by sending large forces from 
San c a 3 and Maydl to suppress the uprising, but the task proved 
difficult and the military leaders repeatedly had to request reinfor¬ 
cements. 81 

At the same time, while a large part of Ottoman forces were 
occupied with the Zaranlq rebellion, Muhammad al-Idrisi took 
his first military steps against the Turks in c Asir. This he did in 
his capacity as imam, mustering soldiers from the tribes now 
loyal to his leadership. When the Idris! insurrection started, it 
was under the military command of Mustafa b. ^Abd al- l AI 
known as Mustafa Ahmad b. Idris or Sayyid Mustafa, his fathers 
cousin from al'-Zayniyya in Luxor. 82 In the summer of 1909, 
soldiers loyal to al-Idrisi assisted an uprising instigated by tribes 
living east of al-Luhayya. From there, they occupied Qawanis 
and al-Zaydiyya and on 23 August they captured al-Luhayya. 
After this initial victory, the tribes between al-Qunfudha and 
Maydl also joined al-Idrisi. In September 1909, Idrisi forces 
captured the town of Muha’il, some thirty kilometres north ol 


81 

82 


83 


Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation', 181, based on H) 

archival sources. r .. 

Three of the sons of c Abd al-‘Al had come to c Asir in 1909, following 
the establishment of the Idris! government in January that yeai 
Sayyid Muhammad al-SanOsi, Muhammad al-‘Arabi and Mustafi 
Ahmad b. Idris (see above on al-ldrisi’s travels); Al- Aqili. Ta nkl, 
al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 852. On the role of Mustafa as military 
leader of the 1909 insurrection, see al-Shahhari, al-Mutami ol 

tawassu c iyya, 37- ..... 

On what follows, see Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation 
181-4. and al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 37-38. 
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Abha.84 

The Turks in c Asir were stationed in garrisons; the majority 
of their military forces, as well as administration, being per¬ 
manently stationed in San c a 3 . There were also large Turkish 
garrisons in the coastal cities of the Tihama; in al-Hudayda, 
Maydi, and al-Qunfudha troops were stationed. In the c Asiri 
inland, the Turks had troops in Abha, the traditional mountain - 

capital of c AsIr, which in reality was the only Turkish stronghold 
m the interior. 


When Idrisi forces captured Muha 3 il, they in effect cut 
Abha's connection with the sea. At the same time, troops loyal to 
...si closed in on al-Qunfudha in the north. The Ottoman 
military leaders in c Asir were unable to carry out Istanbul's order 
<'l capturing Sabya, due to their preoccupation with the Zaranlq 
rebellion further south. Awaiting reinforcements from the Hijaz, 
the l urks concentrated their forces in defence of al-Hudayda 
which seemed threatened by the Idrisi, and on Jizan, which was 
Mill under Turkish control, despite the Idrisi activity in the 
immediate hinterland. Turkish attacks against Idrisi tribesmen 
were also launched from al-Luhayya, but they were unable to 
nipture either Sabya or to regain control of Abha and its connec¬ 
tion with the sea. 

By October 1909, the Ottomans had regained control of 
some of the towns in the interior and plans were made for a big 
mlvunce on the Idrisi stronghold in Sabya and Abha The 
' '?. ccted troo P reinforcements arrived in c Asir. The commander 
,hese troo PS was General Hasan Sa c id Pasha 85 
Establishing himself in Jizan, Sa c id Pasha sent a delegation 
to Muhammad al-Idrisi, headed by Shaykh Tawfiq al-Amawuti 

* he state of affairs in the Idrisi camp. This is the 
•me Shaykh Tawfiq with whom al-Idrisi had been acquainted 


H I 
M 


llntdry. ‘ A| -Y aman and the Turkish occupation’, 182, and al- 
Mmhharl, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 37 

J'ii?" 1 - , T Z’ rTkh al -Mikh\af al-Suiayrndnl, II, 664-5 and al- 

i '| pY' a ‘- ,a rr' iyya ’ 37 Accordin 8 al-Shahhari, 

'i 1 ? arnved *" ° c,ober '909. See also Baldry, ’Al-Yaman and 

" !ono° CC ? a,,0n ’ l84 ' Which Cites the Morning Post’ of 22 
>i lober 1909, referring lo the agreement at al-Hafa’ir. 
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in Cairo. 86 Sending the prominent Ahmadiyya shaykh as a 
negotiator indicates that the Ottomans knew of the IdrTsi 
‘network’ and attempted to use it to gain favour and goodwill 
with al-Idrisi. It seems that the net result of the interview was to 
set up a meeting between Sa c Id Pasha and Muhammad al-Idrisi. 

Muhammad al-Idrisi met Sa c id Pasha in JTzan. 87 At the 
meeting, al-Idrisi informed the general about his complaints with 
regard to the corruption of the Ottoman officials and their 
oppression and misrule. These complaints are repeated by al- 
IdrlsI in the Bayan . According to al-Idrisi, the Ottoman officials 
had brought about the rebellions by their own behaviour and he 

was not to blame for the unrest. 

Sa c Id Pasha apparently recognized that al-Idrisi was the real 
authority in the Tihama and therefore attempted to bring about an 
agreement with him. In the words of al-Idrisi, the general agreed 
to ‘leave things as they are’. 88 From al-Idrisi’s point of view, 
this meant that he now got official Ottoman recognition of his 
actual position, ruler of Tihamat c Asir. The meeting resulted in 
the agreement of al-HaHPir which set forth the following conditi¬ 
ons: 

(a) Muhammad al-Idrisi to recognize Ottoman suzerainty. 

(b) Al-Idrisi to be recognized as qa 3 immaqam in c Asir. 

(c) Al-Idrisi to assist the Ottomans in the work to extend the 
telegraph lines from the Yemen to the Hijaz. 

(d) Ottomans to collect taxes and duties in the port cities. 

(e) Zakat , as according to the shari c a, to be reinstated as tax, to 
be collected by al-Idrisi, who is to keep one-third of the 

amount collected. _ c g9 

(f) Verdicts to be passed in accordance with the shari a. 


86 

87 

88 
89 


>ee above, section of al-Idrisi in Cairo. See also al-Manar 16, 19 I t. 
i, 301; al- c Aqlli, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymam, II, 664-5, and al 
Jhahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu c iyya, 37. 

Dn this meeting, and the agreement between the two sides, see al 
Aqlli, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II. 665-7. 

\1-Idrisi, Bayan li’l-nas, see Appendix B. 

rhis last point is mentioned by Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turk is > 
accupation’, 184. and by al-Idrisi in the Bayan, see Appendix B. 
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Al-IdrlsI thus agreed to acknowledge Ottoman overlordship in 
return for their concessions. This means that al-Idrisi renounced 
his claim for full independence, at least for the time being. By the 
end of 1909 the situation in c Asir was quiet. The Ottomans 
regarded the treaty of al-Hafa^ir as the end of the IdrTsI insurrec¬ 
tion and the treaty was ratified by Istanbul in January 1910. 90 

In the course of the first half of 1910, the Ottomans left the 
administration of the Tihama to al-Idrisi, in accordance with the 
treaty. In this period al-Idrisi cooperated with the Turks in their 
effort to extend a telegraph line from San c a 3 northwards to the 
l.hjaz. Al-Idrisi also explains that he ‘convinced the Arabs to pay 
light taxes in the name of zukat' and that he cooperated with the 
()ttomans in other matters. 91 

Nevertheless, the ultimate power in the region still rested 
with the Turkish official functioning as mutasarrif and the 
strong Turkish military presence, especially in the coastal cities, 
but also in Abha and scattered garrisons in the interior. c Asir was 
Mill a part of the Ottoman Vilayet al-Yaman, and al-Idrisi was 
one of the shaykhs (albeit the principal one) with whom the 
< Womans had thought it necessary to enter into a treaty. 


Hostilities resumed: The autumn of 1910 

J" ° ctober 1910 Idrisi forces resumed military activity against 
< Woman garrisons. At the same time the imam of San c a 3 called 
or renewed rebellion in the Yemen. The renewal of hostilities 
lorced the Turks to take severe action in the Yemen and reinfor- 
* rinents were shipped on a large scale to al-Hudayda. 92 

According to al-Idrisi, the Turks had broken the agreement- 
Urns he justifies his taking up arms again. The Bayan contains an 
'•lain,rate explanation as to what constituted the Ottoman breaking 
"I Hie agreement. This explanation is interesting for two reasons 
firstly, its reveals how insistent al-Idrisi was about the imole- 
.. of the shari c a. He insists repeatedly that only the 


ai Italdry, Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 184. 
9 1 Al-Idrisi, Bayan li l-nas, see Appendix B. 

Haldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 185. 
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sharVa can provide law and order for c AsTr. Secondly, he stres¬ 
ses that any treaty with the Ottomans will lead to no good for the 
Arab population, since from the outset they are unwilling to rule 
according to Islam. He thereby claims that the Ottomans were 
under no circumstances fit to rule in Arab lands. The argument 
about the shari c a, whether sincere or not, is an effective way to 
delegitimise a government to a Muslim people—thus it is used 
today by fundamentalists. 

The treaty of al-Hafa 3 ir had stated that verdicts in c AsIr were 
to be passed on the basis of the sharVa, or at least that was how 
al-ldrlsl interpreted the treaty. According to al-Idrtsi, the 
Ottomans now decided that they would allow verdicts to be 
passed according to the sharVa in civil cases, but not in criminal 
cases, ‘they declared that they granted privileges to the Muslims 
in the land, or they granted Muslims the favour of operating the 
sharVa —in civil cases but not in criminal cases’. 93 This meant 
that the Turks would allow sharVa rulings in cases relating to 
trade and similar, but they would not allow shar c i punishments 
(hudud) in criminal cases. To this al-ldrisl responds with the 
rhetorical question: ‘When was the sharVa implemented and its 
punishments were not ( mata kanat al-sharVa tuqamu dhawna 
an tuqamu hududuha)T 

The conflict between al-ldrisl and the Ottomans over the 
punishments of the sharVa was no surprise. As a result of the 
revolution of the Young Turks in 1908, the Ottoman sultan was 
forced to restore the constitution which had been drafted already 
in 1876, after Western models. The policy of the Young Turks 
was, in short, increased central control and modernization along 
Western lines. 94 For the Young Turks, the Ottoman Empire had 
no room for institutionalized blood-revenge and the like, as laid 
down in the sharVa. This became even clearer in the autumn of 
1910, when an Idrisi delegation travelled to Istanbul to discuss 
the implementation of sharT c a . 9 ^ The representatives of the 
Young Turks were not willing to consider the demands for 

93 Al-ldrisl, Bayan li'l-nas, see Appendix B. 

94 On the revolution of the Young Turks, see B. Lewis, The Emergence 
of Modern Turkey, London 1968, 175-238. 

Baldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 185. 
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rd:r:^« mems ' n °'**" *-*■«** of h . 

pointing out, ^; r su A rr 'f™, S ;-7 Of.™ » attitude by 
upholding the punishments o/pnH y began to abuse 

revenge] and they sa“ urh™^ a " OW,ng the right ^ 

this’, and, ‘They condemned th™ Cir ^ umstances dld not allow 
implement these rules in criminal ° Cont,nu I ed the quest to 

condemned all those who contraHi t 'LS* 8 .®*’ and e q ua,, y they 

ses and their new a " d I»PO- 

treaty of al - Hafri^ was ^merd « h 1 *-** ^ Sig 9 n 7 in8 the initiaI 

already had set his goal as Z ftm y ^ y,n8 ^ ,nie ’ and that he 

perspective the 

"te validity of these clals “ is difficu " to assess 

Following the renewed rebellion in c AcTr »u 
was in full revolt by the end of 19in m — he ent,re region 
«raph line between Jfz§n H M Idf,Sl forces cut the tele- 

Turkish fortifications in the vicinitv'of^ah^ 66 ^ l ° Seize 3,1 
military success led to more tribal IpiH ^ bya ’ wh,le a, - Idr 'si’s 
the Ottomans were unable to defend .' e C s J° ,n, ng him. This time 

pressed on a.I fronts. ByVetd^ of TsTn' Were 
‘ontrol extended onlv to th*> „ Turkish military 

'V'tile the interior wa " all u„S' SOn '°T al °"« toast! 

tubal leaders loyal to either Mnh * Conlrolled *7 ,lle rebels, by 
Yuliya ofSanV Mthammad al-Idrisf or to Imam 

..t^ h i.v,t e i:iTfistt a r s ,hai 

'"‘I ammunition for the c Asiri inc, h n^ 1310 source of guns 
•Inilers from Masawwa" ,^ r ' ,nsurgen ^. 98 Apparently, Italian 

A.kn and subsequently forwarded^IsemAmbSf ^ ff ° m 


” ^PPendix B - 

' «5 ^ A, ' Yaman and “>e Turkish occupation’. 

" ,<,ry ' ‘ ,m5m Ya <^ and the Yatnani uprising’ 57 
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The uprising of 1911 and the Ottoman expeditions 

Ottoman forces continued to meet with misfortune in the first 
of 1911 The situation from the Turkish point of view 
: l f he siuSfon had become so grave that Turkish troops 

ZZ LuhaVva, Jlzan and al-Qunfudha were unable to leave the,r 
barracks.^ The city of Abha had been beleag'uered y 
partisans since November-December 1910, led by Mustaf 
■ Abd al-'Al al-Idrisi. The commander of the [ 
l 7 7 et Pasha now requested the assistance of shanf Husayn 
Mecca who agreed to contribute a military expedition to cmsh 
the c Asm rebellion The agreement was made that a large Ott 
man ^trmy r would advance^into Idrisi territory from the south 
arorn man) while a join. s/mrr/tan-Ot.oman army would 

adV Th e e managed, after much troubletoreach 

in The'Ouoman'Ly advancing from JTzan were heavily defea¬ 
ted by Idrisi partisans defending U. posit£s 


99 Baldry. ‘The Turkish-Ital.an War in the M describt ,, 

100 The 5 /iari/ian-Ottoman expedition into As f jf see a |,„ 

by Barakati. al-Rihla al-Yamamyya. For what *°»° B • . Th „ 

Baldry, ‘ A, ' Ya ™ an “"^h^YemeiE S^and al-Shahhari al-Mutame 
Turkish-Italian War in the Yemen , oo, anu «. 

al-tawassu c iyya, 56-8.^ „ 

101 Al-Idrisi, Baydn s e e A PP en lx based on FO882/10 and 

102 Baldry. ‘The Turkish-Italian War, 55. based on 

F0195/2254. 
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of Jumada II 1329’ [Mid-June 1911].'03 This was a decisive 
victory for the rebels in c AsTr and Idrisi forces seized large 
quantities of guns, ammunition and other military equipment. 

The s/iari/ian-Ottoman expeditions into c Asir left the Idrisi 
rebels victorious on all fronts. Idrisi influence now encompassed 
also the mountain tribes, as well as the Tihama as far south as al- 
Hudayda. His continued insistence on the implementation of the 
sharVa, combined with his victories caused almost all the c AsirI 
chiefs to pledge allegiance to him. 

Until this point the confrontation in c Asir had been one 
between the Ottoman authorities and the native tribes under the 
leadership of Muhammad al-ldrlsl. Idrisi contact with Western 
powers had been limited to the delivery of arms through Italian 
agents. Here it should be noted that there are no conclusive 
evidence of such contact, yet given al-ldrlsl’s former contacts 
with the Italians, it is not unlikely that such deliveries took place 
I torn Masawwa c via the ports under Idrisi control. The autumn 
"I 1911 brought a new dimension to the conflict between the 
< )ttomans and the c AsIrI rebels, which now escalated to the 
international level. 


the Turco-Italian War of 1911-12: The implications for ‘Aslr 

Italy declared war on the Ottoman Empire on 29 September 
,€> I * The P re text for the war was the Italian invasion of Tripoli - 
,,,n a “ nd Cyrenaica in Libya, followed by Ottoman rejection of 
"ii Italian ultimatum not to resist the invading forces It was in 
Italy’s interest to spread the war to the Yemen, which had long 
- ii viewed as Italy's gateway to Arabia—an outlet and trading 
l'".tn«*i for the Italian settlements in Eritrea. On 2 October Italian 
" at ships attacked the Turks in the Yemen by shelling al- 
llitlnyda and blockading the port. '04 He re, Italy faced opposi- 
*"*" ,rom sev eral parties. Firstly, from the Ottoman rulers of the 


I'M At Shnhharf states that the battle at al-Hafa’ir took place on 13 June 
'Ml. nl-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-iawassu c i\\a 57-8 
"" For details on what follows about the events taking place in the 
i "men- Asfr region; see Baldry, The Turkish-Italian war’. 
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Arabian vilayets. Secondly, from Great Britain which controlled 
Aden as well as the coastal emirates in the southeast Arabia an 
tended to view Arabia as an entirely British domam and the Red 
Sea as the main link between England and lndia - Thirdly, 
imam of San c a 3 who finally opted to remain loyal o the 
Ottomans in the Turco-Italian war, as the lesser of two ev,l !;J 
imam and the Ottomans signed their fnendship treaty, th ty 

o7Da-an, in 1911. However, in the Yemen Italy also found 
some willing allies, the principal one being Muhammad al-Idnsi 

^Al-idrlsI joined the Italian cause immediately upon the 
outbreak of the Turco-Italian war, which lasted untl '^ a “ 
of 1912, when the Ottomans were forced to sign the Treaty 
Lausanne because of the growing unrest in the Balkans Jt 
appears that al-Idrisi, after the victory at al-Hafa »r, ^engage 
in some sort of peace negotiation with the ° tto ™ a " Turco - 
tentative attempts broke down upon the outbreak of Turc 
ItaHan war, which provided Idrlsi forces with securedeiveryo 
arms and naval support from Italian warship I_ seems certam 
that al-IdrisT regarded the Italians as a means oobtain full mde 
pendence from the Turks and expand his territory. The net res 
of the war was indeed Idrlsi expansion; his territory now inclu¬ 
ded the Farasan Islands as well as the port cities of Hah, Birk, 
Jlzan Maydi and other, smaller coastal cities. On another level, 
the war created a serious split between al-Idrisi and the Imam 
Yahya who remained loyal to the Ottomans. >06 During the war. 
the imam waged jihad on Italy, with the result that many Hash'd 
and Bakil chiefs deserted the imam and enlisted as tribesmen oi 
al-Idrisi The two were from this point on bitter enemies. 

The Turco-Italian war revealed the willingness of al-Idnsi to 
join any cause, even the infidel Italians, against the Ottomans 
This may be somewhat difficult to explain, g»v en 1 ® ; igui' ^ 

nature of the Idrisi movement and the entire Idnsi tradition. On. 
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?ee reference in al-Idrisi, Bayan li'l-tms. Appendix B. 

3aldry reports that the imam's loyalty ‘seems to have wavered , 

\pril 1912, when the imam attempted join forces wi 
however. Ihe imam was again won over to .he Tn.k.sh side. Ih. 

furkish-Italian war’, 59. 
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may here argue that the Idrisi movement had long since moved 

ptan Powers The political climate was that of realpolitik ■ each 
power did what would best serve its interests. 1, is within “he 
calms of realpolitik that we best can explain Muhammad a|! 
hlrtst s alliance with Italy, an alliance that is less unlikely when 

Masaw e „'a n - andCairo ra "° n hiS C ° n ' aCt Wi,h lhe l,alia " s " 

The Turco-Italian war in the Yemen also contributed to 
pen British mistrust of Italian ambitions in Arabia Before the 
war Bntam had been less inclined to see Italy as a direct r^al in 
|h a Y ,a ’ Ut . af,er the war British representatives in Aden and in 
i * Yemeni coastal Clt 'es strove to limit Italian influence There 
'>k\ he Italian intervention in the Yemen brought her few gains 

c«cmL S eath aCh 7 e her g0a ' ° f onX 

''tlrr'thc T°u7Tshla,L B w5 


Innards the World War: Negotiation and fighting 
the Ottomans saw"iUnS tesTinteresfs to^ch'seme 

,tr:»-r mber ,9,3< Turkey had ,ost ^ *££££ 


in 
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sort of agreement with 

negotiations, the Sublime o g December 1912. 108 Istanbul 
^"ed^rtdru; demands would be me, if he ceased 

h ° St ^^Ko«om r d^^^ n ^ 

Jlzan to undertake neg^iattons w'Hi 1 W of the Yemen, 

tives. The delegation was headed by V h participated 

MahmOdNadimBe,^td ^ 0 ,^ eiass >09 

protectorate'treaty, similar'to ^Ottomans had cone.uded 

^jssX " 

Islands and his territory was o be ex. d d the land 

was not to interfere in J^l^^iwrtsl was to acknow- 
was to be kept by al-ldrisi. In concluding treaties 

'edge Ottoman overlordsh.p and mton from con ^ S yjng 

with foreign powers. Al-idrisi was Q 

ldrisl nag and instead ny the Ottoman banner , ^ coun(erde . 

Instead of accepting these terms, p„ raS a n Islands. In 

mands; the Idrlsi territory was to me ents w ith foreign 

addition he claimed the nght to conclude currency , 

powers on concessions and the rig a l-rasmiyya) of 

and tha, Arabic be the officut U-IWfc **£££ 'JZui be 
the state. He also repeated th Mahmud Nadim could 

notMcepUhesedemands and^he talks were broken off - > ■ 
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Immediately hostilities resumed. The imam, seeing the 
decline of Ottoman power in the Yemen, realized that the 
Ottomans were no longer able to honour the treaty of Da cc an. He 
therefore concluded a treaty with the sharif of Mecca, and 
together the two attacked al-Qunfudha in August 1913 (the imam 
had first approached al-Idrisi with the suggestion of an alliance, 
but al-Idrisi declined). This time Idris! forces faced more serious 
opposition than in the previous confrontations, as they were 
opposed by the imam, the sharif and the remaining Turkish 
troops. Again, Idris! partisans seem to have received their 
weapons and ammunition from Italian agents in Eritrea. Stuhl- 
mann indicates that al-ldrlsl received supplies from ‘Latin’ 
plotters on the western Red Sea shore. 112 

The Ottomans responded by blockading the entire c Asiri 
coast and thereby cutting Idris! territory off from supplies from 
the sea. This proved to be an effective step as the blockade was 
heavily felt within Idrisi territory by early 1914. Both food and 
arms were lacking and consequently several tribes deserted the 
Idrisi cause. 113 The Ottomans also put a price on al-Idrisi’s 
head. 114 

In response, al-Idrisi in July 1914 sent an envoy to Istanbul 
carrying a letter to the authorities. The head of this delegation 
was a certain Doctor c Izzat Effendi al-Jindi, ‘a friend of al- 
Idrisi’. 115 In the accompanying letter, al-Idrisi pledged to accept 

< Mtoman overlordship, that is to fly the Ottoman flag and read the 
Eriday prayers in the name of the sultan as caliph. In return al- 
Idrisi demanded to be recognized as hereditary amir of c Asir and 
Hut no Turkish civil servants nor troops be sent to c Asir. 

It is unclear what came of this initiative. We do not know of 
any treaty being concluded between the Idrisi delegation and the 

< >ttomans before the outbreak of the war, yet it may be reaso¬ 
nable to guess that the Ottomans now were inclined to grant 
liberal concessions to the Idrisi. It seems that the negotiations 
never reached a conclusion; in effect the Idrisi state was neither 

I I Stuhlmann, Kanpf urn Arabien, 107. 

I I I llaldry, ‘Al-Yaman and the Turkish occupation’, 195 
I I-I Ibid.. 194. 

•O Stuhlmann, Kanpf um Arabien, 107-8. 
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recognized nor destroyed by the Ottomans who were entirely 
preoccupied with the fast developing events on the international 

scene. 

Not so with the imam, who now felt in the position to claim 
sovereignty over the Tihama, which he had always regarded as 
his ancestral right. Military confrontation continued between the 
imam and IdrisI forces throughout July 1914. On 3 August, the 
Ottoman authorities forced the imam to observe a truce with the 
IdrisI. The next day Britain declared war on Germany, and in 
November, after much hesitation, the Ottoman Empire joined the 
Central Powers against the Allies. 


The First World War; the Idrisi state and Great Britain 

Upon the outbreak of the war, Britain started to work actively to 
recruit allies among the Arabs. The Consul-general of Egypt, 
Lord Kitchener, now a member of the war cabinet in London, 
was one of the most eager promoters of this idea. He encouraged 
the High Commissioner in Egypt, Sir Henry McMahon, to 
engage in negotiations with the sharif Husayn of Mecca, which 
ended by the sharif declaring the much-famed ‘Arab revolt’ in 
1916. 116 The sharif of Mecca was Britain’s most prestigious ally 
and his call for revolt resounded in the central Arabs lands, such 
as Syria, Palestine and Iraq. 

On the Arabian peninsula, Britain was equally eager to 
conclude alliances, especially since the imam of San c a 3 seemed 
determined to remain loyal to the Ottomans. In Muhammad al- 
IdrlsI, Britain found a willing ally. His battle against the Turkish 
overlords had been going on for seven years (from 1907 to 
1914) and although his independence had not been formally 
recognized anywhere, he was the de facto ruler in c AsIr. Al 
Idris! had, through his cousin Sayyid Mustafa b. e Abd al- c AI, 
made overtures to the British in Aden already in 1913. 117 In 

116 These negotiations are known as ‘The Husayn-McMahon 
correspondence’ and are reproduced in J.C. Hurewitz (ed.). The Middle 
East and North Africa in World Politics: A documentary record , II. 
1914-1945, New Haven 1975, 46-56. 

1 17 Baldry, ‘The Turkish-ltalian War’, 63. 
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April 1915 Sayyid Mustafa and the political resident at Aden 
Major-Genera! Shaw signed a ‘Treaty of Friendship and 
Goodwill . Muhammad al-ldrisl was thus the first Arab leader to 
join the British cause against the Ottoman Empire. 118 

This treaty is the only document we know of which formally 
recognizes al-Idrisi’s position in c Asir. In the document he is 
referred to as The Idrlsi Saiyid and Amir of Sabia and its 
environments 19 The main objective of the treaty is war against 
lurkey and al-Idrisi promises to attack Turkish troops throug¬ 
hout Asir. The treaty specifically states that his attacks are to be 
directed against the Turks only-not against the imam. In return 
nntain pledges to provide arms and ammunition. Point five in the 
Ireaty says, ‘The British Government undertakes to safeguard the 
Idnsi Saiyid’s territory from all attack on the seaboard from any 
enemy who may molest him; to guarantee his independence in his 
own domain and at the conclusion of the war use every diploma- 
tic means in its power to adjudicate between the rival claims of 
"• drisi Saiyid and the Imam Yahya or any other rival’. From 
I he Idnsi point of view, the treaty with Britain was the definite 
Mep away from Ottoman rule. The IdrisT territory was now an 
independent entity, guaranteed by the British Government. 

It seems that it was al-ldrlsl’s cousin Mustafa who was the 
most ardent spokesman for an alliance with Great Britain and it 
was also he who undertook all direct contact with the British 
oj-resentatives at Aden. The report on c Asir by Rihani describes 
Sayy'd Mushda as much pro-English’ and he also reports that 
Mustafa made a large fortune during the war which he invested in 

Must- O h 4 S hH m , S c C A? ar th3t thC Egyptian Adarisa ’ which 
I. i h \ t Al WaS ° ne ’ had a s P ecial P°s«‘ion with the 
sh ln E gyPt- through the IdrTsT centre at al-Zayniyya. During 

' ' K ' f'.tT’ ^ USayn , i° ined An °ther British ally, the emerging state 

!’ ,n S . a 0d \ ke P t a ,ow profile during the war. For details on Sa c Ddi 
history in th « nerioH ^ uul 


I I 'l 


i in 


i • . . . . ■ *-- wdi. rur ueiaiis on sauni 

D Ho,d "' “ d R J ° h - °f 

hn B lish textof ^ treaty is reproduced in C.U. Aitchison, A 
‘ ‘ " ,< lon °f treat,es, Engagements and Sanads Relating to India and 
neighbouring countries , Dehli 1933, Kraus reprint 1973 177 

in Sinc,air - Documen,s “■°> 
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the war, Grea. Britain offered the IdrisJ family cash payments 
and financial rewards for l J, 0 o n noured the treaty by 

engagtaT^'g-mmawarfata again* J-Rish gamins all over 

,he Farasan Islands are recognized « part ™^ ndence „ 

assured’. mTheFarasa/lslands were important to the British as 

anchorages, and Britain "^eTslandl had'anotaer important 
possession of the islands The t^nds^ ^ s(m 

Sshposrst the British-based company Far-Oil Con. 

' , h „ d been granted a concession to exploit on 

CsamArtheMrls! taheover of the — 
to whether this concession was to be considered 
unanswered throughout the war. 


121 


Mustafa was instrumental t° B ritish pc^cy ^^e acted as me ^ 

and liaison between the Bntt.hand Muh .1- 

-Bard he ^ SuX Britain to serve as 

Sharif b. Abd al- At wn rvrenaica Both brothers enjoyed a 

mediator with the Sanusiyya l y j on „ -The Sufi Orders 

‘special relationship’ wjth ^urrecticm and the British occupation 
in Egypt during the Urab generating aloofness, support. 

Esyp '' 

,22 rt S5i 37 iTS the Angio-ldrist Supptamcnt.r, Treaty is 

, 23 etS o"„ mitr-of "• 

Baldry, ‘Power and Mineral Concessions ,516. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR: 

THE FALL OF THE IDRlSI STATE 1918-1934 

As the First World War ended, the Ottoman Empire fell. Great 
Britain and France had already divided the former Ottoman 
regions of Syria, Iraq, Lebanon and Palestine between themsel¬ 
ves. These regions became the League of Nation’s mandates 
under British or French administration. 1 

As the war ended, the scene on the Arabian Peninsula was 
open for inter-Arab rivalry and it became clear that Britain was 
unable to honour all her wartime pledges. This was to lead to the 
downfall of the Idris! state. 

A British/Turkish cease-fire was observed from October 
1918. In early 1919 Britain was in occupation of al-Luhayya, al- 
Iludayda and Kamran Island. In the course of 1919, al- 
Luhayyawas handed over to the Idris! government. British 
troops remained on Kamran Island, which was considered an 
important facility for deep water anchorage. In 1921, al-Hudayda 
was also handed over to al-Idrisi and the Idris! territory thereby 
reached its widest borders. 

It is in the years directly after the First World War that we 
can refer to the Idris! territory as a state. As the Ottomans with¬ 
drew, the Idris! cause was no longer that of rebellion or 
resistance, instead the cause was now to organize and maintain a 
state. In this task the Idris! leaders enjoyed British support, due 
to the Anglo-Idris! treaty concluded during the war. 


The post-war partition of the Ottoman Empire was agreed upon in the 
Sykes-Picot agreement, which was first clarified in October 1916 
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Inside the Idrisi slate 

The Idrisi state was an imamate in which Muhammad al-Idrisi 
Lid “ solute power. 2 He was the religious and |»Unl££ o 
state and the highest legislative authority. During he years 
struggle against the Turks and throughout the war, all orders |‘ n 
commands ultimately came from him. During the war, the state 
ministers, but a.-‘AqI.I states .ha, •^- -re wulKn . 
nnv real authority or power. 3 In the early years, al-ldrisi under 
took all correspondence himself, but later he appointe wo 

SCh0 ATm 0 aLLoLawweL k a, firs, deal, with by Muhammad al- 
ldrisi himself. As the Idrisi movement gradually deve: ope ■. m o 
a state there was appointed a high court (mahkama ulya) headed 
by 5 ,he % Muhammad Haydar al-Qabi. To execute Ute law <here 
was established a police force, mainly recruited from the Sudd 
ne“e population, for inspection of the suq and surve,Uance of 
public morals and conducting of prayers etc. Cafest were^forbid¬ 
den on Idrisi territory, as were smoking and dancing, 
general impression conveyed by the few foreign vsitors is that of 
Puritanism and strict enforcement of Islamic law in matters 

"'”™ «““ »• ■“ ■ 

fn d Idrisi as ‘Emir’ and the Idrisi territory as an Emirate sucn as 
foTinstance^in the^Anglo-ldrisi treaty. This is a title implying poe ¬ 
tical leadership, corresponding to the title of prmce or govern ^ ^ 
.drisi himself used the tide-imam ^ ^ 

later treaties with Ibn aa ud i ne uuc p r iH .v 

connotations; lh. in,am being e g. Ihe person who leads the Frtday 

i Kill ibid 826 The three ministers were assigned different 
Tasks such a dealing with matters related to the tribes, recruitment 
of tribal soldiers etc. The names of these three ministers are given by 
al-‘AqIli (p 827); Hummud Sirdab, Muhammad Yahya Ba?uhi and 
YahyS Zirki al-Hukmi, i.e.. three of the four persons who had formed 

4 Rosita^Forbes,^TvTsTto the ldrisi territory in ‘Asir and Yemen 1 . 

The Geographical Journal, Ixii, 4, 1923, 272. 
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zakdt on grain and livestock. In the central regions zakdt was 
collected regularly, whereas other regions, such as the Rijal al- 
Ma c did not pay any tax at all to the Idris! treasury. Other impor¬ 
tant sources of income were custom duties levied in the big 
coastal cities, and revenues of the salt mines at al-Salih. The main 
source of income to the Idris! bayt al-ntal during the war was 
foreign support, for the most part British financial contributions. 
Also after the war. Great Britain continued to contribute to Idris! 
finances. 5 

In every city there was established an administrative council, 
a total number of twenty-one units, 6 meant to undertake local 
government, consisting of state officials, local qadis, commis¬ 
sioners of the bayt al-mal, military officials and chiefs of the 
local community. To ensure the loyalty of the local chiefs, al- 
Idrisi applied the same method as the imam of San c a\ namely 
keeping the sons of prominent chiefs as hostages in Sabya or 
Jizan.' The local councils were directly responsible to 
Muhammad al-Idrisi, except for the southern districts where he 
was represented by Mustafi al-Idrisi. Contact was maintained by 
regular correspondence; letters giving al-Idrisi’s orders were 
carried back and forth by messengers. 

After the departure of the Turks, a diwan was set up, consi¬ 
sting of a group of former Ottoman officials {muwaziafu 7- 
dawla al-sdlifa ). 8 The head of the diwan was Kamil Effendi, 
formerly an employee of the vilayet of San e a\ There were 
attempts to reform the government and organize the state along 
more modern lines. In connection with this reform there was 
established several ministries; Ministry of foreign affairs ( al- 
khOrijiyya ), Ministry of the interior ( al-dakhiliyya ), Ministry of 
War ( al-harbiyya) and Ministry of justice ( al- c adl ). 9 Sayyid 
Mustafa al-Idrisi was appointed prime minister ( riyasa al- 

5 See a!- c Aq!lt, Ta’rtkh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymant, II. 826-7 and 

Cornwallis, Asir before World War I, 15-24. 
f> Forbes, ‘A visit to the Idrisi territory’. 274. 

1 Al- C Aqlli, Ta’rikh al-Mikhldf al-Sulaymant , II, 828. 

N Ibid., 826. 

'I The ministers appointed were (respectively): Muhammad Yahya 

niisuhl, Yahya ZirkI, Humud Sirdab, Muhammad Haydar al-Qabi; al- 

‘ Aqili. ibid., 829. 
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wizard). The other two representatives of the ‘Egyptian branch 
of the Idris! family also functioned as state officials. Sayyid al- 
c ArabI was governor of al-Hudayda at the time of Amin Rihani s 
visit in 1922, while Sayyid SanusI served as advisor to 
Muhammad al-Idrisi. 10 

This reform also included an attempt to establish a regular 
standing army (Jaysh nizdnii), but this was never realised. The 
military defence of the Idris! state remained dependent on raising 
tribal soldiers. In times of war, al-Idrisi could muster somewhere 
between 20,000 and 50,000 soldiers, for the most part partisans 
with little discipline, equipped with rifles. 1 1 

1919-1923: The years of rivalry 


As stated above, the Idris! state reached its greatest territorial 
extension after the Ottoman withdrawal following the First World 
War. However, its borders were far from undisputed, in fact the 
only uncontested frontier of the Idris! territory was the Red Sea 
to the west. With the Ottoman Empire gone, four successor 
rulers had to settle their borders between them. Britain, whose 
ultimate goal it was to deny other outside powers access to 
Arabia, would have to manoeuvre so that none of the kings of 
Arabia sought other European assistance in their rivalries, espe¬ 
cially not from Italy. In the years immediately after the war, 
Britain attempted to follow such a course of tactical manoeuvring 
between the rivals. 

The Idrisi state and the Yemen 

The Yemen became an independent nation through the peace 
accords of 1919, under the rule of the Imam Yahya in San c a\ As 


10 Rihani, ‘Report’ in Sinclair, Documents, 81-2. Sayyid al- c Arabi is 
described by Rihani as an ‘incapable but very amiable man’ whereas 
Sayyid Sanusi is labelled ‘reticent and unassuming’. 

1 1 Forbes states that in case of emergency the Idrisi government could 
muster 30,000 men; ‘A visit to the Idrisi territory’, 274. In his report 
(p. 83), Rihani assesses the number to be 30,000 to 40,000 men, 
some trained in the use of machine guns and artillery, but most not. 
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the war ended, fighting between imamate and Idris! forces conti¬ 
nued in the border areas. 12 When Britain handed over al- 
Luhayya and al-Hudayda to al-Idrisi, this was very much to the 
dismay of the imam, who saw (at least) al-Hudayda as an integral 
part of the Yemen; access to the sea was a vital point for the 
imam. In this conflict, al-Idris! received British support. Britain 
had its own ongoing conflict with the imam who undertook 
occasional raids into the British-controlled territory surrounding 
Aden. It is unclear to what extent Britain really supported the 
Idrisi cause against the imam in this period, in terms of arms and 
money. Certainly, by the text of the Anglo-Idrisi treaty, Britain 
was committed to guaranteeing Idris! independence against all 
rivals. In the early years it seems that Britain fulfilled this 
promise, and in his report Rihani writes, ‘the Idrisi ... still recei¬ 
ves arms and ammunition to fight the imam of San’a’. 13 Idrisi- 
lmamate warfare continued on and off throughout the years 


The Idrisi stale and the sharif of Mecca 


As the war ended, the Hashemites of Mecca stood ready to claim 
their reward as ‘liberators’ of the Arabs, and consolidate the Arab 
kingdom envisioned in the Husayn-McMahon correspondence. 
From the point of view of j/wrr/Husayn, his Arab kingdom was 
to be established with British support, even though the sharif s 
trust m Britain had been severely undermined by the publication 
° ,he Sykes-Picot Agreement and the Balfour Declaration The 
question was the territorial extent of the Hashemite state To the 
east lay the territory of Najd, controlled by the arch-enemy Ibn 
. a ud, to the south lay the Idris! territory of c Asir, both of them 
Hritish wartime allies. 


According to the peace treaty of Paris, sharif Husayn was 
given the title ‘King of Hijaz’, and the sharif endeavoured to 
enlarge the definition of ‘Hijaz’ as far as possible. The region 
inland of al-Qunfudha was where Idris! and sharifian influence 


12 What follows is based on Rihani, ‘Report’, 87-97 and Clive 
Leatherdale, Britain and Saudi Arabia , London 1983 136-43 

13 Rihani, ‘Report’, 81. 
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met, and here the sharif traditionally had a strong 
among the tribes of Ghamd, Bam Shirlr and others. Another 
issue of dispute was the town of al-Qunfudha which was held y 
the sharif but claimed by al-ldrisi. 

The Idrisi state and the Al Sa c ud 

Sa c udl ambitions were hindered by the presence of the sharif and 
al-ldrisi, who together controlled some of the most ferttle areas 
on the Arabian Peninsula, the wadis towards the Red Sea. 

Sa c ud chose to remain patient, in order to maintain a good relai- 
onship with his partner Britain and thus tried to restrain the 
feared ikhwan, the Wahhabi brotherhood, from attacking camp 
and villages outside Najd proper. However, he was soon presen- 
ted with an opportunity to intervene in c Asir and expand his 

influence towards the southwest. _ c . _ ^ Ae7r 

As described earlier, the mountain regions ot Asir ( Asir 
al-Sarah) had been part of the first Wahhabi state in the n,,ie ' 
teenth century and its inhabitants were sympathetic towards he 
renewed Sa c udi influence. Al- c AqlH specifically mentions that 
the tribes Qahtan and Shahran harboured Wahhabi sympathies.^ 
In 1911 the Ottomans had installed Hasan b. All b. A 1 ., 
descendant of the ‘A’id b. Mar‘I who had fought the Ottomans 
in the nineteenth century, as governor of Abha. As ie 
Ottomans withdrew, the Al ‘A’id endeavoured to achieve 
supremacy in the region. Hasan b. ‘AH was a friend of the shanf 
of Mecca and it is possible that the attempt was supported by the 
sharif who was eager to gain influence south of the Hljaz. lhe 
neighbouring tribes reacted against the Al A id and appealed t 


14 

15 


16 

17 


See Cornwallis, Asir before World War /, 25. The sharif is said to 
have been connected to these tribes by marriage and personal 

On"'the general history of the Sa'udis after the First World War. see 
Holden Ld Johns, House of Saud, 61-95 and Leatherdale, Britain and 

Saudi Arabia . 136-60. On the specifics of the Sa OdI o and 

c Asir, see al- £ Aqili. Ta’rikh al-Miklilaf al-Sulaymanl, II, 741-2 and 
al-Shahhari, al-Mulami‘ al-tawassu c iyya, 99-100. 

Al-^Aqili, Ta'rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 741. 

Al-Shahhari, al-Mutami c al-tawassu'iyya, 99. 
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Ibn Sa c ud for assistance. 

In 1920 Ibn Sa c ud sent an expedition to c Asir al-Sarah to 
relieve the mountain tribes, and in April-May 1920 Sa c udi troops 
defeated Hasan b. e A 3 id in the vicinity of Abha. The leaders of 
the Sa c udi troops were Ibn Sa c ud’s young son Faysal b. c Abd 
al- e Az!z, as well as c Abd al- c Aziz b. Musa c id, a cousin of Ibn 
Sa c Qd. 18 Eventually Ibn Sa c ud sent a delegation to al-ldrisl and 
during the summer of 1920 the two parties negotiated a settle¬ 
ment of c Asir al-Sarah. 19 

A treaty was concluded between the two sides in the autumn 
of 1920 which declares, ‘It is thus necessary to specify the tribes 
and define them in order that each may undertake the duties 
enjoined by God regarding the subjects under his hand’. 20 The 
two rulers then proceeded to divide the various tribes between 
them. Ibn Sa c ud took over the mountain tribes of Qahtan, 
Shahran, Wadi c a and Rufayda, to name the most influential. Al- 
IdrlsT is granted sovereignty over the Tihama tribes, the Rijal al- 
Ma c included. The treaty also bound the two parties not to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of the other and to seek collaboration and 
friendship. 

It seems that both the Sa c 0dls and the Idrlsls gained from 
this agreement, as it pacified the allies of their common rival, 
King Husayn of the Hijaz. From the IdrisI point of view it meant 
that the Idrlsls no longer were responsible for the troublesome 
' A ’id family. The cost was the size of the Idris! territory. 

There is some confusion concerning the date of this treaty. 
The actual text of the agreement is dated 16 Dhu ’l-Hijja 1338/30 
August 1920 and it lays down the borders between the Sa c ud! 
and IdrisI areas. The later protectorate treaty between Ibn Sa c ud 

I R Al- c Aqili, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymant, it. 742. 

19 Al-Shahhari, ibid., states that this delegation was headed by Faysal 
b. c Abd al- c Aziz. This is confirmed by Holden and Jones, House of 
Saud, 76, who say that the young Faysal (around 16 years of age) 
took part in the c Asiri campaign after having returned from a lengthy 
trip of Europe and Britain as a guest of the British government. 

20 The Arabic text of this treaty can be found in Amin Sa c id, TarJkh al- 
Dawla al-Sa’udiyya, Riyad, 1972, 399. An English translation is 
reproduced in British and foreign state papers: 135, 1932 cxxxv 
London 1937, 377-8. 
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and Hasan al-ldrlsi refers to the borders laid down in the treaty 
of 10 Safar 1339/24 October 1920. Rosita Forbes, who visited 
the ldrisl territory in .922, makes a reference to - ag~, by 
which goods to or from Najd were to pass th ough As.rt ports 
dutv-free in return for Ibn Sa c ud’s guarantee of the eastern 
borders of the IdrlsI territory. 21 The text of the treaty o 

Aueust 1920 mentions no such arrangement. 

This may lead us to speculate if we are here deahng. w» wo 
different agreements with different dates. It may be that the free 
passage of goods which Forbes observed was part of a general, 
unwritten agreement to hasten the shipment of goods to famine - 
threatened Najd. In any event, the dates differ by less than two 
months and the frontiers of the IdrlsI territory described by 
Forbes correspond well with those laid down in the Idnsi 

Sd U The Idrisl'state now extended from Al-Hudayda in the south 
to Birk in the north. In the interior, the border ran from Muha i 
and southwards, and thus excluded Abha and the territories o 
the mountain tribes. 22 The Sa c udi border thus extended to 
Muha 3 il and towards the Red Sea and al-Qunfudha, where 

IdrlsI, Hashemite and Sa L udI influence met. „ ar tv 

In 1922 there was an attempt to establish a thre -p y 
agreement between Muhammad al-ldrlsi. King Husayni ofthe 
Hijaz and the Imam Yahya, in order to secure the borders 
between them and at the same time secure their terntories from 
potential Sa c udl expansion. Amin Riham writes that during 1 
interviews with al-ldrlsi, he completed a draft for an agreement 
lobe sent to King Husayn in Mecca.« In the end the King did 
not sign any agreement, either with al-ldrlsi or the imam, and 
nothing came out of these tentative attempts, hindered by riva iy 
and animosity. 


21 

24 

23 


irbes ‘A visit to the ldrisi territory', 274. 

e map produced by Forbes, ibid., 273, and tribal map produced y 
srnwallis, Asir before World War 1. 
ihani, ‘Report’, 80. 
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The death of Muhammad al-Idrisi 


the ageTft orT^deTh^T^ ^ di «* - 
•Asm Adarisa for 16 years 0907 23) a^d ,"r ’ he head ° f ,he 
period established a feparate ldrfs/ s« te of “’“ 

contemporary European sources, he is described J* 8 ' 0 " By 

iSv“f'sS u :^ 3 S ° 0d C ° mma " d - A»K 

his own judgemen“"s a at ! ye n d S MuhLSltaAiMtaM°t, aPP ' ied 

gnomy. The only negroid features beshfcomposite physio- 
lips and perhaps his nose whth ’ b d ? h,S CO,OUr * Were hj s 

n-. His Cad p ^L n :r a ;:ts g mrfmha3r er ' rr ,a,ica ^ 

fitlier Arian or Semitic, and the only unpleasantnefs aVe ^ 
S ,co„sideri„g his stature a/d 

postptldtr^dajfblm t °J Mut “ a| - ,drM «• 

hlrisiyya to ‘old Sabva’ rs-,hv“ i , aS carried from Sabya al- 

family burial-place.^, k unc^Tbyli 't^'° reS ' * ,he 
.naan, the tomb erected for 


ft 


some knowledge^of^Erfglish^ 6 •’Nevertheless 3 hei ^ edUCa,ion wi,h 
and overland pilgrims declare tint th* " V? . H 3 man of affairs, 
Turkish Vanr/a^Rih •*« •*« in 

lie spoke, I was drawn to the man nn,t a • • — gradually, as 

Jacobs gives some British reservation f y a ^ m,ra,,on Was undivided'. 
‘He was a good friend, and a staunch believ^' ap £ ra,Sal of al ldrisT: 
British nation', Kings of Arabia 184 h ^ g °° d fai,h ° f the 
Impression al-ldrfsl made on him ‘fal Idrisfl bS 3 S ° describes ,h e 
physical proportions, and he carried h.Wlf *,1"™ ° f ma g ifice "' 
bewitching*; ibid., 182 3. ' f rega,ly His smile was 

Rihani, Around the coasts, 185 
Al ' Aqm, Ta'rikh al-Mikhlaf al-SutaymanT, 848. 
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al-Qutb was also buried. The reason for this uncertainty is an 
episode related by Reissner, which took place shortly e o 

death, when a.-ldrisi ordered the de.s.mctt^ of the vau « 
over his ereat-grandfather’s grave. According to the report, 

Idris! explained his followers that Ahmad had come to him in 
dream and demanded that he construct a more 
shrine 27 This report cited by Reissner is contradicted by la 
information, as oral information from the Adansa family tates 
that the shrine of Ibn Idris was never demolished and that 

Sti " Muhimmad^StsI left five sons, the eldest of whom was 
the ei ah tee my ear old 'All. born in 1905 in Dongola in he 
Sudan® to the daughter of Shaykh Harun Tawil of the 
Ahmadiyya. 29 He spent his first eight yearst.rt the Sudan Ibefore 

he travelled to Sabya with his mother in 1332/1913 • 

he started his education in the traditional Islamic subjects o 

Qur’an, hadith, fiqh and language.... heirs 
Besides the eldest Idrisi son, there were other poss.b e heirs 

to the Idrisi imamate. Firstly, there was the 

ldrlsi who was in Cairo when Muhammad al-ldrts. dmd a 
eleeram was sent for him to return to ‘ Aslr immediately^ 2 His 
viewsTad been pro-British ever since the beginning of the war, 
when he negotiated the Anglo-IdrisI treaty. Secondly, there were 
me two brothers of Mustafa, Sayyid Sanusi and Sayy.d a - 
c Arab! Thirdly there was the brother of Muhammad al-Idnsi. 
Has^n b ' A fi al- Idrisi. He had no. been very active m the pohti- 
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32 


Reissner, 'Die hirtsiden h 

ISti^hi.' Zh^.Z 2, fi »*«'*«“* 

See above. Chapter 4, on al-Idnsiis travels. 

Al-^Aqili, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymaru ll. MK 

i. 8 »yed in Cairo for a year, apparently 

him^^eJruaJri 922 a*! [hrHTerCominental where he (Mu«af»> 
stayed as a guest of the British Government; Rihant, Report , • 
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cal administration of the Idrisi state as he was essentially a 
rehgioijs person devoted to the teachings of his great-grandfa- 

An assembly of notables Ultima' dhu 7 -ra’y) gathered in 
Sabya to select the successor. 33 The assembly first decided to 
offer the succession to al-Idnsi’s brother Hasan, a selection 
designated to avoid a succession dispute between the sons of al- 
Idrisi and the ‘Egyptian branch’. However, Hasan refused the 
offer on the ground that he held no desire for temporal power 3 * 
Ihus the succession passed to ‘All, the eighteen-year old 

“"°. f al ' ldriS '' ' Vl ’° aCCeded to lhe imamate i" 

March 19 2 3. Th's was an election which opened the way for 
internal divisions within the Idrisi family. Mustafa was the main 
nval and he installed himself at al-Hudayda. The ‘Egyptian 

™ a . S "°‘ vef y i Popular among the c AsTri natives, possibly 
due to their benevolent attitude towards European powers in 
general, and, on the part of Mustafa, Great Britain in partial - 


1923-26: Internal Idrisi rivalry 

\ he new Imam C AU was young and is described by all sources as 
weak and lacking in personality. Thus he was considered an easy 
target for Italian commercial agents who immediately approached 
he new imam with a request to open a consulate in al 
Hudayda. To obtain ‘his goal, the Italians sent Ja c far al- 

The participants and various fractions of this assembly are listed by 
al; Aqdi, Ta rtkh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulavinani, II, 851. 

Rihan i.'Around the coasts of Arabia, 168 and al-Shahhari at- 
al-tawassu tyya, 123. Al-'Aqili does not mention anyihinc 
about Hasan be.ng offered the imamate. In this instance Rihani's 

i.Ta conlemn " aSa " refl ' Sed ^ imama,e SeemS m0St reIiable ' as 
See Rihanl XTo^.T ^ ^ ^ '«* P'«*- 

Italian activity in the Yemen and c Asir greatly increased after the war 
and especially after Mussolini called for Italy's expansion eastwards’ 

end of " Umb .! r ° f '* al,an ships called a < al-Hudayda and by the 

ml of 1924 a number of Italian commercial enterprises were estab 
"shed at al-Hudayda. All of this was a cause of concern for British 
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MTrghanT 37 to c AsIr as an intermediary, as they knew him to 
have ‘great influence over Sayyid c AIT*. 38 Again we see how 
that foreign powers made use of the ‘Idrisi network’ when 
dealing with the Adarisa in e AsIr. However, the Italian agent was 
expelled from al-Hudayda by Mustafa who remained in favour of 
Britain as the main power in c Asir, claiming that the opening of 
an Italian consulate would be a violation of the Anglo-ldrisi 
treaty. This deepened the divide between Mustafa and C A1I. 

In April 1924, Mustafa declared c All deposed and installed 
himself as ruler in al-Hudayda. This led to open confrontation 
between the two parties, and in the course of the summer of 
1924, c All regained control of the Tihama. In September c All 
agreed to the opening of an Italian consulate in al-Hudayda after 
much pressure from the Italian side. 39 

Disunity persisted among the Idrlsls until early 1926, when 
C A1T was deposed by his uncle Hasan, with help from the Sa c udi 
governor at Abha. c All then went into exile at Aden. Hasan’s 
sudden entry into the political affairs of the Idrisi state may be 
seen as a puzzle, given that he had initially declined when offered 
the imamate. Hasan’s takeover may be seen as the work of the 
Sa c udis at Abha, as was alleged by c Ali after he had gone into 
exile in Aden. 40 

The ongoing internal rivalry in the Idrisi state, with the 


observers; Baldry, ‘Anglo-ltalian rivalry in Yemen and c Asir\ 166 
7. 

37 Ja c far b. Muhammad Bakri b. Ja c far al-Sadiq al-Mirghani was the 
leader of the Eritrean Khatmiyya. There he enjoyed good relation* 
with the Italians and stayed in close contact with them. Fur 
background see O’Fahey, Arabic Literature of Africa, I, 208. 

38 Baldry, ‘Anglo-ltalian rivalry in Yemen and c Asir\ 167. 

39 In the course of 1925, Italian representatives continued to put 
pressure on both c All and Mustafa to gain further advantages in ' Ash 
Italian agents also contacted c Asiri tribal shaykhs to persuade lli* 
Idrisis to conclude peace with the imam; ibid., 168. 

40 In Aden, c All explained his views to a representative of the Ameri< an 
consulate and stated that the power-shift in c Asir was part ol llm 
Sa c uds plan to annex the Idrisi territory. Further, c Ali stated tlmi li< 
would have nothing against such a development as he saw in IImi 
S a c ud the ruler who could unite the peninsula Arabs; Reissnci, In*- 
Idrisiden in c Asir\ 184. 
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resulting loss of tribal support served to weaken the position of 
the Idris! state vis-d-vis the other Arab rulers on the peninsula, 
and consequently its position with the paramount European 
power in Arabia, Great Britain. 


The power struggle on the Arabian Peninsula 

King Husayn of the Hijaz occupied the northern provinces of the 
Idris! state shortly after the death of al-Idris!. 41 From the south, 
Imam Yahya resumed hostilities and gradually closed in on the 
major cities on the Red Sea coast. 42 However, the one ruler who 
was to take over the most territory was Ibn Sa c ud. 

In the course of 1925 Ibn Sa'ud consolidated his control 
over the Hijaz and the remnants of the Idris! territory were now 
sandwiched between the two expansionist rulers, Ibn Sa c ud and 
Imam Yahya. 43 

Britain was eager to seek an accommodation with both these 
rulers, for different reasons. With regard to Ibn Sa c Qd, Britain 
already had an agreement with him, concluded during the war. 
That, however, was when Ibn Sa c 0d was ruler of the obscure 
territory of Najd. Now his position was quite different and 
Britain sought to ingratiate herself with the Sa c Qd! ruler by 
sending a series of missions led by Sir Gilbert Clayton. With 
icgnrd to the imam of San e a 3 , it was necessary for Britain to 


11 A.J. Toynbee. Survey of International Affairs . I. 1925, 322. 

A} Ibid. The imam captured Bajil and al-Luhayya in 1924 and al-Hudayda 
in April 1925. 

A \ The growing influence of the Wahhabi ikhwan, and their reputation 
for violent fanaticism, had led to them being banned from 
performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. In June 1924, when King 
llusayn proclaimed himself caliph after the Turks had abandoned the 
caliphate under Atatdrk, the ikhwan resolved to make the pilgrimage 
by force, supported by Ibn Sa c Qd. The ikhwan fell upon al-Ta’if where 
they murdered the inhabitants and looted the city, and shortly 
thereafter entered Mecca. Ibn Sa c 0d himself entered the city Fifteen 
days later, as a pilgrim. In the course of the following year, the entire 
Hijlz surrendered to Sa c udi forces, and Husayn was forced into exile in 
December 1925. Thus, Ibn Sa'Od became sultan of Najd and King of 
the Hijlz; see Holden and Johns, The House of Saud, 82-6. 
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approach him for two reasons. First, there were repeated Yemeni 
raids into the Aden protectorate. Secondly, Britain was appre¬ 
hensive of the growing Italian presence in the Yemen and feared 
that the imam would conclude an agreement with the Italians. As 
lone as Britain upheld her obligations towards the Idrisis in 
c Asir, it proved difficult for British representatives to gain any 
advantages with the imam. Also Aden itself was a thorn in the 

eye of the imam. . , 

In 1925, the imam was in occupation of parts ot the Aden 
protectorate.’Negotiations to make the imam withdraw failed and 
Yemeni positions within the Protectorate were bombed * Not 
even this measure caused the imam to withdraw, and in January 
1926 Sir Gilbert Clayton was dispatched to SatYa 3 to attempt to 
conclude a lasting arrangement with the imam. While Clayton 
was in San c a 3 , Hasan al-ldrisl, now the new imam of Asir, 
appealed to Britain to honour its wartime pledges. The core of the 
Idris! complaint was that the arms promised by the Anglo-Idrisi 
treaty had not been forthcoming. The British response to the 
Idris! request was as follows: ‘Unfortunately the Idrisi s com¬ 
plaint is not without some justification. The danger is that the 
Idrisi may turn to Italy if we let him down’. 46 Britain could only 
hope that Clayton’s mission to the imam of San c a 3 went well. In 
that case the danger of Italian influence was reduced and Britain 
would not have to worry about the Idrisis any more, as the ldi isi 
territory was bound to be swallowed up by the imam. 

In the meantime, Britain tried to find reasons to evade her 
obligations to the Idrisis. Britain claimed that the Anglo-Idrisi 
treaty of 1915-17 was no longer valid, as the Sayyid Idrisi refei 
red to in the treaty (Muhammad) was now dead. Further, Hu- 
foreign powers referred to in the treaty—which Britain was to 
protect the Idris! against—were now understood to be European 


44 

45 


46 


Leatherdale, Britain and Saudi Arabia, 139. 

On the Clayton mission to San c a\ see Leatherdale, ibid.. 
Eventually, Clayton’s mission failed—no agreement was sigiu-c 
between Britain and the imam. Instead, the imam signed a Treaty *>l 
Amity and Commerce with Italy in September 1926; ibid. 

Foreign Office Minute FO E/979/4/91: FO 371/11431; Leatherd.lt 

ibid., 141. 
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subsequently explained lo Hasall al ^ ' This was 

relations with the two nltets'who'w IOn8C h aff ° rd lo endan ger her 
future of Arabia, Sod and ? Wre “^tousl, going to be „, e 
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HMIn « r All was forced to nee hv ? y ' hereafler he a "'ured 
‘"id later wen, to Aden. In early I 926 ' P H° Farasan ,slalKls 
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I H C/ 1 038/4/9 1 ; 371/1 1411 - i , , 

I piilherdale, ibid., 142 ’ Lea,herdale - 

Al Shahharf, al-Mutami c al-tawassu'iyya, 140. 
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imamate. 50 However, nothing came out of this attempt, and 

Hasan proceeded to oust c All by force forces with- 

' When Hasan took over the imamate, the Sa udi torces w 

§i§ 

northwards .nto th^dnsj^temto^ ^ c , osing on , he main 

Idrisi cities of Sabya'and Jlzan and .nth^umnter 

were actually besieged by the jmatn^l When^bnja ud Mn J 

lomhernareTwhich'the shS /had occupied shortly after Ihe 
death of Muhammad al-ldrlsl. Apparent^ b " f S Sa ^a 52^This 


As described above. ^ 
tgtf&TZZJSZ* returned, 

8M ZtlP - 'agaVnst ITIS 

the Sanusiyya to continue o accept a peace treaty in 

occupation, as the Ottomans were 6 after a f a ji e d attack on 

1912 (the Treaty of p LaU f ^ad a l Shanf las forced to relinquish 
British-held Western Egypt^A^niadal^Shant^ou.jn MuJ>ammad Ulli , 

political leadership of the banu yy travelled to Turkey 

while remaining spiritual leader, n i ate r in 

where he firs, resided in Istanbul » r g-^ resists. 

Anatolia as guest of the AtatUrk ® , d Ahmad al-Shutl! 

against the French, Italian a " d . ® Zu\d beTnstalled in 
famous, and there were sugg .hnlished the one in Istanbul 

renewed caliphate, after Ataturk had “^‘^ested to le ave Tu.k- v 
For reasons that are unclear, Ahmad wa M death in 19.0 

and he .ravelled to .he Hijar where he W- ta. d^ntj ^ 

£ a? - arowT-o 

difficulfieiToMhe'^dar.ss! Ziadeh, *»«*■*. 68-7, end E.. 

Pritchard, Sanusi, 132-3. „ . io?S ~\77 

1 Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1925, 322. 

2 Ibid., 323. 
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Ibn Sa c ud were almost in territorial contact in the central Tihama. 

It became evident that Hasan could no longer defend the 
Idris! territory alone, and as the British now had openly declared 
their unwillingness to support the Idris! cause, Hasan turned to 
Ibn Sa c Qd. It seems that Ibn Sa c ud first expressed unwillingness 
to support the Idrisls against the imam. Toynbee reports that the 
Sa c udl troops in c AsIr, sent there partly to assist Hasan in his 
quest to overthrow c All and partly to aid Sa c udl expansion 
southwards from the Hijaz, withdrew after fighting in February- 
March 1926. It is unclear if this was because of a definite under¬ 
standing between the imam and Ibn Sa c ud or if it was a tactical 
manoeuvre on the part of Ibn Sa c ud to press the Idris! to give the 
Sa'Odis full control of the Idris! territory. If the latter is the case, 
the tactic was successful. In the autumn of 1926 Hasan agreed to 
place the Idris! territory under Sa c ud! protection and give up 
responsibility for foreign affairs to Ibn Sa ud. 

Ahmad al-Sharif travelled from c As!r to Mecca to conduct 
negotiations, and a Protectorate Treaty (mu c ahada hamiyd) was 
signed on 21 October 1926, known as the Treaty of Mecca. 5 
I lere we see that the Adarisa again were in contact with the Idris! 
•network’, the informal network of friendship and trust between 
the descendants of Ibn Idris and the descendants of his students, 
us well as leaders of other Idrisi-inspired orders. The bond 
between the Adarisa and the Sanusiyya remained close, and in 
this instance Ahmad al-Sharif made use of his prestige and his 
personal standing with Ibn Sa c ud to bring about the Protectorate 
Agreement which forestalled annexation by the imam of San l a 3 . 

The Adarisa of c As!r remained on reasonably friendly terms 
with the Wahhabi leader Ibn Sa c ud, despite the well-known 
Wahhabi aversion against everything related to Sufism. To the 
A.lArisa in c Asir, it seemed easier to make peace with the 
Wahhabis than the Zaydi imam; the imam was and remained the 
, 11 ) |, enemy. The relationship between the Idrisis and Ibn Sa c ud 
|,uil its roots back to the time when Ibn Idris had lived in 
Wahhabi-occupied Mecca in the early nineteenth century and 

it I tic Arabic text of the treaty is reproduced in al-‘Aqili. Ta'rikli ol- 
Mlklilaf al-SulaymanJ , II. 761-2. An English version is given in 
Ihirewitz, The Middle East. 382-3. 
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• • » t u Br Cnfi teachers—treated with respect by 

was—in contrast to other Suti teacners .. We have 

Chapter One, the teachings of Ibn Abd a W™ . in ^ 

were less different than one might expec been 

nroDosed way towards Islamic regeneration. T y 

another reaso'n why Ibn Sa-Gd 

as a protectorate (when he in reality sl c ^P y u may also be 

it and chosen to face the imam o an lbn Sa c ud when 

t S2S5T.^"^s. territory 

da,i : g d f 6 &Sep.em4 C “ r 920 g ) l°n any event, 
rTmmyofMecca defined the "idris, state as »Wb-» 

' 1920, including al-Luhayya, the Farasan s an , terr i tor ial 

and theTihamaas far north as B irk. But, ml 925,^ ^ 
extent of the Idrisi state had diminished a g ’ , L ir w 

had mken large chunks of the southern >ern«ones a„d .he |W 
(and later Ibn Sa'ud) had taken over districts 1 L Ta'shir lO km 
summer of 1926, the Idrisi state reached ' 
north of MaydT in the south, to the territory o halfway 

"he north- The border in the interior 

inland to Abha and southwards of Abu Arismi i . 

the territory was, at the highest estimate OX q a hu „ 

tres and the total population did not exceed o h 

million. 55 In other words; the Idris, state* wasim y ^ 

smaller than the entity described in the Tre ^ 
remaining areas were controlled by the jma . ‘ inU , 

Article Two states that the imam of Asir may noi e. 

54 On the size of the Idrisi territory, see al-Shahhan, al-Mutanu 
lawassu c iyya, 144. 

5 5 Ibid. 
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political negotiation with any government or grant any economic 
concessions except with the sanction of His Majesty the King of 

° f Na -! d and its Dependencies. The concessions 
referred to here are oil concessions on the Farasan Islands which 
foreign companies had been bidding for since the war 56 

not He "I m Al1,C 6 Th T e ’ ’* ,S St3ted that the imam of CAsTr may 
not declare war or make peace without Sa c udi sanction. Neither 

s the imam permitted to cede any parts of the territory defined in 

c As£ and"* ^ rt ^ ,es . F,ve and Six recognize IdrTsI rulership in 
i n s , d S , tat ® that mternal administration pertaining to tribal 
affairs, local administration and so on are to be supervised by the 

he nS v , / I 8 °- rn p ent ’„ PrOVided il is kept within the framework of 
?' ? ,nal,y ’ ! n Artic,e Seven, Ibn Sa c ud pledges to 
defend the temtory against aggression 

The treaty was signed by ‘Abd al- c Az?z b. Sa'Od and Hasan 

In end nf y'-'T of , A hmad al-Sharif al-Sanus! and mean. 

I e end of Idns. independence on .he Arabian Peninsula The 

"° w " S “T.di proleclorale, much in .he same 
way as the 1 rucial States were British Protectorates. 

From the British point of view, the Treaty of Mecca was 
very satisfactory. Since the imam of San c a 3 had signed a treaty 
am,fy a " d ^mmerce with Italy, Britain now feared that the 
imam would take over parts of IdrTsI territory and in particular 
he Lslantls of Farasan and Kamran. The Treaty of Mecca meant 

n Sn'Od' S I„ a addV ° d "° W *“ ^ Brilai "' s f™"d. 

n Sa ud. In addition the protectorate treaty relieved Britain of 

Is obligationsi m-d-rn the Idrisis. The Treaty of Mecca was so 

•* nef.cial to British interests, that one may speculate if a British 

md was mvolved in the conclusion of this treaty 57 Th • 

however, no direct evidence of this. 


v> 


> / 


I asan al-Idrfsi awarded the oil concession on Farasan to the Shell 
•roup in September 1926. This may be seen as a last gesture to the 

However°th ry ^ B " tlsh su PP«rt against the imam of San^a’ 

see Baldrv ‘Th P * ^ even,ual| y abandoned as dry; 

•see Baldry, The Power and Mineral Concessions’, 51-65 

Ihe Treaty of Mecca hindered (Italian) aspirations in the Red Sea 

md it was viewed as a sucess for Britain, even though she had no part 

..play in «t’; Leatherdale. Britain and Saudi Arabia. 143 refemngto 

° mmute of 10 January 1927; FO E/135/22/91: 371/12235. 8 
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ThP Treaty of Mecca served, if not to stabilize the situation in 
The hw»ty w‘ ci u There were now two 

southwest ^ I mam Yahya—who had tied themselves 

rulers— -Ibn Sa u Britain and Ualy The i dr isi territory 

t0 i"° E Tn-irate entity in the middle, but now the imam would 
had been a separa Y ^ ^ a iratio ns G f a ‘greater 

have to fi^Ubn Sa u ^ aspired ^ gain control of the 

Yemen . ther words IdrIsi territory. Thus, the political situa- 
T Tad boiled down to two sets of antagonists who would have 
110,1 'i ir differences on the Arabian Peninsula. In this 
perspective! the Idrisi state had become the bone to fight over 
and was no longer an active partiopant. 

A Sa c udi province 

nirmtinn of the Treaty of Mecca had created a typically 
Th f nTsituation in Southwest Arabia; two European powers 
C °rh one client each. This meant that Anglo-Italian relations 
with one difficult than ever, and a clarification was attempted 
^tTcourse oJSes of meetings in Rome, resulting in what is 
1 l T‘The Rome Agreement’. Neither of the two parties was 
intervene in the ongoing dispute between the imam and Ibn 
_ c _ , Th D orne Agreement was signed in early March 1927, 
S , a 1 1, the same fime as Sa'udl-YemenI talks got on the way in 

almost at the same ttm b ^ would ^ be left in peace to 

^ d!1 out their respective pieces of the former Idrisi state. 

mCa However, it seems that southwest Arabia was not left com- 

. , without European interference. It appears that Italy 

f 1 ° tf» the Rome Agreement) started a propaganda campaign m 
(despue the Rome ^ Hj J n aM dnsi to break h.s 

As ‘ r ' Lith Ibn Sa c ud and enter into a similar agreement with 
im“vs friend the imam of San‘a’ .58 The Italians alsooffered the 
Idrisi financial compensation if he would cancel the She ‘ 
conces^on on ,he Farasan Islands.59 Britain could no. respond 


58 


59 


i Patherdale ibid , 144, referring to Aden correspondence of 6 July 
i927 CO/48004/54/27 : 725/11- , 

Baldry, ‘The Power and Mineral Concessions , 92-3. 
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response to a Sa L udi ultimatum. 

As a Sa c udl province, the administration of the Idrisi terri¬ 
tory of c Asir was taken over by the Sa c udls. This time also 
internal administration and finances was to be controlled by 
Sa c udI-appointed governors. A local council (majhs al-shiira) 
was established, headed by a Sa c udl representative. 0 ^ Asiri 
representatives in the council were for the most part the same 
people who had served as ministers in the Idrisi government 
amongst them Muhammad al-Amln al-Shinqitl and Muhamma 
Yahya al-BasuhI. 6 3 The Sa c udl annexation of the Idrisi territory 
in c Asir meant the definite end of the Idrisi state as independent 
or semi-independent entity on the Arabian Peninsula. The 
Adarisa of c AsIr was no longer a political power factor, as the 
new order was settled. However, the Idrisi movement which had 
started as a resistance movement against the Ottomans, rose in 
one final rebellion, this time against Ibn Sa c ud. 


1932: The final Idrisi revolt 


After the Hashemites had been exiled from the Hijaz, they led 
campaigns to gather support for a scheme to liberate the Holy 
Cities from the Wahhabis. 64 There were many potential suppor¬ 
ters of such a case, from the Shl c a leaders of Iran to Indian 
Muslims who were suspicious of the Wahhabis as keepers of the 
Haramayn. A conference was held in Amman, in which anti- 
Wahhabi leaders agreed to organize and finance a rebellion 
against Sa c udl rule in the Hijaz. The rebellion was to be led by 
Ibn Rafada, a pro-Hashemite shaykh of the tribes in the northern 


62 

63 

64 


Al-Shahhari, al-Mutami' al-tawassu c iyya , 161. 

Al- C Aqlll, Ta’rikh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 903-4. 

The final Idrisi revolt in 1932 and the unrest connected to the 
subsequent settlement between Ibn Sa c ud and Imam Yahya in 19 
was commented upon in a series of reports by the British 
Commissioner at Port Sudan. These reports were sent to the British 
adminstration in Khartoum, and are presently in the National Records 
Office in Khartoum. The serial numbers of these documents are. 1 oil 
Sudan 2/35/211. 1 am grateful to Dr ‘All Salih Karrar for locating and 
copying these documents and to Dr Fadwa c Abd al-Rahman Jaha l<>. 
bringing them to Bergen. 
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Mijaz and arms and ammunition were to be purchased from 
British representatives in Egypt. 65 

However, when the revolt broke out in the Hijaz in the 
summer of 1932, Ibn Sa c ud had already learnt about the conspi¬ 
racy, and the uprising was crushed. Some of the surviving rebels 
sought refuge in the Yemen, and supporters of Ibn Rafada was in 
contact with the IdrlsI family in c AsTr, spreading the message of 
rebellion against the Sa c udT rulers, and pledging to support an 
1 AsTrl uprising. In his report, the British Commissioner in Port 
Sudan also indicates that the Imam Yahya extended sympathy 
and assistance to the plans for a revolt in c As!r. 66 

In November 1932, rebellion broke out in c Asir. 67 It seems 
that one of the driving forces behind this uprising was c Abd al - 
Wahhab b. Muhammad al-Idrlsi, the second son of Muhammad 
al-ldrisl, now around 18-20 years of age. 68 It was c Abd al- 
Walihab who organized and led the tribal warriors in the upri¬ 
sing, determined to restore Idris! rule in the Tihama. On the other 
hand, the formal head of the Idris! family, Hasan, seems to have 
favoured continuing Sa c udi rule. Hasan himself led an ex¬ 
pedition to arrest the Sa c udi governor in Jizan, but thereafter 
telegraphed Ibn Sa c ud to assure him of his continued loyalty. 

In the course of November 1932, reinforcements was sent 
Irom Riyad to c Asir and Sa c ud! forces soon regained control of 
Jizan. In March 1933, Sabya was again under Sa c ud! control 
and Hasan, who resided in the city, was forced to take refuge in 
the Yemen. 69 From the Yemen, Hasan demanded that the Sa c ud! 
annexation of 1930 be annulled, a demand obviously unaccep¬ 
table to Ibn Sa c ud. In the end, Hasan was allowed to stay in the 
Yemen on a Sa c 0di pension, but later he went to live in Mecca. 

' Abd al-Wahhab was also granted a Sa c 0d! pension and he later 
joined his uncle in Mecca. c Ali al-Idrisi, who had no part in the 

f.> On the events leading up to the Idrisi revolt in 1932, see al-Shahhari. 

al-Mutami' al-tawassu'iyya, 169-74. 
r.r. Port Sudan. 2/35/211. ‘Penzance-No 0/50 of 30th March 1934’. 
f. / According to al-Shahhari, the c Asiri uprising started in Sabya on 5 
Rajab 1351/4 November 1932; al-Mutami' al-tawassu'iyya. 171. 
f.H Al-Shahhari, ibid.. 174. See also Reissner, ‘Die Idrlsiden in ‘Asfr', 

I 88-9 

(.') Port Sudan, 2/35/211. ‘Penzance-No 0/50 of 30th March 1934’. 
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1932 uprisings, spent his remaining clays in Riyad. By mid- 
1933, the Idris! family no longer had any political influence in 
c Aslr. The territory itself remained a Sa c udi province, but this 
time without any recognition of a nominal ldnsl front figure, 
neither on the political nor the religious level. Since the death of 
Muhammad al-Idrisi in 1923, the Idris! state had been in a 
process of gradual disintegration. In 1933, c AsIr was finally 
fully incorporated into the modem Sa c udi state. 


Differences settled: The end of the Idnsi state 

With the Adarisa of c Asir removed from a political role in 
Arabia, it was clear that there would have to be a settlement 
between Ibn Sa c ud and Imam Yahya over the disputed regions ot 
the Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani. In the course of 1933, there were 
several attempts to settle the borders, but with no success By 
March 1934, the negotiations had stalled completely. 
Eventually, in April 1934, Sa'udi troops invaded the town ot 
Najran in the interior and al-Hudayda on the Red Sea coast. 
The display of Sa c udl military superiority caused the imam to 
agree to discuss a border settlement on Sa c udi conditions. The 
Treaty of al-Ta 3 if of May 1934 settled most of the border dispu¬ 
tes between the two states. The border was drawn just north ot 
Maydi, so that the heartland of the former Idrisi territory fell to 
Sa c udl Arabia. The southern part of the territory, including al- 
Luhayya and al-Hudayda fell to the Yemen. The eastern border 
between Sa c udl Arabia and the Yemen was not demarcated, and 
has remained undemarcated until today.^ 


70 Ibid. 

7 2 Dresch. Tribes, government and History in Yemen, 3. The latei 
family history of the "Asm branch of the Adarisa is discussed >y 
Salih b. Muhammad al-Ja c fari, A'tar azhdr aghsan hazirat al-taqdis Ji 
karamat ... al-sayyid Ahmad b. Idris, Cairo 1394/1974, 43-4. 
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too pleased to gain influence. One may even say that the shaykhs 
of c Aslr al-Sarah now turned to the ruler who really _represented 
their religious and ideological standing—the need for a unified 

StfU *TTie death of°Muhammad al-Idnsl was ,he nex, even, which 
led to a breach in c Aslri unity ; the effect of his forceful persona 
lity as unifying factor should not be underestimated. The ensuing 
rivalry between c AH and Mustafa led to division among the tribal 
Shaykhs—which again weakened the Idrlsls’ position and 
further opened the door to (especially) Sa c udi influence. There 
are somemports that tribal leaders broke off their relation with 
the Idrisls in protest against c All’s feeble handling of the Italian 
intrigues in the country 1 Some turned to the Sa'udI ruler, others 
to the sharif of Mecca, at that time still in power 

Thus, at the time Muhammad al-Idrisi died, the conditions 
which had led to the establishment of an Idrisi state had change 
so drastically that there in reality no longer existed any unifying 
factor among the tribes of c AsTr. The Ottoman enemy was gone, 
and so was the charismatic leader of the anti-Ottoman campaigi . 
All that was left was petty rivalry within the Idrisi family am 
Italian attempts at intrigue. Consequently, the remains of the 
Idrisi state were too feeble to stand up against determined 

expansionists like lbn Sa c ud and Imam Yahya. 

Why did the Idrisi movement keep losing tribal support alter 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, while leaders like lbn Sa i < 
and Imam Yahya seemingly had a strong gnp on their peopk . «• 

answer this question, it is necessary to point ^ ^ 
tal differences between the Idrlsls in c Asir and the Sa udis nl 
Najd or the imam of the Yemen. Both lbn Sa'Od and the imam 
ruled over a relatively homogenous population, adhering 

1 Baldry states that the Quhra tribe terminated their relations with Mm 
I drisis when young c Ali agreed to open an Italian consulate ill 
Hudayda; ‘Anglo-ltalian rivalry’. 167, based on 

2 For ton Sa c ud this was true before the ikhwan conquests brought "•** 

regions under Sa‘Odi control. For the imam, this was true *»...». 

wartime years, when his rule was confined to the Yemen, m<. 

Once his territory expanded to include the population of ‘he . 
cities a much more diverse population came under h,s rule I hM 
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The ideological foundation of the Idris! stale: Religion and 

statehood 

To say that the Idrisi state arose out of a particular set of poli.ic.,1 

4 ‘Anglo-ldrisi Treaty of Friendship and Goodwill', .. 

a itr'hison. A collection of Treaties, 17 . 
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circumstances is only part of the answer. For a new state to 
solidify its existence, it needs to prove that it is ideologically 
legitimate; in fact that it is more so than the previous system. 

For a study of the ideological foundations of the Idris! state, 
it is natural to turn to the writings of Muhammad al-ldris!, 
expressed in the Bayan. Although this document is undoubtedly 
a piece of rhetoric, meant to justify events that have already taken 
place, it still provides insights into the thinking of Muhammad al- 
Idrisi. 

A major theme of the Bayan is the allegation that the Turks 
are unable to govern in c AsIr, because of their general incompe¬ 
tence, but also because they refuse to rule according to Islam and 
God’s commandments. Here, says al-ldrisl, lies the difference 
between Ottoman rule and the Idris! state; 

What does the fair-minded man understand from all this, except that we 
always work for peace, while the state officials always work to elimi¬ 
nate the state’s foundations. We work for reform, while those devious 
ones work to undermine it. We work for the implementation of the 
pure sharVa , and they work to abolish it and eliminate all traces of it. 

However rhetorical such phrases are, they reflect a clear will to 
justify political activism in religious terms. In this regard al-ldris! 
takes a radical step away from the ‘medieval synthesis’ 5 and his 
wording is repeated by present day fundamentalist movements in 
the Muslim world. If the ruler does not rule according to Islam, 
he must be overthrown and a new order be set up. That this was 
not only rhetoric is shown by the reports from later visitors to the 
Idris! state (Rihani and Forbes), describing a puritanical enfor¬ 
cement of a strictly Islamic way of life. 

It this regard it is natural to compare the activities of al-ldris! 
with those of Ahmad al-Sharif, leading the SanGsiyya resistance 
against Europeans in Libya, to investigate if this religious justifi¬ 
cation of political activism is in any way typical of the Idris! 
tradition. When Italy invaded Libya in October 1911, the 
NanOsiyya co-operated with the Ottomans against the invaders. 
When the Ottomans were forced to sign the Treaty of Lausanne 


See discussion in Chapter One. 
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in 1912, the Sanusiyya continued to resist alone. The Italian 
aggression was interpreted by the Sanusiyya in terms of jihad, 
and in January 1912, Ahmad al-Sharlf published a call for jihad 
in an Egyptian magazine (only a few months before al-Idrlsi 
published his Bayan, also in Egypt). 6 7 

There are similarities between the two proclamations, in so 
far as they both urge believers to resist un-Islamic rule and strive 
to preserve a just Islamic state-system; in other words they 
encourage political activism. However, there are fundamental 
differences. Firstly, al-Idrlsi does not use the term jihad at all. 
Secondly, his proclamation is directed against the Ottomans, 
themselves Muslims. Thirdly, the Sanusiyya fought to maintain a 
social order which had already been established in Cyrenaica 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. Al-Idrlsi fought to 
establish a new social order which had not been there before. 

Based on this comparison, we may draw two conclusions. 
Firstly, al-ldrisl’s activities in c AsIr were clearly more activist 
than the Sanusiyya, in so far as the Sanusiyya resistance can be 
seen as a reaction, a struggle to preserve, while the Idris! 
movement was aimed at establishing something new7 Secondly, 
al-Idrisi’s activism went much further than that of the Sanusiyya, 
as he denounces the Muslim Turks instead of infidel Europeans. 
Based on this, we may say that al-Idrlsi operated quite outside 
the strictly Sufi paradigm of the Sanusiyya, which only turned 
activist when the order itself was threatened. 

Another, and more modern, argument which is indicated in 

6 On the activities of Ahmad al-Sharif, see Chapter Five. For a 
discussion of Ahmad al-Sharif’s call for jihad, see Rudolph Peters, 
Islam and colonialism. The Hague 1979, 86-9, and Knut S. Vik0r, A 
SanOst treatise on jihad’, Proceedings of the Brismes Conference, 
London. 10-12 July 1991, London 1991, 509-20. 

7 It can be argued that the IdrlsI rebellion also was reactive in nature, 
that is was a response to Turkish oppression and misrule. In the 
Bayan, al-ldrisl projects the image that his movement was one of 
‘defence’: ‘I think every aware Muslim, who wishes well for Islam 
and for the Muslims, will say that it is our duty to make preparations 
for defence and not to subject ourselves to jeopardy’. This, however, 
must be regarded as retrospective justification. Al-ldrisi s movement 
was activist almost from the start—it quickly went beyond merely 
resisting the Ottoman governors. 
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the Bayun is that the Turks are unfit to rule in c AsTr becxiu.se they 
are Turks and not Arabs—that a just Islamic society can only be 
regenerated through Arab rule. Statements about the Arabs’ 
supremacy over the Turks abound in the Bay an, ‘They [the 
Turks] show contempt for the Arab Nation and the Arab langua¬ 
ge and ‘I, however, think that the other states are fully aware 
that the Arabs are the strongest people in their religion (in particu¬ 
lar the Yemeni Arabs)’. Such statements are echoes of Rashid 
Rida and c Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi in Umm al-Qura. It is 
most likely that these were ideas which al-Idris! encountered in 
Cairo and which now are used as justification of a rebellion 
which was already well on the way to becoming a state. 

What justified the establishment of a separate Idris! state in 
c Asir? Its legitimacy was based on two related arguments which 
both were influential ideas in the early twentieth century; the idea 
of moral regeneration through a return to proper Islamic rule and 
the implication that this would come about through Arab supre¬ 
macy. 

However, these arguments were set forth only after the 
Idris! movement was well on the way to becoming a state. These 
ideas did not create the Idris! state, rather they provided legiti¬ 
macy to a militant movement struggling to overcome Turkish rule 
in c Asir. 


Personal prestige and tribal allegiance 

Having discussed the political factors which shaped the history 
of the Idris! state and the ideas which justified its existence, we 
turn now to the last point: Why Idrisi leadership in c Asir? Why 
was it not a leader from the local population, like the powerful 
Banu Mughayd or Rijal al-Ma c , who led the rebellion against 
Ottoman rule? To answer this question it is necessary to turn to 
the person behind the Idris! state and examine the nature of the 
relation between Muhammad al-ldrisl and the local tribal leaders. 

Muhammad al-Idrisi was descendant of a venerated Sufi 
shaykh whose tomb was in c As!r and whose name was renow¬ 
ned in large parts of the Muslim world. He was also descended 
from an acknowledged ashrdf family, whose reputation was one 
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of piety and undisputed nobility. His father and grandfather had 
lived quietly in c Asir—if they had done little to gain influence, 
they had also done little to gain hostility and unpopularity. 
Rather, Muhammad al-Qutb and C A1I preserved the prestige ot 
the Adarisa during the turbulent times of the nineteenth century. 

Al-Idrisi himself was a learned c alim with ijazas from al- 
Azhar, a Sufi and a scholar, and part of the Idris! ‘network’. He 
was also, by all accounts, a man of extraordinary chansma and 
personal stature. To the tribal population of the Tihama, 
Muhammad al-Idrlsi’s leadership gave legitimacy to their 
uprising against the Ottomans. The population had grown incre¬ 
asingly dissatisfied under Turkish rule, due to heavy taxes and 
misrule, but due to the power vacuum created by the coming ot 
the Turks, a unified rebellion was not yet possible. 

The primary objective of tribes like the Rijal al-Ma c was 
simply to get rid of the Ottomans. In this regard, the prestige of a 
man like Muhammad al-Idrisi, coupled with the religious justifi¬ 
cation his scholarly background enabled him to use, provided 
proper legitimacy from the tribal point of view. In this respect, 
al-Idrisi’s movement in c Asir is not unlike that of c Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jaza 3 iri in nineteenth-century Algeria. 8 

On these grounds, tribal leaders gave their allegiance to 
Muhammad al-Idrisi. We may speculate which came first— 
Idris! activities to gain a popular base for his movement or tribal 
dissatisfaction in need of a legitimate cause for which to start an 
organized rebellion. Most likely, the first years of the Idrisi 
movement in c Asir was characterised by an interplay between the 
two sides—the people who provided the leader with a popular 
base, and the leader who provided the people with a just cause. 


Conclusion 

The Idris! state arose out of the power vacuum created by the 

8 c Abd al-Qadir’s leadership authority came to a large extent from his, 
and his father’s positions in the order (the father was the head of the 
Oadiriyya). c Abd al-Qadir led resistance against the French and 
established an independent state which in 1837-39 covered two- 
thirds of Algeria. 
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Ottoman occupation in the nineteenth century, combined with the 
religious prestige of Muhammad al-Idrisi, which made his rise to 
leadership possible. As the rebellion proved successful the 
movement developed into a state, which was jusSlnterms of 
religious righteousness coupled with vague ideas of Arab supre¬ 
macy on religious grounds. Thus, the early history of the Idrisi 

mod , f S h marked f b y lhe '"terplay of three different factors which 
made the rise of the state possible; political, religious and factors 
pertaining to personal prestige. The years leading up to the First 

S he ^ nZZlT? the Id r State thrOU ^ confrontation 
with the Ottomans. In these confrontations, IdrisT independence 

was secured by treaties with outside powers, Italy and Britain 

respectively, who both had their own reasons to oppose tie 

Ottomans Thus in this phase, Great Power politics decisively 

transformed the Asm rebellions into statehood. 

rise nffhJ M Combination of {a ^rs which had caused the 
rise of the Idrisi state ceased to exist. The political element is 

clear, with Idrisi weakness, British support was no longer forth 
coming ,n the Arab rivalry which followed the war. The^eed for 
a prestigious legitimacy of tribal rebellion, or for reli e ious 
justification of Idrisi leadership, was also gone when the Turks 
d-sappeared. Lacking a popular base, a jusfcause, a charism^c 

'Artr r d ‘ ,h^M , - S - P r, rt ' 11,6 Ad5riSa polilical 'eldership in 
Arabia " W3S incor J’ ora " ;d imo modern Saadi 
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BAY AN LI L-NAS WA-HUDA WA-MAW C IZA LI’L 
MUTTAQIN 

by Muhammad al-Idrlsi 


! , • I” 5 published by Muhammad al-Idrfsi in Cairo in 1912 

while the Turco-Ital.an war was still being fought in the Yemen The 
document ,s in the form of a letter to an unnamed friend in Egypt The 
printed version, which is used for the present translation, has an append* 
which ,s not translated here, in the form of a statement by an anonymou^ 
Ottoman official supporting al-Idrisi’s arguments. 

The Bayan is the one piece of al-Idrisi’s writings which most 
clearly relates to the political situation in c AsTr. There are several 

■m'n'ak!! T " evenls ,aking pla “ be,w “" 1907 ™<i 
2. It also provides an interesting insight into the thinking—and 

rhetorical style—of the founder of the Idrisi state. 

For help and guidance in translating this treatise, I am grateful to 

Professor John O. Hunwick, Northwestern University. 1 
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f r o , rthc anSla,i0n ° nly iS alSO PUblished in New Arab '™ Studies, 4, 1997. 
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\ J _ ■■:■ . jJ-L iilT ^-LJI AjL^jti <_j y*±\ 'f>j-^~ ^ *&' e> \a\a.^ \ 
a_JLp Jjjtj '“bib <•&' l _P' W-^j 

c- ijjjtSXj j ^j-bJJ b—^j-b-' b«t j-y^~ 8 . 4_jLlS" 

. (( A&b 0J Oj-$-b^ 

; JbLi 0j.LL»-j ^^_aJ <-j b« 5_a_iL—Jl ^ iM Or* bbij 

Or* bb-J ( _s^- c ' J^'^r~“l tlr* On!^' U*^ ® 

^Svj^ ^j£- 0jJ»>b:j N ljj\-S” • Oj-bL*-i 'j ••‘ 3 p b. bbi ’• ^r* 

. (( o^JLa-aj 'b* 

JLii aAI' 3 j-L>- -b*-X_> Or*.} » ■ Jbj aJ ijy.j 3jjJ-l aJ 3_L?-j 

oJbbjLi aA 1' Jjjl Lc j*-£->«_! or*J # : Jbij « a - AJ ^%—i-L» 

« 0j-ii—bL" OJbJjli — (*-* kLbJjtj — 

01 1 Jdl L*J b »> : ^boj iljLj J41 JU.LU.Xjh U 

* 

, -1.. L« ^Jp- I j ~- ; * aJL$->*j L» ^5 lj^_waJ O' ' bjjj 

\ 

Oj ' 3 ' ^->*A5 jibli AjI » a_Jp dill JL5j «Oy°b 

(i Ob- ( jJ» ji b'_j -Vpj b'_j <—^-b> 

i. ' 

JL3 JUji Mj Jill ^ 5_j 1 —V—gJl J*_gj t-J-bt j-£ bOa-»-) O' C^-Jp -4J) 

^jP 'i/l J JUAJ 'b/ L* ^yjl ' frl^ A3_* ^yljl dill L. ^3-P '^i-AJ 
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L<~LX ^ ^ }Jji ^ i^if ^ j^, 

xA^-H ^U 

*"' J -’~ ,J ^ JJ Orf-^ 1 Oy^UI v^JI iUljl X I^JL s, 
^ A>j v o_,>^i, u ^1 ^ 4,, 

jl .^1 ^ ^ Ok VI jhj ^jl,; JU 4JI f *_JI, SM_JI 
|J * JI ’ : Jti ^ il Ju ur 

.««-ik i~£J-ij ok Ok Vi 1 : iiljj < J^k i-iU-ij Ok 
< * =iLl *>■ A'i’ oi jjU Ub- Oir ^JJJLT oJJi oir ii, 

^ *»'j SrfO^- yi o»-Ull ^il^i-l ^^0 v 0 .,i v 



Jilji U X Jw, >Vl rj Jlj 

^ ai o* ^, -Jj^L, - L^jUsj UUP jk- i^jjai 

Vj OyV o<-0l JaI^ ^oJb SjLjOI j. jgi *J|_j| ^ 


^ (•lAj'yi j_j.i 1_£J 9> r ^J| ^ «y 

Ur Vj :o^o, U-f OJ^II OU r \yJ\ 
Of^k ur c^Jl ^ ^ Li v_, dijr ^ -slj : o )jiAj _ 
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jji o^ 1 o< f ^~” J 

iiir ^Ul Jl -JL-jti ^ o- ^ sUWI 
^ ^ Jylj W* *i* A C^J U-^J 

j jy J.L, 0jj^t3 ^.UJ ^r>> ^ r-^' : ^' ^ 

. (i 4S1L; jy^yj _j 

; JUi OjW- f jiJ yrf>* ^ 5 ^-' L - J ' f ^ ^ ^ 

^ *jjb oUJ J* J^j-J ^ ^ '-^ ^ ^ • 

j* tijjAm ^ ^ ■ Oj-^i 'y^J '>-** U - ^ : ^ 

. (( jjJ_«_AJ 1^15" t* • 0^^° 

/ Jji A ^ ^ ^»: JU, flS^M' *1 Oxj ^ *> >^-> 
^ in J>t U r 1 o '.•>* ■ JUj *‘—* ^ 

, oyu-uii ^ ibJjU - Oj>t£« ^ iWjtt - 

01 i^t^jji 4i' W»: ^ i*i J u ul 

r -i.i u 1 .a-.i *jw~ L-y ^ 

O lit £.*5 jiUil *<T 1 : ,0-j *>• * ^ ^ 

«0U- jijl li'j ^il-i-1 -LPJ Ijlj w'jy 

jj jujt 1 , in ^ yjL*« ^ v-^ 5 <y ^ 01 
^ 111 jJla, 11 . Ij^-ij «'y ~ ^ r 1 ^ * u or* 
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UL ^Jl oUj^JI ^ I^jlT _ill 

**' J>-J ci^J Ai jwlUM ^^Jl jJLdy JLp 

-uip 4_LP gjjj O djs^UL, U p-A^.1 ^ jJL-j 4_JLp 4l)| J)^ 

jl « < 4 ^- oUVl £_>j ^J| )) ; JL5 Ajl fM-JI j S^L^aJI 

(J-O-l'l) : JU 4_,l jj—j aJT^^jIpj <u!p Alii 4-LP ^jjj Jli Lvi" 

.«^3U uXl-lj ou oUVi» : ol j Jl Jj« i^U iU^L-lj jU 

ii-jj-i y ^u_>^ oi ^j_p oir jjjir jjuj jij- ^ 

\ 

^ <&\j yyJl SjJj->- ^ ^ ^1 y~l ^ jJLUaJ 

JjilL. 

^ Cr^J- 1 i - pL -> i - : —" J-*f y OAlii 

A^.^iJI jjl r _ u ^ j»H\ fjJ\j aL-jj 4yS"J 

cr^J *-*Ar*^ yti - L^JUs_j LlJLp ^JL_- ^ g UVI 
X? .ri-^ Cri lr! 5 jUaJI ^xJI aJIjI j g t-1^ 

(j-iji'U Vj y>-l_L. 

LS^ r U J^' JJ* »j* (^' 5-^.yJI cSjUjUI y. L_i V 

U_f iy_io : Oj^p^j U_f <ji_gll J^juj *>U ^1 yjl Jy_p 

ur ^jji , 4* y Li ^ il^r ^ y, : o^. 
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( r SJ-\ UiP L- <0* N ) 

_L,y . Oj>^' U ^ ^ ^ 

iLi Nj NL. Nj UW N, dr**** U.5" l^-L* Nj aj*^ 

. o^UJI i/J» ^ 

f *^t ^*1-^ 3 UL-.jj S>3l j'-^' ^ °-^ J * U N ' 

^ L> Jj-j U <j^ ^ Ji> ^ O-^'J 

^ ^Juj > ,1 W-H > WJ' ^ ^ 

u °^ A ' °^ UJ ' 


L.J . £-‘>^aJ' y* V ^ - r ^' ^ ^ 

v _-, 1 aJlpj cJ^ y; aJlp J»Vj ^ ^y 

U, ^ *> ^ w ^ O' J »* ■*’ 

h* Jjr.3 fjr-J U ^ J*.'* ^ ^ i>»» 

^ ~jj 4S\ -u-~ *3jSj ^ ^ j^' l y l - ; ~' 

J^l (^S cJUi y ic-A* AU 3 ^ w - t '^ JI 

J^jJ^H C ,Ab ^ Cr* * i J~ p .* ^ ’ I> >/ '^ Jl ^ U) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■> 

l^JU-j di-li f jk-j Ujiy J^j 4^' '-’"^ '- : '" ! C 7 ^ 1 
4.U1I u t - UjM- y Uji^J. W>' -M ‘ u,l > 
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- O^UaJI cs-ut ^ 

o^L-J.1 ( l+UUi, ) U 4 ]^ iJj jJU Ijl^ jju. jj 

^ r+-^Sj s-^L^dl ^ OVI iJ^jJl ^JUI 

^ ^ ^jVl ^ Oj-L^, r+iL^Tj r ^j L ^ J ^i^ 

Oj^aL>^ ^l^p'Vl O^S^x^jj ^1 c L^ 

. ^ ^V-jj 4A)I U_l^ ^Jl ^ c ^LJL 

^ r*^j Oj-*j-^ O^j* 5 *>UaJI **i “Vj, 

^ JU.VI ^ M —ajt <4) ^>1^/ Vj . 0jJ-U, t , g, C ' 

• ^jyt-ji Jijji 

<^^jl JI^I ^ £- La-J^ r ^i^_P J S^JL vtJL*Uj 

•^UJI ^JUaii ju^ tj iiU J i^J| 

oAU=ji f> ui ^ VI V u ^Ji ^ ji ^ JWj yuij 

^U-J ^ ^ jy^ v ^jji (^ji ^u J t i_^ J ^ (jLft jr 

^ j— ^ l>^J ^ 5jlil J Ji-^UJ, 
(^ ^ ( 5j-iJI oli J^-UI 4, JL-V, 

('^>^-4^1^ ij^^u ^ o_^j ^ j.^ li 

lii^ aJ^oJi Ji^t 44 juo ^15^441 ^ij^j, Jj^. ^ 
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JUH NJ jUI oAjb ^ 

. o jl-j jt J'lH r' Jjl ^ 


^ ppJI Sp.^r J '-^ 0Lr bl - 

^pJbU £ j »' bpbJI ^^ i/Lr*^ OH 5 ^' 

^ ^ l. uiii oiUi j*t JW J-;) 

: (s^bU J*>' 


u r O^JL^. 4^15^ ot J-Uo* Ot ^p-U j£*. '•** £* 4j ' <-^ J ’ 1 
JuiJbjM J Jo .Jb 4 _Jlp £>J~» i'pj gj ^J-bl b~_pj ?-u^bil oJjb- 
vol 4 jr j> oLj *p^b jr Jy J—-J' **** oi oh- J 
iJjjbi Jb>_p ji ^-bJi cs" J-5 4j ' C^ 85- ^ ^ 
Ji'AiJl 4JLP jp> : *Q jbLM Oj^b jPb jl>^ 

,1 .■» -, ( Oj^po LJf ) Li-J' £*-»>» r±~ ^ 0LT1 l~U 
^jlp ^ju ji JU4»uu jL-^i-4 ^ j* r+y— o^h 
_l 5 oL^J' Jbb.1 01 soil ^ M ^ -^J - 

. oLJ^l W- ^J OlAlJt 

bj\ b^ii J0\>l J o^l JJ ^ br ,l>Ji 
0 , _'l j*>b ^1 U^j o^ail jbjJb jO^Jl V-Lb ^ bAP li 
aJlp jphLS*y br tj^.1 ^-bJI b-X^-j LJ JjNl J^il 
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ujToL^, a o^li ^ s>ji sjLi 

jLl_pVl ^ 4_1p L. ^.Lp liJUJLS' 

cb^Vl ^ r LJ! ^\ J-^lj o^l>JI J| UTUI_, 

LT^ O-*^ 1 <+j£J-\ ii^Jj jLjlIL oLJUail . . . 

-UjUuiJ! clj- oir^Llj JU_pVI ( *_,_^ .jjj? ^JUI ^.Vl ^JUi 

^ £>o OlT JU- Jl U^ UpI^Ij 

Ct* 3 Cr* ^ 4-*-» 015" til Vl jlJ 4_U^. 

. ( U^iTl U, ) <JL‘UJI <u ^JU L. i^JL-Vl 
4^-> jLJJI ^ ^L_rvi L. ^ i, ^ ^ 


. J>l_g_J» 

o*J^J 4 - L ^-" UL^ jl^I_LI ._- Aj ^ • 

VI 0 y^ Jl c> ^ 0 j ^ ‘Ai u^. 1 ^. ^jUlIIj iUU 
«—jIj ^J Jj 4JU-I^>. ajlUj ll^u^ 

^^1 ^ £** u C ] J^' cM> W-J'j, ^LJI ^ 

S—UJI _^LiJI <J l j 1 JL :j ijoliJI 

iUxiVlj ^JUuJIj JSI 4 JI i*JI_JI i_UVl v-JjJ-I ^ .- .M 
J-JI cUij JUJ.VI C L_JI ^ JI^VL yj.^ u 


- AjjJJI J-Ujj 
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^ t—*3 ^ ^ il * ? ^ JS ’ 

1Ju . u. ^ as o' <* 4i^ 

. J>J±\ 

jy H\ .Jl» ^ A, w-^*' oAA r^' ^ ** N ■“-’ 

^ jl »'^> J* J &■> ^ o- ^ u N ' 

.^t 

J 01 W^- M V' J W-* ^ oX " J ^ 

jj^ ^t;j^ *•*> -‘^ ^ ^ edl ^ ^ 

( jUJi \Ju» ) 

.Sijl JU.J iil^JW o^' -^' 01 t- ^ N 

i}\J-\ oJJ>» 

<JUjiy ^i-J-* j' 0 'jl" j' l *' u JjJJ! "- * 
ojji ^ u j«- 4->- o' * »'j’j OAii ' u 

^L^J'j ) jJl^JJ UrA** ■jS r -'- i: *" °* J> i " J - U ST" 

j.u-1 J* (w» -a A ^ 

^UcJl J~ S^Ul J« ‘^’ 

J ihl Jjil L. V— > ^ J " 
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^ ls^j ^ ^ Loj, ^ur 

\ 

r *-* 1 * 43)1 ol >~^ ^jl^ji ^bj_ ji ^ju, oi 

0 ^ 4 ^J' Cry b> J*j\ I jJJJL, 

JL-^/Ij ^rOJ^I ^ ^Ul i^l o^JU, SjUvJl 0j L^ 

jl >^' u* 5*>UJI JLLUVIj cjjljJJI JLJI iojh j 

\ 

^1 ) JUj ^i ajJ ^. oLpUJ-I^ 


i 


^—II J r lii^>U c^Vl JJL^Lil JUpI c^_LI ^JUL^ 
-r~r~y J—^LJ-' cLl«JI i_.-<LJI J| ^ g .. J_; ,- H ^ 


c-Ul ^ U_j jr jU^c iijt 0 | r> JUii t> . J 

J ^ jJI |J ^ 43)1 Ir- rf^j J\ c^l^i ^i^JI .^ ly, 

i-r^H r-fr^ J^i jjlj 30^ o* J ^ Jji JI 


o^ 1 ^ <^-i-i .Lib ol5i» jU L. Jjlj; IjjLiJ 

ol ^ J *b 

( r^b' cr^< ^rt ^ 
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il os' j ^ ^ ^ 

,_-.u;-.H jUil Js. Uydl J-J- ^ r ' 1 ' |A> 

^ rtas^i, ^ *** ^ ^ 

- c ^' or ^V-- u os-s**^' 

oULiNl Oy^. y»y y*-^ ^ •*** ‘^' 

^ Sj yJl OW ■Wo ^.y^'j J^» oU ^' 

4Ju^i Jjt J sj-U-i ^ * uw *j o-^ii jyU-i 

-‘^) uuli o— r li " J - 1 iW '-’ 

yiyi C-J> y jJii (J-i *-*»- or o-^ &■ L * Jjj * '**’ 

^i-U. Gil Oi 11 -^ 1 ^LlW* -O^JJ or-^'-}' ■ Lij j < -) U1 ' 

sjjtLi—• or or-^-r^' ^ L,_ -’ o' - UjJI -> tP - ' J - c ' 

V-iJli i+J* ,^J-'j au-* 

-,n !Jl» UljUIi WJU-jlj J-fJr\ y^ 1 

^ L. y_~. ^JLSij, y*W ^ ^ ^ ‘J* ^-> J J -^ N ^ 

jH i £. fiSJ-i os' J jy- r 1 ^ ^ mJj - ^ 

— aJ JljV-* 

oJl^Ij s-J' ys-*^ ■> y^ b iUi ^ ^ 


L. J^Ja-> J-J' ^ -VHJ ) (•“** 


jJ 


(*-$-" r - ' 
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^*>^1 ail ^p Jp ^ lrl JUjJI j| ( jL_,j| <j ^ 

^ (^L'Ul c-L-jl Lrl J.^±\ 0 _U oi j| j^ji ^ 

( I^Uas-l jl ) (T-j^p 0r^ >jJ 

r^'J r-s-^'j ^^ i_^lj 

A-jjjJI 

^ ^- Ll er" ,»—fj-L>- ^ , iJoJT oJU-ti 

M- iji ^ 0~-»IJil Ij_a_j»_! uL 

* fL-a-!' £-* j»-f-i»lI^ pI j 

jlr^-* 4 -~s-*v o-^-l' Jl Li.L -u*— jJ| |JLa i^jjj 

^ (J JJ^p (tXr ^ll c^LLjJI ^^gjL, L. JU J^ij) 


W' 


V—~*-m 2-II kiJUi 


OI aJ. 


^LL- <J ^ 1 LJLi J*dl Jl 

> J-ol Jrl^^l ^JJ ^ oLpU . sj } 

^1 j r^' ojo 01 i-jui oij ^ u 

^y'jL-'yi A^jJI 1_-- JLp A-Jyjl 

<JjjJI S-XpL^. J 13 *—cjLijVl I Jla ^ I -,!« 
^ ^ br 5 ^' r*J <—jlj^lsJI J-* Jp 1+5 ApL -J JL*j i) 

oiiiji s^r ^ i*j oir u jp jiJi ^ 
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J\ k_—®“-i-j ti—ll5” 

e-IIS'j jJUJlJ 2L.j*>Ul ^-3^1 y ^ 3^^ l^-i Jij 

4_c-LlJ L« N j*J 5j-J ^ dUi 

gJ-L.1 ^ g J' J-^J N J' jlj-f-Nl 


^ j—^ L* 4jd^-P- vLi-ii 

^ viJUi jJr cJL*-pj Oyj-^. \yj£->- (’-'j 

^1 ^ ojlT \+p~j^ ^ 5— c?jt ^ ol^U~il 

,~\ j U »a - L$JL>-j <jl_j 3u»JLi- Jj>-I iJj-xJl <j ;—• j<J>~ Ai 

yj-»J er ^- y J ur 3 -^ l ^‘ )U1 ^ ^ J* 

JaJL-^j 1 IL-J-Jt oJu*> JU:N\ l-U ^ OjJiUa^j 

^ 4S1I L$-i r u: 

^aSo Mj J~>.y^> y j£-^ s 


ljUjNl kiJLSi jl j4^' y 

ju oi ^ji jjJi y^oLtA ji-y^ W-; ^ji *-*■-*-*• o^ p - * 
1 g U ^ c -t 1 j 1 U . j j LgJLytfjt \ i^»Nl ^LiUj>-1 ,_y* <-)_}./^^ 

( . oji.UaJl J-o-a-j ) 

ot y* j yii]e3j\.\ <0 j»_At_>-Li La *i/l kiJJi 4_*J t_^^_*JI fyi (*-^ 
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ur) <juji 

O* r^ U -' (t-5 oJl^ ^JLaJl Jjuaj 

5_*ui *u>yi ^jji ^ 

^ J - dl 01 1*% r^' ^yj d\ olil - ■ 

^ ^L- 

\^Ju j^jL l*j iJjjJI L$j jju oljy^ u ^ 

( (*-<-^ b^ ) (*- A > > ^ y -S*^ a-U ^ JyJLJll Jls- 

oULJ-l dj3 oLjall ^Jb J^jJI 

^ viJJi j^i- ^Jl oLJLyi dJUi ^_Jlb y jj: l J ) ■ • ^ 

. vl-j jJ-I obt;j pj* jl^LL. .jJUo 

^.u ji ^yjji dib Vi sy Vj j^»- v LLaj jjuJu Ll^jip 
Ujjj^ r Uj jt j j> r liJ i^.^iJI cJlT ^ jVJuLl IJLgJj dib 
& v ~ jL ^ 1 br* y^ s-br^ 1 ■>% y bJUi £j_r t^JLM Uj 

br^> 

i/ lt* ^ -4^5 ^ ^ jy <jjoJi oi L-^y lit* 

^UVl UJ_^: ^ i^dJI ^ Ui J*>b^p 

? y r“°-^'j ^ . JJLr v_> jJJJb 

^ 4^ <SJ~\ b^^L. ^l oUjiII bJUb- ^ L. ^ 
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U_u " ^ ^ i ^ U ' 

0, *» ^ V J> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^JL, Oii —-& <■'*** c 4> ^ -W j** ‘*' aU ^ WjU ' 

- ^j\_— > -^' ^ ^ r+^ J ’ 

. ^ v>- ^ ^ ij>p ’ ^ N ' 

js- uTj_j w ^ ^ 01 &cr~' CjSiSi 

f. ^ j _. ;V ^ JL^UII <iUl JtHr* ^>-' ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ W.« W, ^ »>“ ^ °'"' 

.W, ^ f ^ ^ ** * ^ ^ 

C- .v11 -l -r: - . U\1 


o\ 


1 


iUi js- iy«W ^>" 

u o, O-^' ^ ^ 

OjJlpL-oj oajarj C? 3 ' ^ 

^ ) ^1 cJL-> >=A^M ^ ^ ^ *''’ 

Jj. ( iy.iw> U±il' •■j-* ■/ cs ^ ^ °-^’ u " ‘ J ^~‘' 

. -.an , s_-r*—M* ^-J-' r*' 3 -’ 3 •j J -' u ' ° ! * L ~* il u ^ t3 *’*** 
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y< O? yyiJ' v_^»-'jJl LjL; ^Jl 
A_.j_;jjJl SJLTj p_gjLlajtj p-fy-JU-Pj 

r^ 1 £-» y JyL; yLj? J-f 

m \ 

4 ! y (M-*jj ^ oL*^U^. ^L1 y 4&1 ^1 

. r U;Nl 

l^JU-jj iJjjJl y ^liJjl y IXpr- yr 'Ai jJUJu £__i C-Li' 

y JL»_*JI vlliljl i_Ji_-yJl c^fjj C~jtj Jjj jNl L*i 

£-* diJi ^jIp- Lijjb^ ^^J-1 L-cyiJI ij jJ-l 4_*UI 

cbV y-JI y y^ljjl l _ r ~->-j f\yj~\ y-j «U)I J,y: 

4-Oaj yJl 

y <_5y o' oJi lil Nj yJL-'jj jLT JL-li 

L-(*■ 4 ^Lil j£*Ii vi~;j»xj iyx-_s£»1 i__>yJi 

vy- 11 «y-5j 4-J' J—*-)'j (*-L-J' ^J' jLijVl y a_J_p Li L. £A } 
C_pLi1 o' yjSLJ-l 0--jj j*J ,_JJy y lyij O' ^1 _j aJLp 

c-io^-1 lylj Jy V Li-y_J! JL >-J cJy lyl 

• y^J jjL--U'j Oji' y_j y p-g-J-P 

y Oyl—i' yyJl y LfJaU y US' JjLil y ^ o^Llj 
vy^'j j*_gJ C-j-LI L S *Jiy Oy LaLLpj 
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aJ J&>- <JAJI y^M villi *->. (*-«J J-r 5 ^ U Lff^ - 

^Jlp 2w,L^ aJU J> Oiy^i' Oj-Uj yali-l L^5 \-Ep 1 J-J lfr~^ 

. l+,y- *Aj y jLfrii'j ^^1' 

f 1 .>« U—^Ul y- ^L»jJJ j ± j * j £^ L-J*>tJ vili-ij Vi 

\ 

Siyil I jL±ki &:>NI vl.il>-1 y Ai pH li'j <*' 

J_,y Jl.j ^JUaJI y f **£-!' VajJJ- jjL| iLL ’ er 5 ' 

. y ju^IX. fliN yL—Nl ^ aJ yyj cfl^' 

' -. .y,.» .iJLJi y L-islyJ jyy (*-frlyj ^ 'A^J 1 *^ 5 - Uc ' 

Olj y^l y aJI yy^ oL U^ti LS.L a**- ^ iLUil <A* 
01 ybj Ni Jj^l L-L-t J* uAil y^ L^y \d*i oli£JI <ui 
jy N O^ySJI s-^ LT» 

^JlJv, ;i.4j U v_J»yj Olj villi yj l-f^V^j V^JA. jy 

>Ldl y y-J1Ij V_>jylV, yS\ yj ^ y**-^' l/V^ 1 
J~_~. ol>Ul\ (_5ji OvJyAiil v>* ^ <-5^ 

r yJ ON JU-I O-Pi jt vy I jJI I a* y u L-J y^ lil 
i5jjJJ aJLp y 1* ^JLp JVJ-I f ii; ^ viAJi ux J^y^^-t 

ijl jJ^m) L-a yy I— Li^Ujbt-* aJjAII AjL>-I \jSyJ 




U \j ApIj LjVj yyl-' IaJ IjJ 4^-J ( (*-fr~* 
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i—»tj j—m 4iij u_r -l. i *. 

<^s*J jL^-iJl 'jj* L^_a> _L>-1 oT L>_& LJL»_5- ._- I , ^ 

AjjUI 4JVTj SlijJL~J.I J^LJI JL-J-I ^ ^ ,kp JJLP ^ 

U^Pj olaiiaJI 4 jo^~JI <oOlx.j 4__,.^L| 

tS"* 3 ^ gj U.T IJL*- jr ^S jJL^j 

-ojJj 5^>L*—51 i^Lij CiLS g_U ^ ^Ju^jl 


Ov~-'J J r s ^ 

i jj» of ^ jj-\ jt ^j l. j^i ju *y jjj 

Cy*-^ ji\j>~jJ\j OjlL iJjjJI <U \yk\ Jj t\ ^ T » U 

il^Ll »-Uj ^ ^>4-1 j i-jyjl ;>->ui 

Opu 01 lj_pliij J^iaJlj J^_J-I J_,L*JI ^ 1 a l <r 

^ g^' jL^JI ^ OLyLLi sjlw o^JUJ-1 


j]& 

'Ul \jy\ L^jij oVlsyVj LJ ^ jji 4il cJ JU Ujl^U 

C* 5 ^' w c_j^ uas a* ^ ^» ujj a-,1^. .. 

Oil^Juj^SLiJI aJj Ail 2j,y^ JLL jJ-Ij LjjlpL- xSJj 
sr 31 jLi-'i/i o-U ^ ^ 
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1 H l - a 1 1 L» 4_ol_JI t^l j£-\ UJLi-^1 jAJ M 

o»>. J aJj- J r*yb r 5 -? cM~' ^ 

\ 

Ckijj k~kt ^ ^ *3^ 

* j . ». _ -L I ^ JT ^ S-*iljJI C~*-»j bl ^ 

*k; 5-»^>—-=r JJj-J'j dJ-0 O' jHjk cr^-J Jk-^J' 

jJUli J^j SI JJllJI £jUT Ml C—k okLiMl dJk 0'j ^k 
^ g i JLpIj ^ j ■ k ^ bj-sAJJ * '-^-i- 1 -^ j'>^' * AiP OL-s-J^-' 

. L> -\'ic- bl-k 


^ \^S L. oMJuU ^ kU iiyuJuil JL^JI <>**- 01 dXJS 

^jjJI <_s-J-,1 ^ t-’j'J “^'V 1 

^ ^ ^>1 ik~ £~* 01 «^' oIaj*. >^U 

^ <Jj±l 5jl3 .ykdl M Olyi^' «>' r^' kc-y 

*£ jk— 5y^j Cr 4 ur«^ ^ I/ 11 -/■*—■* 01 ^ u^^- 

j^UII ^JJlJ i> JuLOLil Jy.j Lfi-J AlvJjil sikjO.' J^k' J -*-?- ; 

- kk yy^ -kk 4 i/ 11 


01 Ml MjJl^ *-£j <k*J JJj 

^j] JO^LT Lcl ^j^L. OILS' kL;> oL 

(_$a‘-r’.’jkL i_?kk 0 l ^ dJ-ii Olka 
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ls * c5jLJ' £-* ) L^. jl JL jJj 

“*-*J s--*r4 jl— ( 4_o. C U- Ur ojjf-j jLii y> <_£ JL1I) l._--IU11 

olil —J.1 Sj^-P^JI -U-LJjl JJUI j^I IJus J ^ ; 

liJJi ( a_Ju-j ) «W^' 

brolr^" lKA ^ i-AjUslM JJ1 Jj^kll 

'j 'jj-X-*- ^s-^JL; JLij 

N o^jUJI «_j^_-J 1 L_i 5 L )j i_JjJ' <>* j*-$J lx oLS" ( ) 

5 Vj ^jL, IjU- b. til jyUKjdl ^.ys L^j 
-*> J* ^ u jL^jlpI V ju^ft ju_j ^ 

J*0« 

U-stj b* illjjl L.j^lftJ-1 4 j«JIjj a^.1 _bLs <_>j.J-1 J^>- L.I 

: JliJ-\ 

°W-* (^s-lx- ijytiljll J| L^j ,_i_5j ^ij| UotjJt kiiJL; 

br* a_pLJI ^LjI iJ*>C Juv JLp ^bU-l 
rW>J (*-H^ «/ j l«JL^-J jl^v (Jiiil u jZU.\ 
j**J3 SjjLil oUi'Vlj JlJ-l LS ip- U^jaJI (V _ fJ jl_u t 
^J ~*- Jl &j***jl S-L^l-Lb i-o^L-l r ^TI^. 
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^1*^3 A \ 

\ 

ajl~- S-yLiJl >_a a fjj oLS” lit 8 j-*-*J ^ 

^ilJdl L^.J wu r ^l\ J^JL -1 3^ c^>r>- \ rr^ 
^1>1 ^ ^\j oLVNl J> Jdl IV ^ oUJLUil 

oi *U)I tLi l* ij^SV^nJI p. ^ 1^?- 1 jJL-pj ( V 

VJi i j£' ljJL«_*-! 

|» 4 A & (_y-^' Nl OjJ «w^j-*-U Jj->- 

jjl -<a Li aS-£-j <Ull ^ ^ »A .^a 3 I ^ JlS' aUI ^ • .^ a i' 

> LL:.-» (_£t Ij_<Jllj> j^jJUI j*JL>*- ; j-~' ^j-»-Lls* L* ,j-* 'jj ^'j 

. 0 ^-.-La-o 

1_)L>-j k — J j\-^ ( jj JlII ^j£- j-w 3 (»-*j 

oV t^JUl Jjjl Nl aJS jJlU ^ f>v Jl JL*4-I vUUi J* 

(jjb-JI ^jA I c£-V £-»_} ^ VM «J_*J 

L* OlVvJklj . ~ j! a 1 U H 4_*_j^_^JI ^jl-xll j o L> ^JL?-jjlj 

5JU-I 1 oj-L» oj-V: LL’UuJ p g l a Jujj c5_^i iji j»-fJ 

\ 

^ l (j. 1 g- 4 J 1 II la 1 — » ,_gJl (jyi.—jA-l ^--jLJI -*-r^ OjLp 

O- . A j) A-Jj-^- lj^JL^-j L»*-Jj Lg-JI jjJkl 

Olj—^r ^gJl \ J - i J>-\ ^Ja V jj Ju jjj 'i/l jjALj ^jjLJlj 
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y ^b ^bb 

j--—*^«-11 (_^b o-sL-*— LbL*- jl i^~JLj <15* 1 Jl®> _l_*_j 
Oj i J>~')l\ cljjol Jj«j L« ^Jl £-*-j-l A->*Jjlj pJLJLl 4_;i ^L>*j 

(jLJUtaJl 

j, \ 

a3ii <uii jj* t_j L-P-L^j 

bJJi 4_J:>L>«_J J1 jL-_S” UL-jl j 

bUaj- <jo> LlL>. jij a.j.<-L-JI ^sJL^ajJI (J ji\ iiJLIi Lojjj 

o? b_itj b»_L£jl ^gjl ^bJI LL ^.j 1 i. i./» ! a - 4_j l -, , 1 

bly^l o_^o 

^ er* Hr*-* ^ J j—-b' bJJ-i ^1 ^g-o-ii 

4 -b-C- A_l —s<2_i Jj Ajlj bp-L»- Uj -Lj^j L/fl ^Jl jjl ojL«_v- 

4jL -l^IpIj a_JI J-xj1_j a^.U bu jdl >_j>Jy 

bJJi S^liil aJIj j*_LJl ^pIj L-JL. fL>- _Li 

• ^b y^ < s^ f - ^jriyy 

* 

J^j-UI (Jj^ 9 *--JI J~-jt Ji "Vl a_jI^_>- oLT ' - « 

•h $ *" cy 4 - : -* a_*j_s” N f .Li J _ ; ^jij i_iJU<aJij a ~ b. i i. 

* 

■ <*J>jJ-L> A-j «.L»- Lf Ll >. J » p_S"L*j JiLijNl ^yajjj J_p jJIj 
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*1 ^ 4-J A-^_S j i C 4jL&l ««J>- IjLxS" d»* -X«>- ( *X3 ^ 
— t . 1 U II Ijjfc -yk C. . >o<J l ^ 4 _-*^SnJ-I £-* Jajj-iJI oljj 

^ilj jVl jJ* (_£JL)I tOoLA-l Olj 4 ^ -JuJI j . .A') JUi-l 0-Lg_J 

j: .*-, j*i - *>u ^iSoV s —-L l* jU^ji ^ 

^i^iui Vl ^Jl UJUij Ui JLp^Ij jl .^1 Oh 

- Lv'j 

\ 

4_^_j jS^ <j 5JL^_>- j* A ^ aA)I ^-Lp ^y ~*~ A ^ J 

OL* }/l j*_gjUaplj jjL*JIj o-Ln^o j^f\-aJli^l 

— ! AjLaJLwwI^ Ll* j^tS- 

aj-XjjJI ^3 o-L-iv->«-iAl IjjjLU ^p ~L>jJ ^^zJI Sj-2JI jlj 

* 

A-^jLS^ j\sJl^* Ij Jjp A-;_>«JJIj 5 

j_ r a* J - j^jij ^jULi ^ o^' 1 / j-^ J^ 1 

* 

( ^cJI J>L~jJI j ^i-jJl 4--3lp l -.,43 j]j 

cJL*jl v ^"LSL* c-o j-I^AI I Aa LlI. v ^j 

dJJi ^ ji£\ l~f?i_} v-»y*J' *-*j^J-l JU-J 

OVl aJjJlJI Jbrj jl lS JLp Li-I SJlO a_JLp ^gjLkj l£ jL«J' O^*^ ^»-* 
LJLT O^-aJ' Oj-aJL>v! ^•iJI (*-A -la^-jl 1 -La ^ji-P 

slil?l J-s-r- ^ Oy>-»\j L>Jlj tLj-ijVl ^ C~Jji 
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^>J! o-U JjL. ^ jUJI 

A^r oli j^l\j 

~ ^ (*-i <+-*J?*' L»y Uu_j jl -Jjl p__«,lJLa» 

(J—U L^Jb Ut lSj— *AS \j_A ^ ^_'a-.s3 '-U r< a., liL. 

C *>L^*>U J-~-^ _ a_l_plj_5 r _u> iJjjdl JL_P_, 

s^joii —i*>u Ojjjiii p-^jLijij 

— IajUT _J Uyt j*_A j 

If, SI l L* y^ iJj Jjl L^j <,5)1 jLoi yjl i^LJI aJu L. 

^ \~ 6 ^" -‘ ls"* -5 * - ^ y-^r 1 O? Sjjj t _ s -lJI S-i-oJI a-L* (_^-L»i y 

. • O LSsL^a 

0 J>^ ^ j^l ^jl JUl. 1 U5U Uu yjj 

^ iul y, OjJ^ji^.% LjjUl 

JjjliVl y t £ r *- L. Jli^L, p+ijjlLjj J^liVl aJL a 

V U*^ 1 5 >*J c_r- L. Uy-Lo ^ 

oVl ^1 iJjji ^ LUJI oJl ul^i ^ U_, V JJL 

^Lil ^_~LUj — -v :.,J aJj^jj <J)I Ojj-^J viJUi ^ pjk 

'-*°_} J ' J “ i^lilj ayjall 

r*-* -^L ^ 1 ^ il_i ,-^u.. v_, 
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^ jjJiiUv :j dyy^-lj o\Sji\ Oy}ij o *>UaJ' 

^ i ? y N kiXiSjl ol jy y ^ & -£ ~»\ L« ^yly-ll -^yj 

^, i _a --- y*jSL~~~*-l oLSv! Aj>-L-J.I o_p-*^vi (*-*'y (J^ 

y jiS Jj-j t- 'j-iS"j r^y--^ 

^ ^yJbU vy-l' y csly* l?* 

4j*~- CU»yi ^ jL^pNl 

j_«_>Jl t-JLlfj aSjI y Ni yy^'-* 

<U>I jy jLfrklj (*JL-j ^J-f- 4&I J y*j -u—J aW' 

jt Nl 4&I j J^jblyL> jy 'y^W ol Oj-^>y. ol Oy 

yy 3 ' yj ^ s^- ,iL * ^y- 5, ^ y'j 8 ->y r°- 

? I jjb JL*j 

j)g--'>} ^Jl^l 5iL*— yi' oyj' ^ 

*L/^Iij^Jbj yJ' J'y' <JU»i 'y*~~o ^ 1 ^^ J - 

<*Sii jjLs oijy y |*-aj iiAJy Uj-u^y ys") 

( 8 yj\ Syb yyM J^rj (^y- 1 y r* 

Lj y-Tj liL-oj Uijj J L—^ijl ^ g «. i — j j! 

JkssJj Up C-iLf L. JLp JU-t SiUI ^ jl 

\ 

^Ldl Jai- ply- y ^ y^' ^ y^- 
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. -- L»_;J A_»J ^*AJI ^^jA \jyLS>\ U.T 

jjl t jvL»L«JI jj LS*t ^y« |»_A Jl^P lil 

N 

oJLJI a_>*_4-I L-J_p 4i)l OL^-Jj 0^ T ^ 'ij<1 ^ i 

0_^*jll <*j j*->_ L* <j!-Lp ^-ja ^ ^. 1 p^ L-JLc- (. ^j 

<c^_c IJlIj ^ M.JL JjLp N ajI 

Ll> JjU V jlj ^IjjJI Sjlp JL*j jl LJLp <ul Nl JjJu jl 
‘-r'J-*-^"^ (J/'* Ol <X*j <5sJ_^jJI ^J1 

Ajlii" ^ LiLJI kiJJj “»-iw5j L. Ju-ai JU-UIj 

jjLJI 

L» (_J-Lc- ; -.< 3 ; » Aji)l -U-C- jl ^JLaJlj (jl Alii 5 

o-~v, Jiii oi - uyoU ,h _iji ^ ijj—i 

OIj dJJi J-j’ij j*-fJ l—,«■.:_« Ijj-i-T . p_£v«IJiSi 

~ (*-^J Cr* 'j-v-j* '.j-^^JJI olj JJ=>L)' Ijjt-Jl 'jjja-T ^jJJI 

. j^i^.1 ^-lu Jbi jjuir 
Li_*^-L^-L a_S~ j ->* s-a jl lx* £.* ^jLSJl aJ t__>«_«»_) l£ 

jl Ljj_pjL>«J (iJJi |*_A 0_}-* - «-..~.J L* 0 >io |t (j ’ll 

8jlj ULS^-msI JA) «jlj JUr^Jl Ojj_P^j 

aJj jJI ^JUaJI (_■ Ua 1 LJI a ■ ..toy*a3-\ 0 LU 2 J-I JLw-jL (_£ jJ>~\ 
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01 ^^-11 sjL-il oLjUaiM >iJ-Lj ^ Oj£-1 01 j - t -^ t ^y* 

. oL_L»LsM o-La ^ ybUi J-^-j j* L^'il Nj ^>- <J_jaJI 

OJUu J~LI JJ-0‘ ^ LiSlj 01 j ^yti dUi £*j 

^.L?-j rt-L^jJL ^_. «>• yJL oLUajL-l 8 -La ^^Lp *—~Jj ^* 


yt jSi 1 Jjj ^ g ^ t^-LLlIj ^ UwiJ' y*> dJJ^j 

( J-Jj .ilyJlj i-^-nJl OH (J-*- 4 ^ *L*-UI SJljl ^j-r-* ^Ji 

1 ,/»U ^_Lp Li_»l y-* ■ ~ - -^* i JjJ«JL! 4-JiyO>l iO'jI .^ a IjN' (Jj_a-?- 

2_*L»lj J-o-jOI <0^L—M *>Lp-L»- 

2 a - /a i o*i/i aJjJlII oLJsL>«_«JL5 LLi jha i— s^-pI N *——>*-^1^ 

* 

. LLil L* _yO 1 _^- p LgJL»_P f ^ L* *-i^r 


O^tL-iJ ^jJI UkiLsM 0_jX>^» ^y-LJ' *'j-«-i' Olj-Oa-^ JjOj 

L«j y - -- l~ 5 * ' g -^ i ^Jlp-j jjjLaJL ^L-_a.il o - 2a 2 L«_p 1-La -A-*j 

JL»- j OL-J ^jJLp y '-La 0_^5L> 01 L^i-*'^ 

il jjj> Lll LpJlaM 4-j J. .^3 flj Lei _L«_*Jlj ( JJ-' f» 6 4 *1 i-ij-01 

Li jj<\ JL*j I-La — ^3jL*JI (Jv^jJkl LJIjO-l ijJajLi OJ-li ^^J-P i~ r >\yi~\ 

* 

Aja-jJI (_jLp Lot* Ll-JI <3J dr*J ’ l-^C-t- 1 oLO-o_>-' 

^LxJaJI L^til LlijjL ^ a-Jlc- L* 0-LL~i! o jj-^_j^ 
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4jl (jL^j'yi -LaJ_w_> 4 jo. ^ jjl jJ-l l j t . - - .A j 4_JjJ| 

Jj oli j\a .Jl Jly'b/lj ^Lil 4i)l L. ily y 

^Jl j*p <J' 

(V-*-i ^*J oIpL*J-Ij oljJ-^aJI 4_*lil jV *Vj 

t> p «J-a-JIj £J-JI ^y S_JU-I yl*J: ^iL ^JUi> 
/' J 5 ^ gr* Olf y . oLp^I 

5J—L* J_J yl yfcj t _ r LiJ_, L. oL~jl jJUvj JL; 

t - 5 ’ ^ Lr^' -*-> L$_TJiS j jL^aJD .J... - 7 

-L.-1 OI ^y A_Jjj ^glp <_£y-VI JjjJI (jl -L-jLpI ^yjl ^jJLf- 

£-U- f < " « ^ <->'_} ( y-J' -L* ) (v-j-L. J yUl 

y» UT yyJI i'lLj yyJI_> y-UI Sjy ^p ^lijjl ^.U- y 
^ LT^'j JM“'j jUiJIj c£jl>v-^aJL) Of^JLJJ j>*>LJI jJJj . L_> 

<—»L ^1 -U-*J Jl l$J j^j SyJ SJy l^. yj£ jl jb-.-i 

|> g _■ 4_*^P l g . 1 c . 

y. 1 —r*J' V*^ i-j_) jJI kjj^J~\ p-gJyi yuL-l y. y>j 

\ 

<tl)l JlyJsj ) OU_i_JjLl «lL»_P L.J 4_JLp dill l 5 JL s <3 <U)I J_y-J 

Ly 4 ^ ' ’'-■* i_T^i- '-r’W^ l-i-A oli 4. J.1 1 ~ I l_Lyjjj oJL*_i ( 1 g . I e . 
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4&\ L*j jOyJaJ' Lj-j ji£-> 

. (jjlUiJt \-a-f~ 

\ 

^ . =Ll 4_j L* ^-LsAj jl Ail' y^j 3 

_ill ji L^oj oJi—ill ^>1 JUl^-1 ^ U-xpUoj 

Nj ) ,>-11 ajLlT ^ Jj-^ >* 

( j^y at 

> rr. j>W\ £*j i ^ U> 

^^JLp 


Translation 


This is an announcement to the people and a guide and council 

for the pious. 

In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate. 

‘Praise belongs to God who has sent down upon His servant 
the Book and has not assigned unto it any crookedness; right, to 
warn of great violence from Him, and to give good tidings unto 
the believers, who do righteous deeds, that theirs shall be a 
goodly wage therein to abide for ever’ [K 18:1]. 

May the blessings and peace of God be upon our Sayyid 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, the truthful and trustworthy, whom 
God chose among the best of Arabs, whom he sent to all the 
people as a bearer of glad tidings and a summoner with Gods 
permission, and a shining light and He revealed to him the unam¬ 
biguous parts of the Mighty Book: ‘You are the best nation ever 
brought forth to men, bidding to honour, and forbidding dishonour. 
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and believing in God’ [K 3:110). 

He made clear to him the circumstances of previous peoples; 
in this there is a warning, and he said: ‘Cursed were the unbelievers 
of the children of Israel by the tongue of David, and Jesus, 
Mary’s son; that, for their rebelling and their transgression. They 
forbade not one another any dishonour that they committed; 
surely evil were the things they did’ [K 5:82], He (God) defined 
for him (Muhammad) the limits and the law, and said: ‘whosoever 
trespass the bounds of God has done wrong to himself’ [K 65:11, 
and he said: ‘Whosoever judges not according to what God has 
sent down—they are the unbelievers’ [K 5:44). 

Thereafter: God—Blessed and Exalted is He— has said: ‘O 
believers, if an ungodly man comes to you with a tiding, make 
clear, lest you afflict a people unwittingly, and then repent of 
what you have done’ [K 49:1). And he (may God bless him and 
grant him peace) said: ‘The hypocrite is distinguished by three 
things; if he gives an account, he lies; if he promises, he does 
not keep his word, and if trust is placed in him, he behaves 
treacherously’ [hadith]. 

I have learnt that some of these people, for whom I seek the 
guidance of God and nothing more, have reported things about 
me that God knows I am innocent of. They attributed to me acts 
that only come from evildoers, and they distorted many of the 
stories that were told about me by clothing them with deceit and 
distortion. 

They told lies about those honest Arabs, about whom the 
Prophet (may God bless him and grant him peace) said things of 
which they may be proud: ‘Surely I smell the wind of faith 
coming from the direction of the Yemen’ [hadith] or words to 
that effect. Likewise he (may the blessings and peace of God be 
upon him and his companions) said: ‘Knowledge and wisdom 
are both of them Yemeni’ [hadith]. Or according to one version: 
‘Faith and wisdom are both of them Yemeni’ [hadith]. 

Things being as they are, it is right that I should relate the 
truth, so that my brother Muslims outside the Arab Peninsula 
can have peace of mind. God is the guardian of what I say. 

We are, praise be to God, believers belonging to the Sunni 
community. We believe in God, His angels. His books, His 
prophets and in the Day of Judgement. We conform to the pure 
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sharVa to the extent of our knowledge and ability; we order 
good and forbid evil, and we strive to eliminate innovation harmful 
to religion and religious people; not to show off, not plotting 

and not deceiving. . . 

We do not propagate anything of the widespread claims 

which are misinterpreted by the false ideas in the minds of the 
masses Thus, we do not claim the mahdiyya , as they declare. 
We do not practice tricks such as they falsely allege. We do not 
claim illumination or knowledge of the hidden, such as they 

rumour ^1 ^ ^ j^ge! We know not save what Thou hast taught 

us Surely Thou art the All-knowing, the All-Wise’ [K 2:32], 

We do not occupy ourselves with anything of what the 
false incompetents accuse us of; they are powerless. We neither 
claim the caliphate nor kingdom as they mistakenly suspect. We 
do not search for influence or wealth nor any personal worldly 
objectives which the greedy and covetous ones fight one another 


OVer (Rather we S eek] what leads to heaven, and a method for 
the promotion of the welfare of Islam and the Muslims by lawful 
means- we seek in it what is of purpose. It is the same to us 
whether the result comes by our hands or by the hands of those 
who work for Islam. So, we (God knows) seek good for its own 
sake and we distance us, as much as we can, from evil. All that 
we are concerned with is piety and reform. My success is from 
God alone; Him do 1 trust and to Him do I turn. 

I have a good example in my blameless ancestors and in the 
wav I was brought up, and in that what those who know me 
know about my moral standards and my conduct and the history 
of my life since I was young is the greatest proof of what I have 
mentioned, (thanks be to God) and I am not boasting. 

The reader will say, therefore, what is this outcry which has 
occupied so many minds? And what is the reason for what they 
claim to be rebellion and troublemaking, and causing confusion 
to the state [i e the Ottoman empire] at a time when it [the state] 
is tottering on the edge of an abyss of difficulty. Its leaders are 
not acting together, and control of the state is left in the hands of 
the inexperienced, and the wicked triumph over the good, in 
addition to which it suffers from the aggressor’s onslaught and 
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what it fears from the hands of the greedy. 

The answer is that this was created for the state by its faithless 
civil servants (and some of its officers)—it is with these the 
state has filled the important offices, and allowed them, in their 
extravagance, arrogance and pride, to create havoc in the land, 
without fear or shame. We see them making the forbidden lawful 
and abusing honour, openly sinning and deviating from the laws 
that God and his Messenger sent, without care and without man 
ners. Prayer is not called for, nor is fasting observed, nor are 
they just in their judgements. Neither do they restrain their junior 
members (or even themselves) from interfering with the livelihood 
of the citizens, to say nothing about their indulgence in bribery 
and manipulation of public money. 

They display contempt for the Arab Nation and the Arabic 
language. Furthermore, they neglect all public welfare, and they 
insult men of religion and do other things that originate from 
tyrannical, treacherous people. 

All of this, together with the desire of those foreigners who 
have no qualms to create unrest and to stir up riots (in order to 
be able) to force the state (and the state was already carrying 
burdens heavy enough to make powerful states groan) to raise 
soldiers and mobilize armies, so they might have an excuse to 
join their partners (secretly) in these big undertakings into which 
state funds are poured randomly. 

So, they fill their bellies with this fire, as well as the bellies 
of their partners, and are not concerned with the welfare of the 
state or whether the conditions of the people get better or worse. 

I can scarcely believe that this was the doing of the governors 
of the Arab Peninsula, the origin of prophecy and the place of 

revelation, in the midst of humble, uncorrupted beduins_before 

their eyes and ears (the beduins can put up with things that will 
make the settled people groan). 

Do you think that it is still possible for the beduin to believe 
that his rulers are Muslims—no matter how much you try to 
convince him, no matter how much proof you offer him by 
different means, since actions speak louder than words and what 
they demonstrate is conclusive. 

On the contrary, it certainly has become self-evident that 
the new and inexperienced state governors are the ones who are 
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shari c a, to the extent of our knowledge and ability; we order 
good and forbid evil, and we strive to eliminate innovation harmful 
to religion and religious people; not to show off, not plotting 
and not deceiving. 

We do not propagate anything of the widespread claims 
which are misinterpreted by the false ideas in the minds of the 
masses. Thus, we do not claim the mahdiyya , as they declare. 
We do not practice tricks such as they falsely allege. We do not 
claim illumination or knowledge of the hidden, such as they 
rumour it. 

‘Glory be to Thee! We know not save what Thou hast taught 
us. Surely Thou art the All-knowing, the All-Wise’ [K 2:32]. 

We do not occupy ourselves with anything of what the 
false incompetents accuse us of; they are powerless. We neither 
claim the caliphate nor kingdom as they mistakenly suspect. We 
do not search for influence or wealth nor any personal worldly 
objectives which the greedy and covetous ones fight one another 
over. 

[Rather we seek] what leads to heaven, and a method for 
the promotion of the welfare of Islam and the Muslims by lawful 
means; we seek in it what is of purpose. It is the same to us 
whether the result comes by our hands or by the hands of those 
who work for Islam. So, we (God knows) seek good for its own 
sake, and we distance us, as much as we can, from evil. All that 
we are concerned with is piety and reform. My success is from 
God alone; Him do I trust and to Him do I turn. 

I have a good example in my blameless ancestors and in the 
way I was brought up, and in that what those who know me 
know about my moral standards and my conduct and the history 
of my life since I was young is the greatest proof of what I have 
mentioned, (thanks be to God) and I am not boasting. 

The reader will say, therefore, what is this outcry which has 
occupied so many minds? And what is the reason for what they 
claim to be rebellion and troublemaking, and causing confusion 
to the state [i.e. the Ottoman empire] at a time when it [the state] 
is tottering on the edge of an abyss of difficulty. Its leaders are 
not acting together, and control of the state is left in the hands of 
the inexperienced, and the wicked triumph over the good, in 
addition to which it suffers from the aggressor’s onslaught and 
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what it fears from the hands of the greedy. 

The answer is that this was created for the state by its faithless 
civil servants (and some of its officers)—it is with these the 
state has filled the important offices, and allowed them, in their 
extravagance, arrogance and pride, to create havoc in the land 
without fear or shame. We see them making the forbidden lawful 
and abusing honour, openly sinning and deviating from the laws 
that God and his Messenger sent, without care and without man¬ 
ners. Prayer is not called for, nor is fasting observed, nor are 
they just in their judgements. Neither do they restrain their junior 
members (or even themselves) from interfering with the livelihood 
of the citizens, to say nothing about their indulgence in bribery 
and manipulation of public money. 

They display contempt for the Arab Nation and the Arabic 
language. Furthermore, they neglect all public welfare, and they 
insult men of religion and do other things that originate from 
tyrannical, treacherous people. 

All of this, together with the desire of those foreigners who 
have no qualms to create unrest and to stir up riots (in order to 
be able) to force the state (and the state was already carrying 
burdens heavy enough to make powerful states groan) to raise 
soldiers and mobilize armies, so they might have an excuse to 
join their partners (secretly) in these big undertakings into which 
state funds are poured randomly. 

So, they fill their bellies with this fire, as well as the bellies 
of their partners, and are not concerned with the welfare of the 
state or whether the conditions of the people get better or worse 

I can scarcely believe that this was the doing of the governors 
of the Arab Peninsula, the origin of prophecy and the place of 
revelation, in the midst of humble, uncorrupted beduins—before 
their eyes and ears (the beduins can put up with things that will 
make the settled people groan). 

Do you think that it is still possible for the beduin to believe 
that his rulers are Muslims—no matter how much you try to 
convince him, no matter how much proof you offer him by 
different means, since actions speak louder than words and what 
they demonstrate is conclusive. 

On the contrary, it certainly has become self-evident that 
the new and inexperienced state governors are the ones who are 
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creating unrest and stirring up discord. It is the same to us 
whether this was done with the knowledge of the high authorities 
(as they are called)—in which case they remain silent for some 
reason—or without their knowledge. We have come to know 
recently that young men like these have begun to sell lands, 
especially Arab lands, at the most paltry price. 

Readers are aware, from what was announced earlier in 
some of the Egyptian newspapers, that we returned from our 
search for knowledge in the lands of Egypt and elsewhere to the 
lands of the Yemen where we have our origin. 

There we found the people in even greater hostility to the 
rulers (than before we left them) because of the things described 
above. 

We found them refusing to pay taxes and taking their matters 
to judgement by the oppressors [i.e. the Turks]. 2 

[There was] a general breakdown of public security in all 
districts because of the demands for revenge, and the government 
left the people with a free rein. [i.e. did nothing to stop this]. 
This was the matter which brought a halt to all work and activity, 
both in trade, agriculture and other domains, to such an extent 
that a man was unable move a foot outside his dwelling unless 
some of his companions went with him, equipped with arms to 
fight off assailants (and they were many!). 

If you had seen [what went on] at that time, you would have 
seen something discouraging [lit.: ‘to make the liver burst’], fit 
to prevent you from sleeping, and to prolong wakefulness. Yes, 
if you had seen, you would have seen the mosques lying idle, 
the sharVa neglected, the soil lying arid and misfortunes contin¬ 
uous; a man could not go to his prayer without carrying arms, 
and being escorted by his group to serve as his guard. And you 
would have seen plundering and looting and killing of innocent 
people, fit to upset firm souls and soften hard hearts. 

You would have seen endless civil wars between the tribes, 
clans and subdivisions, draining the money, widowing the women, 
orphaning the children, dividing brothers and diminishing the 

2 The Arabic word tawaglut (sing, taghut, Quranic: ‘devil, false idol’) 
can be translated ‘oppressors’. The oppressors referred to here are the 
Turkish governors who, since the beginning of the twentieth century, had 
tried to implement Ottoman civil law (the kaniin) in the vilayets. 
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number of offspring. 

All of this you would have seen taking place, in front of the 
very eyes of the government and its men, without their urging 
a ny move or making any effort to stop this sweeping flood of 
misfortunes. 

You would not find any of these governors and officials 
having concern for any of these matters, except where there was 
a profit in it, for him alone or with the help of some of his 
associates. 


The situation reached the point where the government itself 
was unable to obtain water from the wells unless it made prep- 

arations, recanted an army and protected itself behind its friends 
(What a disgrace!) 


There is no doubt that this intensified the hardship of all 
and the wise ones started to look for a way out of this situation. ’ 

,, ^ they flad f° und a refuge, a shelter or a place to go to 

then they would have turned towards it—with haste.) 

When the crisis intensified, and God wanted to bring relief 
then He made us a way out; He granted me success in intervening 
between two great tribes to make peace (and peace is good), so 
God guided those who believe to the truth over which they 
differed, by His permission, and establishing the basis for peace 
(and it could not have been established but for the will of God 
and His divine power). This was achieved by abandoning former 
claims to blood [revenge] and in allowing cases to be tried 
before the short'a instead of before the oppressors [i.e. Ottoman 
courth Also by implementing the punishments of the sharVa in 
accordance with what God revealed in His book and what is 
reported m the Sunna of His Prophet (may God bless Him and 
His family and grant them peace) and that which the pious 

forefathers and the mujtahidi imams guided us to (May God be 
pleased with them all). y 

Thereby, security was stabilized in the lands of these two 
tribes. 


for ,I radC P ' Cked UP J a S ricu,ture flourished, people felt secure 
child™ the ' r pr °P erty - Minds calmed down and 

ind JTh? , a ^ b,eS T e P rotected Pr ‘W was established among 
individuals and m the community and the laws of God were 

observed ( Whoever trespasses the bounds of God has done 
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wrong to himself’ [K 65:1J.) 

The other tribes were anxious 1‘stretched their necks’1 to 
join this system; their members wanted peace of mind and to 
leave behind the hardships caused by conflict, quarrelling and 
disunity. 

It is well-known that the pride and stubbornness of the Arabs 
prevents any tribe from initiating the quest for peace. Thus I 
pursued the matter with their representatives secretly, and God 
granted this humble servant success in intervening between a 
number of tribes and peace was established between them by 
the blessing of sincere faith. 

Thus, they succeeded as their brothers had succeeded before 
them. That was a thorn in the flesh to some of the commissioners. 
(If they had been faithful to God and His messenger, to their 
government and their nation, then that would have been their 
greatest hope for general security and would have made it easier 
for them to carry out their mission.) 

Yes, that was a thorn in the flesh of some and an opportunity 
for others, since they made this matter something to lean upon, 
to press the state to spend exorbitant sums of money to no avail. 
In this way, they and their partners among the conspirators could 
obtain whatever profit they wanted. 

Therefore, the sick-hearted started to spread rumours, an¬ 
nounce falsities, circulate untruth and lies, and to light the fire 
of revolution from both sides. I strove to quench that fire when 
it first was ignited, by wisdom and goodly exhortation, by good 
treatment, much amiability and search for mutual understand¬ 
ing—so that the evil inside them would come to an end. I did 
not succeed, since the error of the misguided ones triumphed 
over the right of the soundly-guided ones, and the explanations 
of those gone astray found attentive ears among influential men 
of the Government—who would never examine the situation 
and take charge of it with justice. 

Orders went out to prepare armies and send them to fight 
this frail being who has no might and no power except through 
God most High and Mighty. That was because the reform under¬ 
taken by my hands did not please the governors, despite its 
manifest benefits. 

So, when the Arabs saw that, they began to harbour doubts 
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about their rulers, until they became quite certain that these 
Governors were from outside the Islamic community (The beduin 
is convinced only by what he sees with his own eyes). They 
thought—and some thoughts are sinful—that these armies had 
been sent to fight them until they renounced their religion (if 
they were able). 

Thus, they [the tribesmen] prepared to defend themselves 
and their religion, their peace of mind and their security, and 
they were filled with Arab fervour and the zeal of Islam. 

I started to soften their sharpness and wrath into wisdom 
and calm, and I convinced them to adopt the stance of defending 
themselves, their property and honour while keeping the obliga¬ 
tions of their faith. 

They held this position until Sa c id Pasha arrived in the Yemen 
with his huge army. (He is, by all appearances, a sensible and 
far-sighted man.) At that time he did not want to address the 
problem before he could explore the matter himself. He and I 
worked for a meeting. Then, when we informed him, and he 
knew the truth and the lies of these rumours became as clear as 
daylight to him, he agreed with us that we should leave things as 
they are, and that the Government should accept that verdicts in 
this Arab land should be passed in accordance with the Islamic 
shari c a. 

When this agreement was concluded I strove, as a duty to 
God most High, to support the state. Thus, I helped it to extend 
the telegraph, a task which the Government had not been able to 
perform since it established itself in the Yemen, due to the sums 
that had disappeared without trace. 

So, I helped them with 10,000 poles needed for this. They 
used to pay one lira for one pole, and no sooner had they been 
put up before they were snatched away by plundering hands 
beyond the Government’s reach. 

All of this I did, and I convinced the Arabs to pay light 
taxes in the name of zakat —they had not paid anything to the 
Government. I also gave other forms of support which I do not 
have the time to explain here. I thought that by these efforts I 
was doing the state a great favour, and its officials would credit 
me for that, and they would know my sincere devotion to my 
state, my government and my people, and that they would approve 
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of this agreement and allow the ordinances of God to be imple¬ 
mented in this place which has not been trodden by for e*gn er s- 
and that they would leave to me to command g°° d and forbid 
evil with a good conscience, unsullied and untroubled. 

But matters turned bad, since they repeated the events which 
made it clear that this agreement was nothing but afraud, aimed 
at anaesthetising the nerves of the Arabs, so that these evildo 
could enter inside the umnia and cut its cords and neutralize i s 
efforts (God is not unmindful of the acts of the oppressors). 

The Arabs were never more surprised than when the ofticia s 
suddenly announced that the high authorities (as they are called) 
did not approve of peace by these means. 

So they [the Turks] broke the oath they had given and they 

defiled religion, and announced it was their pleasure not to }™~ 
plement the ordinances of God. They began to abuse upholding 
the punishments of God and allowing the right [of revenge] and 
they said that urban circumstances did not allow this 

Furthermore, they set forth proclamations which i were pub¬ 
lished throughout this land. In these they declared that they 
granted privileges to the Muslims in the land, or they grantc 
Muslims the favour of operating the sharVa —in civil cases u 

not in criminal cases. . 

They condemned those who continued the quest to implemen 

these rules in criminal cases, and equally they condemned a 
those who contradicted their intentions and purposes and their 

new constitution etc. . _. „ 

We learned about it so we said ‘There is no power and 

strength save in God Most High and Mighty _ 

By God a disappointment; when was the sharVa implemented 

and its punishments were not? 

What prevents this in Arab lands which are empty 
those who are foreign to the religion [of Islam]? 

If we assume that the state experienced problems in imple¬ 
menting the sharVa in non-Arab lands, then what is the problem 
in implementing it here where the people are agreeable to it and 
rejoice in it, and witness its results for them and they eager y 
ca U for it? 

Further, what are these civil cases for which they grant us 
the right to apply the sharVa ; we have no wealth, no trade, and 
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there is no such overcrowding that would bring about civil cases 
that could not be decided by mutual consent—or by the decision 
of arbitrators? 

Do you think that they imagined that they were making a 
reform, and that they would bring about profitable trade, market¬ 
able products, fruitful farming and so on, and that they understood 
that civil controversies are an important matter which could be 
considered a privilege for these who hold fast to their religion 
and graciously allow them to let verdicts be in accordance with 
the Islamic sharl'al May God prevent us from fighting God and 
from acts which may anger Him. 

I used to hear before that those misdeeds I saw, and which 
all those have set foot in the noble Sanctuaries saw—those mis¬ 
deeds that make the body of the noble shari c a shiver and cause 
her structures to crumble, that is the dread which accompanies 
the pilgrims to the House of God, which God has granted invi¬ 
olability and protection, with the spreading of plunderers and 
highway robbers and murderers of pure, innocent people—I have 
heard that some of the officials in charge of the matter intended 
this to happen and encouraged it, to satisfy their own desires 
and fulfil their needs. 

If it were not for these desires and those needs, the state 
(and the state is not weak and incapable of producing peace in 
this blessed land) would have worked to annul it [the insecurity] 
and establish protection for the Muslims who are filled with 
Islamic zeal and who work for the accomplishment of their 
lawful obligation as they leave their fathers, brothers, spouses 

and relatives, their homelands and all their worldly affairs_and 

they shall come unto thee on foot and upon every lean beast, 
they shall come from every deep ravine, that they may witness 
things profitable to them and mention God’s Name on days 
well-known over such beasts of the Hock as He has provided 
them’ [K 22:27-8], 

I used to hear about it, and I spared no effort to defend the 
state and its men. 

But now, I have seen and the Arabs have seen how these 
officials are blocking the way towards the implementation of the 
punishments of the shari c a, and that they have prepared armies 
to fight us over this issue. In addition they hindered them from 
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the way of God and from the Sacred Mosque, and the devout 
from Yemen were hindered from performing their rehgious duties. 

Thus, I was filled with doubt and it would not be wrong to 
say that it became impossible to convince those whose opinion 

matters among the Arabs of anything else. 

Despite my guiding them to peace and peaceful behaviour 
and my calling the Arabs to peace and to taking up the stance of 
defence—the Government did not hesitate to announce that it 
had mobilized armies against the men of the Yemen such as 
they could not overcome, and that it would give to them an 
ample supply enough and ammunition to bring about our exter¬ 


mination. , ... 

They permitted them to burn the homes such as it was their 

habit of doing when dealing with the Muslim Arabs among their 
citizens, as distinct from non-Arabs. Equally they permitte 
mutilation, torture and caning of their citizens, which they were 
powerless to stand up against. This was the very thing it forbade 
itself in regard to its unsuspecting enemies, and it published 
proclamations to this effect, in particular about fair treatment 
and civilized conduct, in the beginning of its war with them. 

When we heard about this we were forced to prepare to 
defend ourselves and we anticipated the judgement of God, when, 
surprisingly, other events caused them to turn away. So they 
preferred to return to the first treachery, the treachery of talking 
of peace as long as obstacles are absent and they have possibilities 

to accomplish their objectives. 

At that time their messenger was sent to address us on this 
matter [who was] Shaykh Tawfiq, so we suggested to him to 
meet with Sa c Id Pasha. He informed us that he was his [Sa id 
Pasha’s] authorized agent in this matter, and he had full authority. 
So we said that we welcomed the sparing of bloodshed, °n out 
original terms which were that the laws in our lands would be 
on the basis of the Islamic sharVa , with no separation between 


its civil and criminal codes, and so forth. 

This natural Islamic right should be granted us in an officia 
manner, that is the ordaining of good and the forbidding of evil, 
so that no selfish meddlesome official should have any say m 
our affairs, since we had undertaken what was our duty undei 
the circumstances, because we established peace between the 
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tribes while the situation of the government remained unchanged. 

So he left us, and we awaited the reply from the government 
and they mocked us and ignored us (may God deride them!). 
Thus, armies were prepared against us for the second time, two 
mighty expeditions possessing great strength—such as they 
announced—God is strongest in prowess and mightiest in giving 
exemplary punishment. 

The two expeditions attacked at the same time, one from the 
north, consisting of a mighty number of effective troops, fully 
equipped and with its motorized vehicles, military leaders, with 
rapid firing guns and other long-range artillery, such as they 
published in the daily newspapers, and a large number of sup¬ 
porters of sharlf Husayn b. C AII under his leadership and that of 
his two sons, the divinely-protected. 

It is well known to everybody what was published at that 
time, the state had equipped this joint army with provisions and 
ammunition enough to demolish all the Arab lands. The second 
of the two came from the south, from Jizan, and all of this 
strong expedition consisted of the regular (Ottoman] army which 
was of great strength and size. They announced that these two 
field expeditions would join together and fall upon any people 
and lands which came their way. 

We put our trust in God, besides whom we have no power 
and no strength, and we entrusted our matter to Him and said: 
‘How often a little company has overcome a numerous company, 
by God’s leave! And God is with the patient’ [K 2:249], 

Truly, God’s assistance helped us. To Him is the gratitude 
for the Arabs’ bravery. 

Nothing came out of these great announcements and many 
alarms which the likes of us, desert beduins, do not know the 
purpose of. 

When strategy failed us and we were unable to arrive at a 
peaceful solution under which the fixed laws of God and His 
sharVa would be preserved, we were forced to defend ourselves 
and the beduins took a defensive stance. 

And then, when the combat occurred with both of the armies, 
the northern and the southern, it became clear that all the thun¬ 
dering and lightning had been nothing and that all the rumours 
were like empty shells, since these two armies were shaken at 
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the confrontation (God helped us and prepared for them a mighty 
punishment). 

The joint Northern army was afflicted by such reverses that 
much of its materials, provisions, supply and equipment fell into 
the hands of the Arabs. 

The Honourable sharif (may God bless him) was forced to 
pursue another plan, which consisted either of splitting kin-groups 
or certain other ways of influencing people in subtle ways. 

In this way he was able to go in the direction of Abha on a 
rough road, not much used, far from the usual way connecting 
Abha and al-Qunfudha, the road which joins the beduin of the 
Yemen together. 

He preferred it despite its length and its roughness, so he 
should not suffer any setback until he had entered Abha by any 
method, as if his mission was nothing more than entering Abha 
without meeting the Yemeni Arabs one more time. 

He soon departed from it, and started on a third road, having 
with him a falcon covered with a black cloth, a road harder and 
rougher than the one he had come on, travelling in fear and 
watchfulness. He chose this rough and roundabout route, consist¬ 
ing many difficult mountain passes and with little water (the 
Baysha road); this road which goes east of al-Ta 3 if in the direction 
of Najd, because this is the road of defeated fugitives and those 
who are fleeing. 

I came to know that they were hiding the truth, and they 
started to claim that their entry (into Abha) was by force, but we 
are wise Arabs and we are not concerned with the words of 
talkers when they are alone in remote lands. 

We are men of deeds; we rely on God alone, sufficient for 
us is He, and a most excellent benefactor. 

As for the southern army, it ended up with the battle ot 
al-Hafa 3 ir. Do you know what the battle of al-Hafa 3 ir is? 

It was that battle in which the Yemeni tribesmen took up 
the defence by the wells at al-Hafa 3 ir, three-quarters of an hour 
from Jlzan. The regular government army barricaded itself at 
Jizan and the surrounding mountains, and they sheltered them¬ 
selves in their citadels and forts and fixed their artillery on the 
mountains and the hills near the sea. 

They were supported by their war-ships, and they started to 
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harass the beduins, by rapid-firing artillery from the sea and 
from the land. The beduin were steadfast, surrendering to the 
judgement of God, and then one Monday in the middle of Jumada 
II 1329 [mid-June 1911] 3 the regular armed forces launched an 
attack with rapid artillery under the protection of artillery which 
was on the top of the hill and on the warships and in the forts. 
They performed all sorts of military stratagems. 

The tribesmen had no power and no strength except in God 
most High and Mighty; He is with the steadfast, and they were 
firm. They remembered God much, and He fulfilled His promise 
to them, and they were victorious. The wrongdoers shall know 
the punishment which awaits them. 

Yes, the beduin were steadfast and they defended the imple¬ 
mentation of the fixed ordinances of religion. So, war continued 
against that mighty army until all of it perished except for an 
insignificant portion who were saved by fleeing. There were 
innumerable wounded, and into the beduins’ hands fell guns, 
ammunition, equipment, artillery and machines which gave them 
power superior to their [the Ottomans’] power and strength for 
activity. He who knows the situation can assess it. 

The remaining survivors of the two armies returned to Jizan. 
God imposed on them, and on those who came to their help, 
wind, armies of the air and plague-like diseases which swept 
away the survivors and the helpers except for an insignificant 
few. They were finally forced to return to Jizan, and they rested. 
God has everything in His hands and He has power over every¬ 
thing. 3 

After all this, it was not long before a letter with proposals 
of peace arrived for us from his excellency the wall of c AsTr, 
dated before the beginning of the recent events with the Italians. 

We executed God s orders, we relied on Him and put our 
trust in Him. 

We sent a messenger to his execellency, one of the leading 
beduins, to address him with regard to the request. 

We provided that messenger with every peaceful proposal, 

3 The exact date for the battle at al-Hafa’ir is 13 June 1911; al-Shahhari, 
al-Mutami r al-tawassu r iyya, 57-8. 

4 It is uncertain what is meant by this. Most likely the expression refers to 
locusts or some disease-bearing insect. 
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and we sent a letter with him, expressing our objectives and 
desires for unity and unanimity, that we wanted to be brothers 
and helpers for the truth. 

On the way, in the vicinity of Abha, it reached the ears of 
that messenger that the wall was only planning a deceit, and that 
he had laid a murderous snare for him. 

So, he remained outside of the city where he was safe. He 
[the messenger] sent a letter to him [the wall] and informed him 
that he had come, heeding the call for peace, and that he wanted 
to discuss that, in order to know how the matter would end. God 
grants success. 

His [the wall's ] answer was just to send him [the messenger] 
a long, extensive message, filled with arrogance, conceit and 
haughtiness, and not a word of it was without threat and menace 
and rejection of the agreement. Here is some of what was stated 
in it, word by word: 

‘I have received a letter from Husayn Effendi, and in it he 
states that you have asked for a clarification of conditions with 
the government, and their modality. I was surprised by this request. 
This situation causes suspicion to be deep-rooted, and the events 
which take place now with the infidels suits your purposes. So, 
no conditions are necessary. What conditions should there be 
between the government and its citizens? The duty of the citizens 
is to obey the government and its orders. 

We intended, trusting in God, to send a military campaign 
to crush the rebels and insurgents with force, and to pardon to 
the obedient and to grant them safe conduct. 

Our request for a unified c Astr was not out of weakness or 

seeking help from them. 

The force, which exceeds 50 battalions gathered in al- 
Zaydiyya, al-Zuhra and al-Luhayya. We have with us 17 bat¬ 
talions, and that is enough for every enemy in the Yemen and 
c Aslr in the interior and the exterior and you know it. In addition 
you can assess the outcome of rebellion and uprising, etc. etc. 

We have received this message and other messages sent 
from some of the officials of the government to the Arabs, and 
in them was more than that [more threats etc.]. 

The wall here refers to the outbreak of the Turkish-Italian war of 1911-12. 


5 
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It should be clear to the reader how intense is our regret 
over the fact that the government officials are of this type. They 
are the ones who cause the unrest, and whenever it approaches 
an end they stir it up again. [We also regret] that they always 
constitute a stumbling block in the way of quelling the unrest—as 
explained before—especially in such circumstances and such 
critical times. 

May God guide them or give us another people in their 
place, and may they not be like them. 

What does the fair-minded man understand from all this, 
except that we always work for peace, while the state officials 
work to destroy the state’s foundations. We work for reform, 
and those deviant ones work to undermine it. We work for the 
implementation of the pure shari'a , and they work to abolish it 
and eliminate all traces of it. 

What is this calamity, by which God tested the state and the 
umma, by placing it in the hands of this group which seeks to 
topple it and cause it to fall into a bottomless pit. 

How could you have faith, after this, in an evildoer of the 
same kind as these wicked ones, who purchase their life in this 
world with their afterlife and block the way of God. They do 
these deeds to the beduins, and they rush to pour threatening 
words upon them. 

They know the pride and self-esteem of the beduin, and that 
they will not be content with disgraceful things—in particular 
when they have the upper hand and have so far been victorious. 

They thereby bring victory to God and His messenger, and 
they persist in the quest for the implementation of the pure 
sharl c a and its restrictions. 

They [the beduins] are not doing anything of that which the 
Turks do. The Arabs perform prayer, give zakdt and fast during 
Ramadan, and they observe the commands and heed the prohibi¬ 
tions as far as they are able. Whereas they [the Turks] do none 
of this. On the contrary you see them turning the mosques into 
barracks for their soldiers, hospitals for their sick, and into loca¬ 
tions for their immoralities and for their games and merriment. 
Their leaders often enter the mosques together with their dogs, 
in front of the very eyes of the humble beduin. They perform 
other godless acts, which I do not have the time to relate here. 
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The beduin help God and His messenger, and they do not 
harm anyone, except for in the sake of God and in the quest to 
work for the Book of God and the Sunna of His prophet (may 
God bless him and grant him peace) and for the manifestation of 
the light of God. 

At the same time these others want to extinguish the light of 
God with their mouths [presumably; with their talk]. God will 
that His light shine—even though the infidels dislike it. I wish I 
knew what is required of us and of the Arabs after this! 

Should we surrender ourselves to this force which the wall 
described, and sit and wait until they bum the remainder of our 
houses, confiscate the rest of Arab property, slaughter our sons 
and violate our women? (As they promised us in Jlzan. God 
turned their own plot against them and inflicted upon them an 
evil fortune.) 

Or should we hand ourselves over to them and renounce our 
religion, our worldly life and the hereafter? 

Or should we help them to restore the situation to what it 
was, and wait until God designates for some of those in power 
who will buy us like some piece of scrap, just like they bought 
others from Arab lands, like in Tripoli, according to what I have 
heard? 

If we did so, we would in their eyes be the greatest ot 
people and the most excellent of men, whom they reward with a 
share in their profit. God will give extensive hardships, and he 
will pour upon us and them an agony which the believers know. 

I think every aware Muslim, who wishes well for Islam and 
for the Muslims, will say that it is our duty to make preparations 
for defence and not to subject ourselves to jeopardy. Particularly 
after they set in motion all their armies, from the north and the 
south with the purpose of attacking us, in the manner the Pasha 
described in his former letter. 

‘But it may be that God will bring thee victory, or some 
commandment from Him, and then they will find themselves, 
for that which they kept secret within them, remorseful’ [K 
5:52]. ‘O believers, if you help God he will help you, and confirm 
your feet’ [K 47:7]. ‘But as for the unbelievers, ill chance shall 
befall them! He will send their works astray’ [K 47:8]. ‘That is 
because those who disbelieve follow falsehood, and those who 
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believe follow the truth from their Lord. Even so God strikes 
similitudes for men’ [K 47:3], 

The reader will be surprised that this army moving to attack 
us and their helpers announced what they announced. Neverthe¬ 
less, they deceived us when they encouraged men, sometimes 
from their helpers and sometimes our friends, to send private 
letters to us, requesting a truce with the state. This without there 
being any sign in these letters of any government officials (even 
the least of them) having an apparent hand in them. 

Despite that, though I uncovered the tricks and knew about 
the deceit, I kept on answering these letters welcoming the saving 
of bloodshed, based on practising the noble sharVa and the 
implementation of the punishments of the sharVa. That was a 
lump in their throat and a mote in their eyes. I would remind 
whoever wrote to me that before the actual bloodshed between 
the Arabs and the Turks and before the occurrence of the succes¬ 
sive Arab victories, I was in favour of peace, making its basic 
condition the practice of the sharVa and implementation of the 
punishments of the sharVa. I am surprised because I have not 
found a way to correspond with the state in a serious way now, 
so long as its officials behave in the way described above. 

Perhaps honourable readers who wish to observe the faith 
after this will wonder about what would guarantee observance 
of agreements and non-violation of them, such as before. (The 
reader will also wonder] about how we could be convinced that 
such a thing would come about—were it to be that its implemen¬ 
tation be imposed by the word of state officials of position and 
influence whose own aim was treachery. We leave the answer to 
this to our clever and knowledgable brothers in the faith. These 
are some of our matters which we have summed up clearly for 
you: whoever of our friends comes to us, after a difficult journey 
on rough roads, he knows what we are doing in our desert; 
establishing the rituals of religion and regular security to such 
an extent that one could almost believe that if a man left any of 
his possessions or goods on the public roads, no one would 
touch them and no one would covet them. 

I need not describe the performance of prayers, Friday and 
communal prayers, and the remaining rituals of religion that 
follows from there, devoid of innovation and far from lies and 
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paths of evil. Being in such a state, how can it enter the mind of 
a sensible person or circulate in the hearts of man, that which I 
have heard that they allege; that I am an evil hand manipulating 
wickedness and perhaps being manoeuvred by a foreign power. I 
think that no sensible person could possibly imagine that. 

I, however, think that the other states are fully aware that 
the Arabs are the strongest people in their religion (in particular 
the Yemeni Arabs) and that nothing unites them more than defence 
of the heart of the religion, honour and the Arab lands, as is well 
known. Those lands [the Arab lands] are filled with deserts, 
wildernesses and mountains. No one can expect to reap any 
harvest from them, that would justify the opening of a door 
which would cause much damage to them and which concerns 
Islam and the Muslims in the east and west, and which is one ot 
the most special of their vital religious affairs,—that is the door 
of mockery of the legacy of the Messenger of God (may God 
bless him and grant him peace) and the two Caliphs who succeeded 
after him (may God be pleased with them both). This door touches 
one of the most important questions, about which there are many 
doubts and upon which many eyes are open. God is not unmindful 
of the acts of the oppressors. 

Finally we beg God to set matters right and grant us success 
in all that is good and help us eliminate the germs of immorality 
and protect us from the sin of evildoers and cause us to be 
obedient. ‘So loose not heart, nor fall into despair; for you must 
gain mastery if you are believers’ [K 3:139]. 

Written 6 RabT c II 1330 [25 March 1912] 

Signed 

Muhammad C A1I al-ldrisl 
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THE WRITINGS OF MUHAMMAD AL-IDRlSI 

Compiled from listings by: 

AbQ Dahish, l Abd Allah Muhammad Husayn, Al-Haydt al-fikriyya 
wa’l-adabiyya fi junub al-bilad al- c Arabiyya, Riyad, 1982. 

al- c AqilI, Muhammad b. Ahmad, Ta’rikh cil-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, 
II. 2n d revised edn, Riyad 1982. Unpublished material given by 
al- c Aqili is reproduced below. 

Ibrahim, Yahya Muhammad, Madrasat Ahmad b. Idris wa-atharuha 
fi '/-Sudan, Bayrut 1993. 

O’Fahey, R.S, et alii, Arabic Literature of Africa. I, The Writings 
of Eastern Sudanic Africa to c. 1900, Leiden 1994. 


Religious and political writings and poetry 

1. Ay at karima wa-mawa c iz fakhima 

MS: Rome (Ministero), i0044/10(h). Photocopy in Bergen. 
A collection of Koranic verses and religious exhortations. 

2. Baydn li'l-nas wa-huda wa-maw c iza li’l-muttaqln 
Published in Cairo, 1330/1912. 

The document is partially reproduced in al- c Aq!lI, Ta 3 rTkh 
al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymam, II, 769-79, and in Faruq c Uthman 
Abaza, Al-Hukm al- c Uthmani fi 'l-Yaman, Beirut, 1979, 
466-74 (See Appendix B). 

Completed 6 Rabl c II 1330/25 March 1912. A description of 
the state of affairs and a justification of the ongoing rebellion 
against the Ottomans in e AsIr. 

3. Daf r al-i c tirad c an sir at shifd 3 al-amrad 

Listed by Yahya Muhammad Ibrahim, 300. No further 
information. 

4. Manshur dated 11 Jumada I, 1327/31 May 1909. 
Reproduced in al- c AqilT, Ta’rikh, 766-8. This is the earliest 
document we have from the Idrisi state. 
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Contains a justification of the activities of Muhammad al- 
IdrlsT; much the same arguments as in the later Bay an. 

The manshur has an appendix where al-ldrlsl justifies his 
cutting off the hands of Ahmad al-Sharif al-Khawajl. 

5. Qasa^id 

A collection of poems on Ibn Idris. 

A brief discussion with quotations is given in Yahya 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Madrasa, 301. 

Some of the poems are quoted in Abu Dahish, Al-Hayat al- 
fikriyya, 321-3 and 327-40. 

6. Qasida 

A poem which Muhammad al-ldrlsl sent from Egypt to his 
father c All b. Muhammad in Sabya. 

Reproduced in al- c AqlU, Ta 3 rikh al-Mikhldf al-Sulaymani, 
809. 

7. Qaslda 

A poem which Muhammad al-ldrlsl sent from Egypt to his 
shaykh in Sabya, Salim b. c Abd al-Rahman Basuhl. 
Reproduced in al- c AqIlI, ibid., 810-11. 

8. Risalat al-awrad al-Idrisiyya 

Published Cairo: Dar al-Qu^an 1978, 82 pp., ed. Salih al- 
Ja c farl. 

Analysis in Yahya Muhammad Ibrahim, Madrasa, 301-4. 
Includes a commentary on the awrad and ahzdb of Ibn 
Idris. 

9. Risala fi tahqiq manaqib al-sayyid Ahmad ibn Idris 

MS: Al-Zayniyya, Luxor. Published in Salih al-Ja c fari (ed.), 
al-Muntaqa al-nafis fi manaqib ... al-sayyid Ahmad ibn 
Idris, Cairo 1380/1960, 7-38. 

A compilation of materials, some otherwise no longer extant, 
for a life of Ibn Idris. Completed 24 Sha c ban 1321/26 
November 1903. 

10. al-Tariqa al-mardiyya ila ma c rifat al-tariqa al-Idrisiyya 
This work is discussed by Yahya Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Madrasa, 301, who suggests that it may be the same work 
as the Risalat al-awrad. 
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The letters of Muhammad al-ldrisi 

All reproduced in al- c Aq!li, Ta 3 rikh al-Mikhldf al-Sulaynulni, II, 
page numbers to this reference in [brackets] after each letter 

a. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu c ml of the Rijrtl id 
Ma c 

Dated Rabl c II, 1328/April 1910 |783-4|. 

b. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu'mi of the Ri/al id 
Ma c 

Dated 26 Rabi c II 1328/6 May 1910 [780-11 

c. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu'mi of the Uijal id 
Ma c 

Dated Jumada II 1328/June 1910 [786]. 

d. Letter to Mustafa, b. Muhammad al-Nu'mi of the Ri/al at 
Ma c 

Accompanied by an appendix giving private instnu lions 
Dated 25 Jumada II 1329/23 June 1911 [790-3]. 

e. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu'mi of the Rijdl al 
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Dated 26 Sha c ban 1329/21 August 1911 [797-8|. 
f Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu r mi of the llijal al 
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Dated Rabl c I 1341/22 October 1922 [8011. 

g. Letter to Muhammad Tahir Ridwan 

Dated 23 Rabi c II 1341/12 December 1922 [805]. 

h. Letter to Muhammad Tahir Ridwan 

Dated 28 RabT c II 1341/17 December 1922 [806]. 

L Order issued to the shaykhs of Band Shabil 

Dated 27 Dhu M-Qa c da 1328/29 November 1910 [788| 

j. Manshur to the Band Mughayd in c AsTr al-Sardh 
Dated 4 Dhu ’l-Hijja 1328/6 December 1910 [787], 

k. Letter to the qadT in the Jabal al-NazJr, Mutahhar b Ahd 
Allah 

Dated RabT c I 1329/March 1911 [794-6J. 

L Order issued to the shaykhs of Band Hamd 

Dated 21 Dhu M-Hijja 1329/12 december 191 I [799]. 
m. Order issued to the shaykhs of Band Shabil 

Dated 24 Dhu ’l-Hijja 1329/15 december 1911 [800], 
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The letters of Muhammad al Idrisi 

All reproduced in al- c Aqili, Ta'rtkh al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani, II, 
page numbers to this reference in [brackets) after each letter. 

a. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu'mi of the Rijdl al- 
Md c 

Dated Rabl c II, 1328/April 1910 [783-4J. 

b. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu c mi of the Rijdl al- 
Md c 

Dated 26 RabT c II 1328/6 May 1910 [780-1 ]. 

c. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu c mi of the Rijdl al- 
Md c 

Dated Jumada II 1328/June 1910 [786], 

d. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu c nti of the Rijdl al- 
Md c 

Accompanied by an appendix giving private instructions. 
Dated 25 Jumada II 1329/23 June 1911 [790-3]. 

e. Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu c mi of the Rijdl al- 
Md c 

Dated 26 Sha c ban 1329/21 August 1911 [797-8J. 
f Letter to Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Nu r ml of the Rijdl al- 
Md c 

Dated Rab! c I 1341/22 October 1922 [801], 

g. Letter to Muhammad Tahir Ridwan 

Dated 23 Rabi c II 1341/12 December 1922 [805]. 

h. Letter to Muhammad Tahir Ridwan 

Dated 28 RabT e II 1341/17 December 1922 1806]. 

L Order issued to the shaykhs of Banu Shabil 

Dated 27 Dhu ’I-Qa c da 1328/29 November 1910 [788], 

j. Manshur to the Band Mughayd in c Asir al-Sarah 
Dated 4 Dhu ’1-Hijja 1328/6 December 1910 [787], 

k. Letter to the qadl in the Jabal al-Nazlr, Mutahhar b. c Abd 
Allah 

Dated Rabl c I 1329/March 1911 [794-6], 

L Order issued to the shaykhs of Band Hamd 

Dated 21 Dhu ’1-Hijja 1329/12 december 1911 [799]. 
m. Order issued to the shaykhs of Band Shabil 

Dated 24 Dhu ’1-Hijja 1329/15 december 1911 [800]. 
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n. Letter to Nasr b. Haydar b. c Ali al-Hasani, c amil of Samita 
Dated 8 Muharram 1329/9 January 1911 [782]. 

o. Utter to Nasr b. Haydar b. c Ali al-Hasani, c amil of Samita 
Dated 28 Jumada I 1329/27 May 1911 1799]. 

p. Undated letter to Nasr b. Haydar b. c Ali al-Hasani, amil of 

Samita . 

Date estimated by al- c AqTlI to be Dhu ’1-Hijja 1329/Novem¬ 
ber-December 1911 [782]. 
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